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in allProfitable and Polite Literature, which ourAn- - 
1 5 Affinity with, and being ſo agreeable to Reaſon, 


means of theſe golden Remains of l we 


tions, the Duties of Civil Societies, and the Prin- 


— 


without any Difficulty, reap the Benefit of what 


him wi a rhis New Edition of WWits-Common-wealth 


afford. the greateft Improvements, and. yield rhe 
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The PREFACE. 


1 HE Rife and Origin of the moſt part of 
Human Knowledge is chiefly derived from 
the great Variety of wholſome Inſtructions, 


ceſtors have, with no lefs Care than Deſign, pre- 
ſerv'd, for to enrich the Underſtandings of their 
Poſterity: And their Doctrine having ſo much 
and the moſt Serious Faculties of Mankind, as to 
Happieſt and moſt uſeful Productions: For by 


are ſoon made acquainted with the Laws of Na- 
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ciples of true Religion; wherein, not only the 
weighty Affairs of the Government of the World, 
the greateſt and moſt important Concerns of this 
Life, is wholly included; but alſo, all our Inte- 
reſt in that to come, has an inſeparable Relation 
to it, and entirely depends thereon: And that the 
induſtrious Reader might in a little Time, and 


was deſign d purely for his good, we here preſent 


Ay 5 with 


The PRE FACE. 
with very conſiderable Additions, Alterations and 
Improvements. Being a Magazine of Choice 
moral Precepts, grave Admonitions, divine Sen- 
tences, with abundance of very edifying and po- 
litical Maxims for the true Regulation of Life 
and Behaviour: The whole containing not only 
uſeful and excellent Matter, but the Quinteſſence 
and Marrow of whar is deliver d in the Works of 


the moſt eminent Ancient Writers; with many II- 


juſtrious Examples of the greateſt and moſt noble 
Vertues, together with their Rules of Patience, 
Humility, Juſtice, Sc. which have been by all 
Civiliz d Nations, always deſervedly celebrated 
and eſteem d: Being, indeed, ſo refin'd and clear'd 


from the Dregs of Paganifm, thar their Do- 


Ctrine might well ſtrike our adulterated Profeſſors 
of Chriſtianity with Shame and Confuſion, their 
Lives and Actions falling fo far ſhorr of thoſe of 
the better Heathens, who had no other Rules to go 
by, chan thoſe of weak Reaſon, and the bare Di- 


ctates of Nature. What we have here collected, ; 


are laid down juft as deliverd” to us by rhe 
Ancients, in a natural, diftin& and eaſie Stile, 
as moſt profirable for the Ignorant, and moſt ac- 

ceprable ro the Knowing : "The Senrences are co- 
pious in pleaſing Brevity, each carrying with it a 
kind of lofty State and Majeſty, and flowing with 
a delightful Elegancy, and Banquering-like Va- 
riety, all fweeren'd with ſundry Moving, lively 
and apt Similitudes ; which if Treaſur d up in 
ones Breaſt, will never fail to yield, tho one was 
tofs d up and down in the moſt violent Tempeſt 
| of. Ys ſuch virtuous Antidores as will ſe. * 

cure 
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The PRE FACE. 


© cure the Soul from being diſcompos d at any 


worldly Misfortune; and at the ſame time, heigh- 
ten the Thoughts, and Reſolutions to a generous 


Defiance of all Temporal Croſſes whatever. 


What can be more ſatisfying than to converſe with, 
and be adviſed by the wiſeſt in all Ages; and how 
ineſtimable is the Worth and Excellency of Lear- 


f : ning; but how inexcuſal ble are the Errors that 


are hourly committed 900 ask Tgnc Ignorance; which 
might have been with caſe avoided ; fince you 
have here the plaineſt Directions, and the ſureſt 


Guide to Knowledge, with the readieſt Method 
to ch attaining of the moſt commendable Quali- 
ries thar are required in the perfectly honeſt and 


good ? The main Deſign of this Treatiſe being. 


to repreſent unto you the Lovelineſs of Virtue, as 
that alone which will make a Man happy, and 


withall the Odiouſneſs of Vice, that you may a- 
void and abhor it. The Conſequences of Vice is 


the Hatred vf God and all good Men here, and 


everlaſting Deſtruction inuthe World to come; 


whereas Virtue gains the Fayout both of God and 85 
good Men in this Life, and e kv, Re 


when this Life*is ended, 
WIE He lit. auß AR N 
Ergo age, vihes n 5 19s aviite PTY . 
Et, quantum bumdùhf p) e W Oh 
Arduus accetera." il. tal. 
Virtute praditi cli peut. 
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VF Ingenii varios flores imarif C ardes, i - 

Intemerata legas bjus monument a laporis, - Peres opt ID 
Ia quo ferventem metris ſedabis oreckin. 

Hoc duce Mercurio, cæleſti numine plenus, 
Vertjce ſublimi feries ar cana dolor . 
Et facile rapidas fauces vitabis duern. 
Omnia ſunt n Hog; An s aprifin na ſedes. TY Tn 
Virtutis morimque Pharos, 'Cynoſur a vaganti, 
_— genii, 1 Tel acumen. 
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E T bim bo in 450 re Wit's Wealth e ae | 

Here ſtand and gaze; where well behold he may. 

4 heavenly troop of:; matchls/s Nymphs: and. prung 327 

Their 45 4} 1 rs Fonts gpl; 245 

Whyſe parts all 77 equal to their faces, 
E Make their n 4 ae their moſt rich array. 


Vor think 7 lead bim with 4 vin ſupoſe, Fan 
Inviting him unto his reſting place; 

Hence flows, a river, of meat running Proſe, .... 5 * 
' Whoſe ſtreams.conce.ts («like Virgins] interlace. 45 

Amongſt green leave: ſo grows the. Damask roſe ; "0 0 On A. 

So — golden T. ablets do e, o 
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5 Defin. God, the beginning of all things, the 15 80 


Here God purteth to his hand, there ate 
7 no men ſo mighty, no beaſt ſo fierce, no 


ſperity, 


fails not to eſtabliſh rhe dignity. : 28 59 
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1; 0 God: 


pattern of all good, ts that Almighty Omnipotence, which | 
wanteth beginning and ending; which, being made of 
none, hath by his own power created all things. 


ſea ſo deep, that can reſiſt his power. 
As 4 Prince will nor ſuffer that another be called a 
King in his Realm: fo likewife God will not permit 
that 2 other 1 1 this World ſhould be honoured but 
he on 
a Witllom the underſtanding of the Will of God by 
his Word, our ſight is bur blindneſs, eur under- 
ſtanding ignorance, our wiſdom fooliſnneſs, and our 
devotion fraud and hypocriſie. 
God will not ſuffer man to have the knowledga of- | 
things to come: for if he had preſcience of his pro- 
he would be careleſs; and. underſtanding _ 
his adverſity, he would be ſenſeleſs... Auguſt. 
God, who hath made all mortal: things, hath au 2 
thority to diſpoſe them even with the ſame power, 
wherewith he hath created them. | def. 
As much do we oweunto God for the dangeeafrons'» 
which he deliyereth us, as for the great wealth and 
dit nities whereunto he hath always raiſed us. ; 
Vhere Vertue doth raiſe. to 10 chere Cod 
12 * | 
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2 VMs Common-wealth. 


God is called a Well or F ountain, both becauſe he 
hath all good things from himſelf, and alſo for that 


he doth communicate from rthenes with his creatures 
without any hinderance to himſelf : for God mini- 


ſtrerh to all, lacking” ogy and receiving no- 
thing of any man. 
God in his Church is a moſt bright Sun, which 
riſeth upon fuch as fear him, and goeth down from 
them that are careleſs and profatle.. | 
The treaſures of vices are in us, the abundance of 
goodneſs, in God. Je, ome. 


The greatneſs of God 1 is more ſeen in. mercy than 


I3-puniſhment. 


God uſferth us not as our offences deſerve, but as his 
mercy willerh. 


= God deals ip one fort with the ſinner, in ada 


manner with the juſt : to the ſinner he pardoneth his: 
oflenbe, and from the juſt he takes away the occaſions: 
of his ſin. 


11 
As an Eagle carrieth her young ones on hex Wings, z 
and a3 4 Mother carriech her child in. her ARMS 3 ' So- 


God Lupporteth his. 


As a skilful Architect droviderh all ohings ST 


Rey for his build ing: So doth. God for his Crea- 
tures. 


behold Heaven and Earth: fo it is as impoſſible with, 
Ones difordinate will to love God and te World, 
l div n: 


Like as God eee all ts creatures, os. 


the remembrance: of Tam ſurmounteth all chert! ima- 
ginat ibn 
God is high + i chou! exalreſt, thy ſelf; he flyer 


from-tbee;;: bucit thou humbleſt thy ſelf ane him, 


ke cometh down to the. 
God's Doctrine is rhe rule of Pr udence. his . 


| whe work of Juſtice, and his Death the Standard of 
BY) Patience, * 5 5 | The 


As ir iis impolndle with one and | the ſame eye to 
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The Reſurrectibn of Chrift to the Dead is Life, to 
che Saints Glory, to Sinners Mercy. 

Simonides, the more he ſtudied ro know what God 
Was, the harder ſtill it ſeemed unto him. 
is If God help, he is wore; ry mou ve muſt nor 
| think him unjuſt; | 

Divinity cannot de defined: | 

The operation of God is threefold; Creation, For- 
mation, Conſummation. 

God is Eternity, and therefore not found but of 
ſuch as continually ſeek him. 
Fc God is Emuiporent, 1 can do whatſoever pleaſeth 
. im. e 

The Lord of Hoſts i is called God the Father; rhe 
Son is the image of che Father; the Father and the 
Son known, the Goodneſs of chem both, which is the. 

Holy Ghoſt, is made manifeſt. wee... 
3 nus rerum pater eſt, 
| --' Unus qui cuncta miniſtrat. 
Illle dedit Phebo radios, | .:*:8 . .. __ 
12 Dedit & cornua Lune. . > i 
Ille homines etiam in terris | '. 
© Dedit,) & ſydera cœlo. Boet. 

2 Deus ecculta eſſe voluit, non ſunt ſcrutanda; que 
autem manifeſta fecit non ſunt "neganda : ; ne C in lis 
illicit curioſi, & in iſtis- nenen inveniamur in- 

5 gati. - ern | 3 1941 
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of Heavens. Ki | 
Defin. PIES is Kean taken for that part of the 
world which ie over our, heads;-a place fuil of Divine 

reſidence, and the Land where the faithful hon this 


„ Nos 
0 


ee eren their portion and inheritance. 7 
TEaven is the ſeat of God, and the Earth is his 
Ah e 4 


"A 
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| 4 Wits. Common-wealth. 
Heaven is the ſear of Glory, the chabitation of An- 


ought, and glorious beyond report. 

We deem it hard to know the things on earth, and 

find the objects of our eyes with toil; but who can 
ſearch the ſecrets of the Heavens? Baſil. lu ait 

Heaven is neither infinite ut form oP figure, bur 

one in nature. 

Heaven, as it had its creation of nothing, ſo it 

Mall be diſſolved to nothing. 


of power to expreſs our good or bad fortunes. 


the haven of all reſt. 
Heaven is the habitation of che Elect, the throne 
of the Judge, the receipt of the Saved, the ſeat of the 
Lamb, the fullneſs of delight, the inheritance of the 
Juſt, and reward of the Faithful. 


From Heaven our Souls receive their ſuſtenance 
Divine. 


Juſt, and Field of the Faithful. 


Mine; and he is moſt accurſed to whom God demerh 
his heavenly favour. Greg. 

2 It is hard to live well, eaſie to die ill; hard to ob- 
tain Heaven, eaſie to keep from thence. 

| None knoweth better how great is the loſs of Hea- 


A good life begeirerh a good death, and a good 

death a glorious inhericance in Heaven. 

The way to Heaven is narrower than the way to Hell. 

* gloria cæleſti mira ſerenitas, plena ſecuritas, aterna 

Kitas. 

'£ gue Dei og nife ; terra, C pontus, aer, : 
1 n, & virtus ? ſuperos quid querimus . 0 


gels, the reſting- place of the Faithful, far beyond 


The diſpoſition and places of the Heavens are not 


As Hell is the place of all horrour, ſo Heaven is 


Heaven is the Church of the Elect, the Soil of the 


He is moſt miſerable that is denied to ſee the Sun 


| _ than they that are judged to live continually in 
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his praiſes, and themſelves only! in him. 


mers of men. 


they want not, in beholding their Creator. Ambr. 


Mits Common · mealtdvz. 
GOP ATED N Of Angels. 
Defin. ER, are of an intellectual and 88 jib 
ſtance, always moveable and free, the Divine meſſen - 
ger. of the will of God, ſerving him by grace and not 
by kind, and are partners of immortality. _ 
ee at all times, and in all places, behold the 
A ace of our heavenly Father. 
Self- love, the ruine of the Angels, is the confuſion 
of meu. 
Angels are careful of mens actions, and prote- 
ctours of their perſons. | 
Angels were creared, of God immortal, innocent, 
beautiful, good, free and ſubtil, of the eſſence of 
God himſelf. Auguſt. 
Angels have their habitation i in Heaven, their eyes 
fixed on the maje ſty of God, their tongues formed to 


Every one's Angel that hath guided him in his life, 
mall at the latter day bring forth him he hath, ao {| 
verned. | 

Angels intend two things; che firſt is the glory and 
ſervice of God, the ſecond is che health and laden | 
of his children. | 

Angels. are the comforters, baer and refor- 


Angels are Tutours of the Saints, Heralds of Hea- 
ven, and Guardians of our Bodies and Souls. . 
The Angels exceed not in deſire; deſire not, becauſe 


The Angels have charge to conduct men, wiſe 
dom to infirug men, and grace to preſerve men. 
Angels were the firſt creatures that ever God made. 
Angels, whereſoever they are ſent, do always be- 
hold the tace of God. 
There are nine Orders of Angels; Angels, Arch- 
angels, Vertues, Powers, Principaliries, Dominions, 
1 hrones, * and Seraphins. 
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6 Mits Common-wealth. 

The divine nature of Angels ſuffereth neither 
change nor end: for they are immutable and divine: 
Angels are ſwift meſſengers to execute the wrath 
. of God againſt his enemies. 

Every true Miniſter is a true angel, 20 their 
rongues bear the Embaſſage of the moſt high God. 


Angeli ſic foras exeunt, we Finternis contemplationis eau. 
is non prĩventur. Gr 


Apoſtate Angelo ſimilis efficitur homo, qui kominibus | 


elfe ſimil is * 
e of Vente 5 

Peffn. Vertue' is 4 4 and Sow of th bene 

part of the ſou!, which bringeth into order and decency 

"the unreaſonable part, by cauſing it to propound a con- 

venient end to her own affef#ions and-paſſions, where- 


by the ſoul abidet h in a comely and decent habit, exe- - 
eut ing that which ought to be done according to rea- 


on <-brieffy, it is 4 proportion and uprightnsſs of life 
1 Ki all points agreeable to reaſon. 
— Wee to be called vertuous, it is firſt 
iſite rhar he be good: therefore in the ac- 
— * . reputation, it is more worthy to be called 
Vertuous, than Noble or Reverend; for that the one 
title deſcends together with Dignity, and the other is 
che reward of the work Which we uſe. Sol that ir falls 
out in good experience, chat this title of Vertue is of 
many men deſired, but of very few truly deferved. 
vertue maketh a ſtranger grow natural in aiſtrange 
Country, and vice maketh the natural antes in ls 
own Comtry.' *'! *'7 - l 19Þ 
Vertue is health, vice is- ferne, * FRE 
Vertue is a ſtranger upon earth, dat a oitizen i 
Heaven. 


Take away Diſcretion, and Vertue will become Vice. 


vertue is the beauty of rhe inward man; 


e laboureth like the Sun to l uten che world. | 


KA 


ESTA. 


= 


| colirraries, nor abſolutely perfect without adyerſ: 


Vir ts Conmon-wealth, | — 


T9 forgive is no leſs Vertue in princes when they 


bc offended, than revenge is 4 vice in the common 


ſort when they be wronged. | 
vertue goes not by birch, nor diſcretion by years: - 

for there are old Foals, and young Counſellors. Guev. 
Vertue is the Queen of Labourers, Opinion the 


Miſtreſs of Fools, Vanity the Pride of Nature, and 
Contention the overthrow: of Families. 


Vertue maketh men on the Earth famous, in their 
Graves glorious, and in the Heavens immortal, Chilo. 

Vertue is not obtained in ſeeking ſtrange Coun- 
trys, but by mending of old errourss. 

Vertue 1s the .more acceptable, by. how much the 


N more i It 18 placed in a beautiful body. Nn 


Pythagoras compareth Vertue to the 3 8 2 
which is ſmall at the foot, and broad at the head; 
meaning, that to attain Vertue is very painful, bur 

the poſſeſſion thereof paſſing pleaſan t. 
A good man, though in appearanar AG, ſeem needy, 


yet by Vertue he is rich, 


vertue is a thing that prepareth as to Immortality, 
and makes us equal in the Heavens. Socrates. 
The firſt Nep to Vertue is to love TOE in ano- 
ther man. Nie oa 
Vertue, Nehls ir ſafferach, avercomerh.. abs eg 10 
Voextue cannot pertectly de diſcerned ER. | 


-Herthat remembreth:his; Vertue hath no Verne to 
remember ; ſeeing he wanteth humility, Whiahs is the 
Mother-yereve of all Vertues.. 

Vertue is better and more certain than any Act, 5 

The Kctions of Vertue de ſo much affec che be- 


| holder: chat he preſently aumitesh them, * delt 


reth to follow the. 


a3} 


A man endued with Vertue, merireth more favour - i 


than 4 man of much wealth. 


It is no leſs vertue to keep chings after they be got- 
wn, than to Set them. Ovid. Ver- 


S YO » CEN 1 FI u \ N 
pr hh = 


8 Pit. 3 


vertue in general is a caſtle impregnable, a river 
thac needeth no rowing,/a' ſea that moveth not, a 


treaſure endleſs, an army invincible, a burthen ſup- ; 


portable, an ever-turning ſpie, a ſign deceitleſs; a 
plain way failleſs, a true guide without guile, a balm 


that inſtantly cureth, an eternal honour that never 
dieth. Marc. Aurel. 7 


Ipſa quidem Virtus pretium ſi bi, ſolaque lare 
Fort unæ ſecura nitet, nec faſcibus ullis SH! 
Erigitur, plauſuve petit clareſcere vulgi. 
Nil op's externæ cupiens, nil indiga laudis, 
. Divitits animoſa ſuis, immotaque cuncti ? 
Caſibus, ex alta mortalia diſpicit arc. 
Hanc tamen invitam blande veſtigat, & ultro 
Ambit honor, dotuit Fotiens à rure profes 
Libor, & in mediis Conſul quæſitus arairis. 
Claud. in Conf, Manli. 


Laudo factam de neceſſitate virtutem ; "fed plks Lands 


illam quam eligit libertas, non inducit neceſſitas. 
ut medio jacet abruta-cano; 
„Aerni naſſes Candida vela ferunt. | 
Of Peace. | 
ö Defin. Peace is the” qiiet and tranquillity of K ingdoms, 
- burying all ſeditigns, - tumults, uproars and actions; 


and planting eaſe, quietneſs and ſecurity, with all | 


2 flouriſhing ornaments of happineſs. 
Ear n is the peace that i is bought 


wich guiltleſs bloud. 
"They julfiy deſerve the ſword of War, which Wil- 
refuſe the conditions of Peace. 


Peace flouriſneth where Reaſon ruleth; and Joy | 


rei neth where Modeſty directeth. 
eace is the end of War, Honour chez joy of Peace, 
and good Government the ground of m both. | 
Peace is of moſt men deſired. 
Concord in a City is like Harmony in Muſick, 
Concord of many maketh 5 - 


} 
| 
| 
[ 
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As the living members of the body united together 
maintain life, and divided haſten 2 ſo Citizens 
in a Common - wealth by their Concord maintain che 
State, but by their Hatred deſtroy i. 


True Peace is to have Yeace with Verrue, and War : 


with Vice, 


Peace asketh no leſs Wilden to conſerve it, chan 5 


valour ta obtain it. 
The colour of Peace maketh the War more cheats : 
for who ſuſpe@ leaſt are ſooneſt prevented. Olaus Mag. 
Archidamia, the Spartan Lady, ſeeing her Country 


oppreſt by the coverouſneſs of the Magiſtrates, and 


Pyrrhus, triumphing in their miſeries, entred the Se- 


nate-houſe with a naked ſword in her hand; and in 


the name of all the Ladies chid the heartlefs Lords, 


for ſuffering themſelves to live, their Country being 
overthrown, and they. like to loſe their liberty. 


Pyrrhus entring Sicily, poſſeſſed with ſame. hopes: 


of Peace, afterward ſurpriſed their Country, and en - 


thralled the Inhabitants thereof by tyranny. | 
Peace from the mouth of a Tyrant is ofrner Wo 
miſed than performed. Plate. | 
The countenance dechareth a man's inclination | o 
Peace; and the auſterity of Marius's countenance, 


. being! an infant, was ominous to Rome in his old age. 


It is a point of godly wiſdom, to be at Peace with 


men, at War with vices. 


To rule an Eſtate is a heavy burthen; but to un- 
dergo Peace is an eaſie carriage. 

Concord maketh ſmall things mightily to increaſe : : 
bur Diſcord ang great things. ſuddenly to decay. 

To fly from Peace, which we ſhould earneſtly pur- 
ſue, is ro follow Difcord and our own deftruftion. 

That thing is more eſteemed which is obtained by 


peaceful words, than chat which is one by forci- 


ble violence. 


Nemo vires ſuas in pace cognoſcit f enim bella deſurt, ö 


virtutum experimenta non proſunt. Pax 
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45:42 Far ot ima rerum 
Quas s homini noviſſe datum eſti "pax una umb, 
Innumeris melior a par Cuſtodire ſalutem, Nin 
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Defin. Truth is that certain and infallible V Vertue which | 


bringeth forth all goodneſs, revealeth the Creation of 
the World, the power of our Creator, the eternal Crown 


ef Bliſs we hope for, and the puniſhment allotted for 
our miſdoingss it is a vertue through” which we are in- 


-clined to ſpeak no otherwiſe ow our tongue than we 
- think with our Bert. Fic 


br ſtands. nor upon the rongues of men, nor 


honour upon the frowns of Authority. a 


There. is nothing ſo ſecretly hidden, but time and 
truth will reveal it. 


Truth may be oft blamed, but never ſhamed : and : 


Vertue eres by Slander, will at laſt appear with- 
cut blemiſh, - 


The diffolving of a a doubtis the finding of rhe xfuch.. 


Truth is the Law of Arts. 
Truth hath two cham pions, Wiſdom and n * 


Truth is the meſſenger ot God, which every man 


ought to reverence for the love of her maſter. 

Truth only among all things is privileged in ſuch 
wiſe, that When time ſeemeth a0 have broken ler 
wings, then as immortal ſne taketh her force. 

Ihe pureſt Emerald ſhineth brighteſt when it hath 
a foil: and Truth delighterh moſt. when it is appa- 
relled worſt. 

The end of Grammar is to peak aptly and agreea- 
bly; and the end of Speech, Society; of Rhetorick, 
to carry all mens minds to one apinion of Logic,, 
to find out truth amidſt many avonde: n Othete; 
AN * Wen tend to nn x — 
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| Four very good Mothers have four very bad Daugh- 
ters: Truth hath Hatred; Proſperity haih Pride; 
Security hath Peril; and Familiarity hath Contempt. 
&}? Truth is a vertue that ſcaleth the heavens, illami- 
|" nateth the earth, maintainetk juſtice, governeth 
Common-weals, killeth hate, nour iſneth love, and 
diſcovereth ſecrets. . Wnt 
Truth is a ſure pledge not impaired, a ſhield never 
poierced, a flower that never dieth, a ſtate that fearerh 
no fortune, and a port that yields no danger. Cicero. 
Truth is health that is never ſick, a life that hath 
never end, a ſalve that healeth all ſores, a ſun that 
* never ſetteth, a moon that is never eclipſed, an herb 
that is never withered, a. gate that is never locked, 
and a voyage that never breeds wearineſfſss. | 
150 Truth is ſuch a ver tue, that without it our ſtrengtlt 
is weakneſs, our juſti& tyrannous, our humility trai- 
terous, our patience difſembled, our chaſtity vain, 
our liberty captive, and our piety ſuperfluous. | 
Truth is the Centre wherein all things repoſe, the 
Card whereby we fail, the Wiſdom whereby we are 
cured, the Rock whereon we reſt, rhe Lamp that 
guideth us, and the ſhield that de fendeth us. 
Truth is the ground of Science, che ſcale ro Chari- 
ty, the type of Eternity, and the fountain of Grace. 
By truth the innocent ſmileth before the Judge, 
and the Traitour is diſcovered before he is ſuſpected. 
Truth js a good cauſe, and needs no help of Orato- 
ry: and the leaſt ſpeech diſcovers the beſt credit. 
Nui veritatem occultat, & qui mendacium prodit, u- 
terque reus eſt : ille, quia prodeſſe non uult; ifte, quia 
nocere deſiderat. Auguſt. | ONT 


& 


Von bove mattato cœleſtia numind gaudent: 

Woo ego te aſſentari mihi. © 25 

Ego verum amo, Verum volo diei mii: 
mendacem odi. Plaut. ee 
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Of Conſcience. 


Rlimony which. our ſouls carry about with them, bear- 
ang witneſs of what we ſpeak, think, wiſh, or do: it 


ic Fo the wicked an Accuſer, a Fudge, and an Execu- 
 .  Fioner,, to the godly a Comfort, Reward, and Aid a- 


© gainft all adverſities. 


A Guilty Conſcience is a worm that biteth, and 


never ceaſerh. 


I be Conſcience once ſtained with innocent bloud 
is always tied to guilty remorſe, | 35 
ci 


An accuſing Conſcience is a worm that frets like 


Seres Wool, ſecretly and deeply; eaſily. gotten, and 


hardly worn our. 


Defin. "Conſcience generally is the certain and aſſured te- 


© Where the conſcience is drown'd wich worldly 


pomp and riches,there wiſdom is turned to fooliſhaefs, 


\. Conſcience is the Chamber of Juſtice, Orig. TI 

He that frameth himſelf outwardly ro do that 
which his Conſcience reproves inwardly, wilfully re- 
ſiſteth the Law of God. FV 


* Fe, 


© The Conſcience is waſted where ſhipwrecks made 


r 


A good Conſcience is the only liberty. 


The Conſcience is a book, wherein our daily fins 


are written. Fr 5 
A good Conſcience is a conti gual quierneſs. 


Although the Conſcience of many ſeem to be ſea - 


red. with an hot iron, as if it were void of all feeling 


of ſin; yet at the point of death it is awakened, yea 


and it driveth the miſerable ſoul to deſperation. 


We ſhall carry nothing with us out of this life, but 
either agood or bad Conſcience, 


Diſcern diſcreetly, and practiſe reverently thoſe 
things that are good, that thine own Conſcience may 
be clear, and others by chy doings not offended. Greg. 


. 


A clear Conſcience needeth uo excuſe, nor fearerh 


As 


any accuſation. 


/ 
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As the herb Nepenthes, ſo much commended of Ho- 


mer, being put into wine, driveth away all ſadneſs at 


a banquet: ſoa good Conſcience being placed in us, 


doth aboliſh all tediouſneſs of life. 


None is more guilty than he whoſe Conſcience 
forceth him to accuſe himſelf. 

To excuſe one's ſelf before he is accuſed, is to find 
a foul crack in. a falſe Conſcience. | 

Conſcience bearech little or no ſway where Coin 
brings in his plea. 

The Conſcience loaden with the burden of ſin 5s. 


his own Judge and his own Accuſer. 


Whenas any offence is committed through i igno- 


Trance, or any other violent motion; the cauſes that 
_ encreaſe the ſame being cut off, penitence and re- 


morſe of Conſcience preſently follow. 
The Philoſophers count thoſe menincurable, whoſe 


Conſciences are not touched with repentance for thoſe 


fins which they have committed. 


There is no greater damnation than the doom of 
a man's own Conſcience. 


The violence of Conſcience comers. from God, 


who maketh ir fo great, that man cannor abide i it, 


bur is forced to condemn himſelf. — 
A wicked Conſcience pur ſueth his Maſter at his 


heels, and knoweth how to take vengeance, in due 
time. 


Nulla dang gravior pant Conſcientie © vis autem mm 


quam eſſe triſtis ? bene vive. Iſidor. 


. . —Heu quantum pene mens conſcia donat ! 


Hua quemque premit terroris imago. 
Conſcia mens recti fame mendacia ridet. 
Of Prayet. 


'Defin. Prayer ( as ſome Divines affirm) is to talk with 5 
Cod, craving by interceſſion and humble petition, either 
thoſe things which are neceſſary for the maintcnance of 


E this life, or forgiveneſs of thoſe ſins, which. through 
| THE 


frailty we commit. 
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8 2 H E juſt man's Prayer appeaſeth the wrath of God. 
Prayer muſt be freely given, and never ſold. 


Prayer 1 4 che oblation of a thankful heart, and te 


token of a contrite and penitent mind. 
Prayer is not to be attempted with force and vio- 


ſpirit. Aug. 

Happy is that man, whom worldly pleaſures: can- 
not draw from the contemplation of God, and whoſe 
'life is a continual Prayer. 

Prayer is the wing wherewith the ſoul flies to heaven, 
and Meditation the eye wherewith we ſee God. Amb. 


Prayer kindleth, inflameth, and lifteth the heart 
unto Gcd ; and che incenſe of meditation | 1s 4 


in his eyes. 
The Prayer of che poor afflicted pierceth che clouds. 
Prayer is a vertue that prevaileth againſt all remp- 
tation, and againſt all cruel aſſaults of infernal ſpirits, 


againſt the delights of rhis lingring _—_ aud et | 


2 Re motions of t e fleſh. Bernard. 


Prayer begetteth confidence in che ſoul; confidence 7%, 


begertech peace and tranquillity of conſcienceQ. 
Faith joyned with Prayer maketh ir more forcible, 


but humility coupled with. ir maketh 1 it beneficial and . 


effetual. 


| Vertuous and godly diſpoſed EY do ny pray | 


unto God for the cleanſing of the impurity of the 
heart, and do watch it with all diligence that they can, 


and labour to refrain it that the corruption thereof 


burſt not out either to the hurt of themſelves or others. 

The Romans upon certain high days prayed for en- 
creaſe of wealth to the people of Rome which-Sci- 
pio, being Cenſor, changed, ſaying, That it was ſuf- 
ficient, and that they ought: day to pray unto God 
to preferve ſuch as it was. 


Thy Prayer is thy ſpeech to pd. when thou! rea- 


deſt, God ſpeaketh to thee, and WIRE _ en 
thou ralkeft * God. Aug. . Let 


* ENS 
q 


lence of heart, but with ſimplicity and meckneſs of 
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Let Prayer aſcend, that Grace may deſcend, | 
| He that knowerh how to pray well, Knowerh how 
+ 1 j wo ly live well. A 
+ bo 7 0 1 7 muſt be accompanied with the exerciſe of 
. mortific 1 | 
| -No Prayer can tie the Will of God unto us, except 
firſt of all we renounce and conquer our own 'Wills, 
Pray in thy heart unto God at the beginning of all 
by works, that thou mayſt bring them to a good con- 
: Fluſion. Socrat. 
Fray not to God to give thee ſufficient, for that he 
will give to every man unasked : but pray that thou 
mayſt be contented and ſatisfied with that which he 
giveth thee, 
_ Heaven ſhall ceaſe to be, when it ſhall ceaſe to run: 
and men ceaſe to proſper, when they ceaſe to pray. 
20 wrath and love of God follow each other; but 
| the former is mitigated by prayer and repen tance. | 
ee and Repentance bring peace to the anquier 
conſcience, 
Orans confodlerare debet gd petit, quem petit, fp 
ſum qui petit. Bern. 
Hectora donavit Priamo prece motus Achilles. 
lectitir iratus voce rogante Deus. 
3 Of Bleſſedneſs. 
| Defin. Bleſſedneſs or Beatitude is the grace of Gol if 
"his benefits bountifully beſtowed on them that ſerve 
nim, and keep his commandments.” © 
| Rue bleſſedneſs is hid from mortal eyes, "and lefr 
3 1 28 an object to the purer ſpirits. ; 
x j That man cannot be truly blefled i in 1 ver tue 
| hath no place. 5 Stora, 
A man that is wiſe, Although he fall into extreme 
Poverty, yet is he very rich and greatly bleſſedd. 
BY Bleffednefs is an outward quietneſs. Ariſt :- 1 
Bleſſedneſs a far off begirnneth from ne. 
A bleſled man cannot err. 
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There is no tfuer happitieſs in this life than that 
which beginneth everlaſting happineſs; and no truer 
miſery than thar which leadeth co everlaſting miſery. 

The firſt feliciry that godly men have after this 
life is the reſt of their ſouls in Chriſt; the ſecond 
hall be the immortality and glory of their bodies. 
This is perfection and happineſs, even for every 
* rhing to attain the end for which i it was created, and 
therein to reſt aid be bleſſed. 


Hateful and hapleſs is that happineſs that traineth 


men from truth to inſolence. 

Since in every thing the exceſs is hurtful, Fe, a- 
bundanee of felicity is moſt dangerous. 
It is no true bleſſedneſs that hath an end. 

If chou knoweſt all that ought to be known, i 
art truly bleſſed, | 

They are to be accounted bleſſed, to whom for- 
tune hath equally weighed the good with the evil. 


All things truly belonging to bleſſedneſs do chief. 


ly conſiſt in the noble vertues of wiſdom. | 

True bleſſedneſs confiſteth in a good life and hap- 

Not the rich, bur the wiſe avoid miſery, and be⸗ 
| come happy and bleſſed. : 

They that think riches the cauſe of happineſs, de- 
ceive themſelves no leſs than if they ſuppoſed that 
cunning playing upon the Lute or Harp came from 
the Inſtrument, and not from Art. 

Thoſe men be truly blefſed whom no fear rroubleth, 
no penſiyeneſs conſumerh, no. carnal concupiſcence 
tormenteth, no defire of worldly wealth afflicketh, 
nor any fooliſhneſs. moveth unto mirth. 


True felicity conſiſteth in the good ellate of the foul. | | 
Felix anima, que, ſpreto turbine ſeculi;pertranſiens 


corporis elauſtra 3 Hlius ſummi & eee 
lucis poteſt aliquo illuſtrari LE os recs bo fe 
felix cui victa voluptas < 


Tow erga dedit, bong] quem non fregere doloress © | of 
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|  Defin. Lovejs the moſt excellent effect of the Soul, eh 

mans heart hath no fancy to eſteem, value, or ponder any 

bes Jer thing in this wor 1d, but the care and ſtudy to know G 2 

niit ber is it idle, but worketh to ſerve him whom he lo- 

; veth : and this love is heavenly. There is alſo.a love na- 

tural, and that is à poiſon which ſpreadeth through every 

ve in, it is an herb that being ſown in the entrails morti- 
feth all the members; a peſtilence that through melan- 

choly Eilleth the heart; and the end of all vertues. 


— 


0 VE is the Maſter of boldneſs and confidence. 
.Niphus. de pulch. | 
Love is an unreaſonable exceſs of defi ire, which 
cometh ſwiftly, and departeth ſlowly. 
He that loveth is often deceived and blinded i in that 
which he loveth. 


The love that 4 man getteth by his vettue is moft | 
permanent. 


Love is full i ſpeech, but never more abundanc £3 
therein than in praiſe. 
A friend loveth always, a a lover bur ſor a time. 
The love of beauty is the forgetting of reaſon. 


Love begun in peril ſavoureth of greateſt delight 
when i it is poſſeſſed. 


Loye:inchanceth the "TSHR of-men with unfit fancies, 
and lay eth beauty as a ſnare to intrap vertuvre. 
Love is a fading pleaſure mixed with bitter paſſions, 
and a miſery temper d with a fe momentary delights. 

All bonds are little enough to hold love. | | 

.. Love is a vertue, if it be meaſured by dutiful Choice, 
. and not maimed with wilful chance. 416 7 
. Lawleſs.love never endeth without joſtz nor doth 
5 the nuptial bed defiled eſcape without revenge. 


Fancy is a worm that biteth foreſt the bet 
 bloſloms of youth, 


1 e Lore 
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Love is not to be ſuppreſt by wiſdom, becauſe not 
to be comprehended with reaſon. 
Hot love is ſoon cold, and faith plighted with an 


adulrerous vow is tied without conſcience, and broken 


Wichour care. 

Love, as it is variable, foi it is mighty in forcing el⸗ 
fects without denial. 

Cupid is not to be reſiſted without courage, bur en- 


cs wich courteſie. 


Love vanquiſherh Ty rants, conguereth the malice of 
the envious, and reconcilerh mortal foes unto perfe& * 
friendſhip, | 

Love is a heat full of coldnefs, a feet full of bit- 
terneſs, a pain full of pleaſantneſs, making the thoughts 
have eyes, and hearts ears, bred by defire, nurſed b 


— t, weaned by jealouſie, killed by diſſembling, 


uried by ingratitude. 

Thar which with the hearr is loved, with the heart 
is lamented. 

Love is a worm, which commonly Beer⸗! in the Eye, | 
and dies in the heart. | 
Io be free from love is ſirange, bur to think ſcorn 
to be beloved is monſtrous. - . | 

Love and Royalty can ſuffer no Equals. , 

Love being honeſt may reap diſdain, but not dif- 
race. 

2 He that feeds upon fancy may be troubled i in the di- 
ſtion. 

2 never took thought, but near her life s end; 

and hope of heaven had never fear of hell. 

Things immortal are not ſubject to affection. Her. 
Affection bred by inchantment is like a flower 
en in ſilk, in colour and form moſt like, but no- 

ching at all in fubſtance and favour. 

Love gotten by withcraft is 28 unpleaſant, as fiſh 

taken with-medicines is unwholeſome. 


Love is a mm which draweth nothing i he 
590. += NE 
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the mouth but air, and nouriſheth Ae in the bo- 


dy but che tongue. 


| Love breaketh the brain, but never bruiſeth the 
1 bro; conſumeth the heart, but never toucheth the 
skin; and maketh a deep ſcar to be feet A any 


wound be felr. 


A man hath choice to begin love, but not to end it. 
It is meet for lovers to prefer manners before. mo- 


"vey, and honeſty before beauty. 


" Lawleſs love without reaſon is the very loadſtone 


to ruth and ruine. 


Love is 7 ſatisfied with gold, but only payed wich 


love again. 


Love nar a4 a multitude of ſinful offences; and 


ry covereth a world of infirmities. 


are tied with eyes, and cannot be un- 
tied with hands, made faſt with thoughts, not to be 
unlooſed with fingers. 
To have a fair miſtreſs in love, and want gold to 
maintain her; to have thouſands of people to fight, 
and no peny to pay them; maketh your miſtreſs wild, 


_ and your Sould iers rame. 


True love is never idle, but worketh to ſerve him 


whom he loveth. Aug. 


As Ivy in every place findeth ſomewhat to cleaye 


uno, ſo love is ſeldom without a ſubject. 


Love is threefold : the firſt only embraceth ver- 
tue; the ſecond is infamous, which preferreth bodily 
pleaſure; the third is of the body and foul: nothing 
more noble than the firſt, than the ſecond nothing 


4 more vile, the third is equal to both. Plato. 


Love is a cruel impreſſion of that wonderful paſ- 
ſion, which to be defined is impoſſible, becauſe no 
words reach to the ſtrong nature of ir, and only they 


know it which inwardly do feel it. Aurel. 


He that maketh his Miſtreſs a Goldfinch 1 per- 


haps in time find her a WIE 
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The aſſaults, of love muſt be beaten back at the 
firſt ſight, leſt they undermine at the ſecond. Pythag. 
He that looketh to have clear water, muſt dig 


Fes ; he that longeth for ſweet muſick, muſt ſtrain 
Art to the higheft; and ke that ſeekerh to win his 


love, muſt ſtrerch his labour, and hazard his lite, 


It falleth out in love as it doth. with Vines ; for the 
Young Vines bring the moſt wines, but the old is beſt. 
Birds are detained with ſweet calls, bur they axe 


caught with broad nets: Lovers are allured with fair 


looks, and entangled with diſdainful eyes. 

He that hath ſore eyes muſt not behold the candle; 
nor he that would leave his love, fall to the remem- 
brance of his Lady: for the one cauſeth his eyes to 
ſmart, and the other procureth his heart to bleed. 


Like as the fire waſteth the wood, ſo ſcornfulnels . 


conſumeth love. Hermes. } 
Love can never be tully fixed, when i in him hay i is 
beloved there wantech merir, 


Ir is convenient in love to be diſcreer,and i in hatred 


provident and adviſed. 4 
Love is a frantick frenzy, that ſo infects lle minds 


of men, that under the taſte of Nectar they are poiſon- 


ed wich the water of Styx. 


Love brings on lewd looks to command by power, 
and to be obeyed by force. 


Love and Fortune favour them chat are reſolute. 

Lovers oft times proceed in their ſuit as Crabs, 
Mboſe paces are always backward, 

As affection in a lover is reſtleſs, ſo if it be perfect 
it is endleſs. 

Love is a ſweet tyranny, becauſe the lover endu- 
reth his torment willingly. Niphus. | 

The mind of a lover is not where he liverh, bur 


where he loverh. 
Love fix d on vertue aſk ever by continuance. 


The paſſionate Lover if he ſail, love is his Pilot ; 


if 


1 re 


in muſick, that by his melody he may intice her; to 
nature wanteth, he ſechech to amend by art; and the 
and fancy; though never ſo fortunate, is but a maſs 


| out by force. 


knoweth not what he ſhould deſire. 


; will not be removed on a ſudden. 


wound 
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if he walk, love is his companion; 5 if he ſleep, love i is 
his pillow, 7 
Love is only demecked by love, and fancy muſt be 
cured by affection. Pyt h. 
Sophecles being demanded what harm he would 
wiſh'to his enemy; anſwered, That he might love 
where he was net fanſied. 
Love is moſt fortunate where courage is s moſt reſolute; 
Aﬀections. are harder to ſuppreſs, than enemies to 
ſub due. 
Lovers cache are like ſetrers made of glaſs, that gli- 
ſer fair, but couple no conſtraint, 
Love maketh a man that is naturally addicted to vice 
to be endued with vertue, forcing him to apply himſelf 
to all laudable exerciſes, that thereby he may obtain 
his love's favour; coveting to be skilful inf good let- 
ters, that by Kis learning he may allure her; to excel 


trame his ſpeech in a perfect Phraſe that by his learn- 
ing and eloquence he may perſwade her; and what 


only cauſe of this vertuous diſpoſition 1s love. 
Love, be it never ſo faithful, is but a Chaos of care 


of miſery. Chilo. 
Love is to be driven wy by reaſon, nor to be chruſt 


Amidſt D paſſions of - man, love Is che 
fountain of all other.. | 
The Lover knowerh what he dorh def Ire, ir he 


Love may wither by little and little, but the root 


Iris a proſit fot young ons: and ful fo old men, ; 
to be in love 2001919 16} 
The beſt Phyſician to cure ore 18 me thar ede the, 


* 
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The firſt ſtep to wiſdom is, not to love; the ſe- 
cond, fo to love that it is not perceived. Plato. 
Secret love burneth with the fierceſt flame. 

As a King is honoured in his Image, ſo God in man 


is both loved and hatred: he cannot hate man who lo- iy 


veth God, nor can he love God who hateth man, Bern. 
He that gathereth Roſes muſt be content to prick 


His fingers: and he that will win a woman's good Will 


muſt be content with ſharp words. 
There are fix properries in love :  Self-love i is the 


ground of miſchief; Laſcivious love, the root of re- 


morſe; Wanton love, the cowards warfare; Pure 

love never ſaw the face of fear; Pure love's eyes. 

pierce the darkeſt COrmetss) Pure love e the; 

greateſt dangers; 1 1/1 5 ke cr 
Libertas quonian mulls jam reſtas e 43% ro] = 
Nullus liber erit, ſi quis amare velit. 


Jae Venus. | 
) k 5A Of Jealouſie. } 

Defitl Featonſie' is A diſerſe: of tbe mind, proceeding: 
from a fear that 4 man hatb, that that thing ic cm. 
mumniĩcated to another which: be world not have common, 
but private to himſelf: it is alſo bred of that love 
which will not ſuffer a Partner in a | thing beloved. 


IE chat is pained with the reſileſs torment of 0 


louſie doubrerh and miſtruſteth himſelf, being 
ah frozen with fear, and fired wich ſuſpivion. Her. 
<7 "ogy is ſuch a heavy and grievous enemy to the 

holy eſtate of matrimony, and ſoweth between the 

married couple ſuch deadly ſeeds of ſecret hatred and 


contention, as love being once raſed out with di- 


ſtruſt thereof; thro envy inſueth bloody revenge. 
A jealous: man is ſuſpicious, evermore judging the 
worſt ; for if his Wife be merry, herhinkerh — im- 


modeſt; if ſober, ſullen; if pleaſant, a” | 
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if ſhe laugh, it is lewdly; if ſhe look, it is lightly : 
yea, he is ſtill caſting beyond the Moon, and watch- 
eth as the crafty Cat over the filly Mouſe, 

Love as it is divine with loyalty, fo it is helliſh with 


jealouſie. 


Jealouſie proceedeth from too much love. 

The heart being once infected with Jealouſie, the 
ſleeps are broken, and dreams prove unquiet; the 
night. is conſumed in ſlumbers, thoughts. and cares, 
and the day in woe, vexation and miſery. | 

The Jealous man living dies, and dying prolongs 
out his lite and paſſion worſe than death; none loox - 
eth on his love, bur ſuſpicion ſays, This is he that 


covets to be corrival in my favours; none knocks at 
the door, but ſtarting up, he thinketh them to be 
the Meſſengers of faney; none talk but they whiſper. 


of affection. If ſhe frowns, ſhe hates him, and loves 


_ orhers; if ſne ſmile it is becauſe ſhe hath had ſucceſs 


in her love: if ſhe look frowardly on any Man, ſhe” 
difſembles ; if ſhe favour him with a gracious eye, 


then, as a man: poſſeſſed with a frenzy, he. crieth out 


that neither fire in the ſtraw, nor love in a woman's. 
looks can be concealed. Thus doth. he lire reſtleſs, 
and maketh love, that of it ſelf is ſwWeet, to be in taſt 
more bitter than gall. TX n 
Jealouſie is a hell to the mind, and an horrour to the 
conſcience, ſuppreſſing reaſon, and inciting rage. 
As there is no content to the ſweetneſs in love; ſo 
there is no deſpair to the prejudice of Jealouſie. 
As a ſhip in a tempeſt, ſo. is the mind toſt by Jeq- 
louſie: the one ſtill expecteth his wrack, the other 
ſeeketh his own ruine. | 
Jealouſie maketh the coward ſtout, the. baſhful au- 
dacious, the babler filent. I 
He that is jealous is like him that is ſick of an ague, 


and poureth in drink to augment the chilneſs of his 


ſickneſs. Hip. 3 
| B 4. There 


3 
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There can be po greater Tyranny than jealouſie, 


whereby a man continually murthereth himſelf living. 
8 begetteth revenge, revenge nouriſheth 
alouſie. | FFV 
Love is married to jealouſie. 8 | 
Suſpicion is the mother of jealoufle. Djonyſius. 
treaſure, and a fair wife. | 
Jealouſie is a cruel difeafe, that peſtereth the mind 
with inceſſant paſſions. 5 5 
Jealouſie in ſeeking death contemneth it; in find- 
ing it repineth thereat; not for enduring it, but be- 
cauſe it ſuffereth him not to out- live revenge. 
As the G 
Jealous man een his own choice excellenteſt. 
Ot little Brooks proceed great Rivers, and from 
| Tmall ſparkles of jealouſie ariſe great flames of diſtem- 


Three things breed jealouſie; a mighty ſtate, a rich 


perature. 5 8 | 
Jo trouble a jealons man with counfel, is to aug- 


ment his pain with ſuſpicion, | 
- Matrimonium ita demum tranquills exigi poteſt, ſi ux- 


or cæca maritus autem ſurdus fiat, Femineum genus ze- 
lotypie eſt obnoxium, & hinc oriuntur rixe & querimo- 


nies rurſus matito obnoxia eſt uxoris garrulitas; qua 
moleftia cariturus eſt fi ſurdus ſit. 


Of Hate. 


Defin. Hate or Envy, is a grief ariſing of another man's | 


proſperity, and malignity is moſt commonly joined with 


"it; whether it be the foundation of it, as ſome ſay, or 


"one part thereof, as others would have it. This ma- 


Iignity or common hate is a-delight and pleaſure. taten 


in another man's harm, altho we receive no profit there- 


' by; and it ſeemeth to be accidental, that is procured 


- by a hatred or ill-will, ariſing of ſome evil affection 
which one man beareth to another. | h 


thinks her own birds faireſt, ſo the 
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ſpurns at that ſhe cannot reach. 
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H E greateſt floud hath the ſooneſt ebb; the ſo- 
reſt tempeſt the ſuddeneſt calm, the hotteſt love” 
the: coldeſt end; and from the deepeſt deſire often- 
times enfueth the deadlieſt mae. 
Hate thirſterh to ſalve his hurts by revenge. 
Envy is a ſecret enemy to honour, 
There is nothing that more ſpiteth a man, than to 
receive an injury before his enemy. 75 
Hatred is the ſpirit of darkneſs. [ig 
Hatred is blind as well as love. Plutarch. 

Envy is imagined of the Poets to dwell in a dark 
cave, being pale and lean, looking aſquint, abounding 
with gall, her teeth black, never rejoycing but in 
others harm, ſtill unquiet and careful, and continual- 
ly tormenting her ſelt. 

Envy in chis point may be diſcerned from hatred z 
the one is ſecret, the other is open. 

The envious man is fed with dainty meat, for he 
doth continually gnaw upon his own heart. | 

Hate harh ſundry affections, as contempt, anger, 
debate and ſcornfulneſs. 

Envy ſnooteth at others, and woundeth her ſelf. 


Sicilian Thrants yet did never find 
Than Envy greater torment of the mind. 
Ax wiſe man had rather be envied for 38 ſpas - 
ring, than pitied for his prodigal ſpending. 
Bavins are known by their bands, Lions by their 
claws, Cocks by their combs, and Envious men by 
their manners, 
Envy never caſteth her eye low, and ambition ne- 
vet points but always upward. 
Revenge barketh only at the Stars, and ſpight 


Envy braggeth but draweth no blood; and che ma. 
licious have more mind to quip than might to cut. 
It | Bs Envy.. 
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| Rab is like lightning that will appear inthe dark- S 
eſt fog. 
— few dare ſerve or follow fuch as the prince 


doth hate. 
Much ſtrangenefs breedeth hatred, and too much 
familiarity breedeth contempt. 


The grudge, hatred and malice of chem that be evil 
juſtifiethᷣ the juſtice and ſentence of them that be good. 


It is better to be fellow with many in love, than to 
be a King with hatred and envy. 


Envy is blind, and can do nothing but diſpraiſe | 


vertue. Solon. 


As ruſt conſumeth Iron, fo doth envy the. hearts of ” 


the envious; Anaxag. 


Am envious man waxeth lean with the farnefs of his | 


neighbour. 
Ir is a ſcab of the world to be envious at vertue. 
Envy is the companion of mighrineſs. 


I do not allow of envy 3 but for good, ſaith gra 3 


pides, I would be envied. 


Envy is the daughter of pride, the. author of mur- 


ther and revenge, the beginner of ſecret ſedition, and 
the perpetual tormenter of vertue. 


Envy is the filthy ſlime and impoſthume of the ſoul, | 


a perpetual torment to him in whom it abideth; 2 ve- 
nome, a poiſon, or quick-filver, which conſumerh the 
'flefh, and drieth up the marrow of the bones. Socrat. 


Take away envy, and that which J have is thine : let 
there be no envy, and that which thou haſt is mine. 
The envious man thinketh his Neighbour s loſſes to 


be his gain. 


Of Vices envy is the moſt ancient, Fride the grea- 
teſt, and Glutony the fouleſt. 


The injured man doth oftentimes forget, but the 


envious man doth never ſpare to perſecute. 


Enyy 1s a ſickneſs growing from other mens happi- 


neſs. Aer. Aurel. 
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« -% - If any man be good, he i is envied; if evil, himſelf 
| 
| 


is envious, _ 
The enyious bury men quick, and raiſe” up men be- 
| ing dead, 
"= - flidden hatred is more dangerous than open enmity. 
It is an evil thing to hurt becauſe thou hateſt: but 
it is more wicked, becauſe thou haſt hurt, e 
to hate. 
Malice drinketli up the greateſt part of his own .- 
poiſon. | Socrat. 
| That hatred is commonly moſt deadly which hath 
. once been buried, and afterwards through Injury is 
revived, 
The Injury of a friend is more grievous than the 
malicious hatred of an Enemy. 
Envy is always ready to ſpeak what cometh next to 
mind, and not that which ſhe ought to ſpeak. 7 
Like as grief is a diſeaſe of the ody, ſo is malice a 
. ſickneſs of the Soul. 
ö Envy is nothing elſe but grief of the mind at other 
mens proſperity. 4mb. 

Debate, deceit, contention and envy are the fruits 
of evil thoughts. = 
Envy doth always wait at vertue's elbow. 
Glory in the end ereſteth that which envy | in the be- 

ginning ſeemed to depreſt. | 
Paſcitur in vivis Iivor, poſt fata quieſci t. 
Nulla ingenia tam prona ad invidiam ſunt qudm eorum 

dui genus ac fortunam ſuam animis non æ quant, qui virtue 

tem & * jenum bonum oderunt. 
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Of Women. 
3 Defin. Women being of one and the ſelf ſame ſubſet 
4- with man, are what man is, only fo, much mre imper- 
ith. « as 9 4 are created the Walen veſſe's ba... 
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. . 8 are cither too n. not to 
be redreſſed, or elſe tricked up with diſſi- 
mulation, not to be believed. 


Who finds conſtancy in a woman finds all things in 


a woman. 

Women are to be meaſured, not by their beauties, 
but dy their vertues. 
Women in their wills are peremptory, andi in their 
anſwers ſharp; yet like Falcons they will ſtoop to a 
gaudy lure. 

Womens tongues pierce as deep as their eyes. 


Womens eyes ſhed tears both of ſorrow and diffi- 


mulation. 
Women are wonders of nature, if they wrong not 
nature. 
Women that are vertuous are to be eſteemed and 
henoured, but ſuch as are naughty ought to be avoid- 
ed and dildained. 


A woman once made equal with man becometh his 


ſ Luperiour. Socrat. 

Women ate of right tender condition; they will 
complain tor a ſmall cauſe, and for lefs will riſe up 
into great pride. 

Like as no man can tell wheton ſhook wringeth him 
better than he that wears it; ſono man can tell a wo- 
mans dif! poſition better than he that hath wedded her. 


Marc, Aurel, _ / 
"There is no creature that more deſireth a and 


worſe kee peth it, than a woman. 


Beauty in the faces of women, and folly in their | 


brade, be two worms that fret life and waſte goods. 
'Women for a little goodneſs look for Br praiſe; 
but for much evil no chaſtiſement. 
A fierce beaſt and a perillous enemy to the Com- 
mon- wealth is a wicked woman ; for ſhe is of much 
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lieth from the fire ; and a woman moſt heart-hollow 


licious, and deceitful. 


Which is denied her. 


. fo hard in the bud that it ſoundeth like ſteel, and be. | 


they demand. 


and the depth of their hearts hath a ſtring that ſtrerch-< | 
eth to their rongue's end, | 


aud their tongues by nature to . | 
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The Eagle, when ſhe ſoareth neareſt the Sun, hovers 
for a prey; the Salamander is moſt warm when he 


4 


when ſhe is moſt lip-holy. 
Though women ſeem chaſt, yet they may ſecretly 
delight in change; and though their countenance be 
coy to all, yer their conſcience N be courteous to 
ſome one. | 
Women in miſ⸗ chief are wiſer than men. | 
Women by nature are more piriful chan men; dut 
being moved to anger they become very envious, ma- 


Women that are chaſt when they are truſted, prove 
wanton when they are cauſleſly ſuſpected. | | 
It is the property of a woman to covet moſt that 


Virgins hearts are like "EINE whoſe fruit i is 


ing ripe, put forth, is nothing but wool. 
As it is natural to women to deſpiſe chat which is 
offered, ſo it is death to them to be denied that which 


Womens hearts are full of holes, apt to receive, hue | 
not to retain. a 

He that can abide a curſt wife need not fear what 
company he liveth inn 

Like as to a ſhrewd horſe belongeth a ſharp bridle; F 
ſo ought a curſt wife to be ſharply handled. Plato. 

The cloſets of womens thoughts are ever open, 


Women are like to Fortune ſtanding: upon a Globe, 
winged with the feathers of fickleneſs. 

The rule for a Wife tolive by is her Husband, if he 
be obedient to the Laws publick. 

The eyes of women are framed by art to enamour, 
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Womens 
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Womens faces are lures, their beauty baits, their 
looks nets, and their words inciting charms. 


A hard- favoured woman, renowned for her Chaſti- | 
«© is more to be honoured than ſhe that is inconſtanr, 
0 


ugh never ſo famous for her beauty. Mar. Aurel. 


Sophocles being asked, why, when he brought in the 
perſons of women, he made them always good, 


whereas Euripides made them bad ; Becauſe I (quoth 


he ) do repreſent women as they ſhould be, Euripi- 


des ſuch as they are. 
A fair woman unconſtant, may be reſembled wich 


the counterfeit which Praxiteles made of Flora; be- 
fore the which if one ſtood directly, it ſeemed to 


weep; if on the left · ſide, it ſeemed to laugh; if on 
the right-ſide, to ſleep. 

Womens wits are like Sheffield knives, which ſome. 
times are ſo ſharp that they will cut a hair, and other- 
while ſo blunt that they muſt go to the grindſtone. 


If women be beautiful, they are to be won with | ' 
praiſes; if coy, with prayers; if prod, with gifts ; 'Y 


if covetous with promiſes. 


A woman of good life feareth no man with an evil 


tongue. 
Women often in their loves reſemble the Apothe- 
caries in their Arts, who chuſe the weeds for their 


ſhops, when they leave the faireſt flowers in the gar- 
di p 


The' wiſer ſort of women are commonly tickled | 


with ſelf-love. 
- The affections of women are always fertered, ei- 
ther with outward or inward beauty. 
Womens hearts and their tongues are not relatives. 
A fair woman with foul conditions is like a ſumptu- 
ons ſepulchre full of rotten bones. 


woman that hath been married to many can hard- 


Iy pleaſe 8 
An honeſt woman being beautiful killerh j0a0g men 
with her countenance, Gruevar, A 
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tuous woman, being on earth hath attained heaven; 
being in want, hath attained wealth; being in woe, 


participes eruditijonis virorum fiant, abſurda multa pra- 


Defin; Beaity j is 4 ſeemiy compoſition of all the mem- 
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A woman's mind is uncertain, it hath as many new 
deviees as @ tree hath leaves: for ſhe is always de- 
rous of change, and ſeldom loveth him heartily with 
whom ſhe hath been long converſant. 

Truſt not a woman when ſhe weepeth, for it is her 
nature to weep when ſhe wanteth her will, Socrat. 

Silence in a woman is a ſpeciatvertue.. t 

A woman that hath no dowry. to mary her, ought 
to have vertue to adorn her. 5 

A woman in her wit, is pregnable; in her ſmile, de- 
ceivable; in her frown, revengeable; ; in her death, 
acceptable. 

A fair, beautiful and chaſt woman is the perfect 
workmanſhip of God, the true glory of Angels, the 
rare Wee of 7 and ſole wonder of the world. ; 
Hermes). i. 1! : 44 | 

That man that i is married to a peaceable and ver- 


hath attained comfort. 
Femina nulla bona eſt; vel f bona contigit alli. | 
' Neſcio quo patio res mala facta bona eſt. 
"if ſermonum optima ſemina mulieres ſuſcipiant, gy 


 vaque conſilia argue. cogitationes & e males pari- 
unt. Plutarch. 5 1 
2 | TIES of Beauty. 


bers, wherein all the parts with à certain grace agree 
 Fogether : but beauty and comlineſs of the mind is 4 
convenience meet for the excellency of a man, and that 
wherein his nature doth differ from other living Crea- 
| _ and as the . beauty moveth and re- 
j cyceth the eyes; ſo this ſhining in our lives"by good” 
order and moderation, both in deed and word, draw- 
. * unto us Fe bearts of thoſe men nen whom we 
FUCs EF * $5 4 1 
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B= is ſuch a fading good, that! it can ſearce be 


po! efled before it be vaniſhed. 19-0 Fug 
Beauty tameth the heart, and Gold overcmerh. 
beauty. - - 
The greateſt gift char ever the Gods beſtowed upon 8 


man is Beauty; for it both delighteth the eye, con- 


tenteth the mind, and winneth ane and favour 


of all men. Anacharſi 6. 2 01. 


Beauty is a Tyrant for a ſhort time, the privilege 


of nature, a cloſe deceir, and a ſolitary. Kingdom. 


It is a blind man's queſtion, to 9c why thoſe tings: | 


are loyed which: are beautiful. u 


The beauty of the body witherethwith age, and' is 
impaired by ſickneſs. L 

The deu of the ſoul 3 is innocency and humiliey:. 
Greg. 

The faireft creature that God: made was the world. 

Women that paint themſelves to feem beautiful do 
clean deface the Image of their Creator. An. 
A beautiful countenance is a ſilent commendation. 

Beauty cannot inflame the fancy ſo muc h in a month, 
as ridiculous folly can quench it in a moment. 

Beauty, vertue, and wealth, are baue Ser perſive | 
ſions to make love vehement. = 

The more beauty js ſeen, the more it is admired. 

In all things diviſible there is ſomething more, ſome- 
thing leſs; ſomething equal, more or leſs; PANE] 
then more equal than beauty or wit? Ariſt. 

The Scorpion, if he touch never ſo lightly invena⸗ 


— 


meth the whole body, the leaſt ſpark of wild · fire ſets 


a - whole houſe on flame, the. Cockatrice killeth men 
with his ſight, -chc ting of love and beauty woundeth 
deadly, the flame of fancy ſets all the thoughts on fire, 
and the eyes of a Lover. wounded. with bean a- are 
counted incurable. 
He that! is an enemy to beauty! 5 a: loc to nature. 
25 F 


5 
„ 


mens eyes to ſhoor at. 


Wits Common- wealth. 33 
Beauty without honeſty is like poiſon preſerved i in 


a box of gold. 
Beautiful women are dangerous marks for young 


Chuſe not thy wife by her beauty, but by her ho- 
neſty: for good deeds will remain when age hath ta- 
ken her beauty from her. 

Pravam facit miſturam cum ſapientia forma Neg. 
Ie decoris cura plus placef, & Hor Hunt quod nan orn. 
mus ornatius eſt. amb. 


| | of Diliathtton!. 
Vefin. Diſſimulat ion is an evil humour of the mind, a 
. Contrary to honeſty ;, it is a.countenance ever diſagree- 
Ing from the heart's fg th, and a noker uus 22 
n whatſoever it ſuggeſteth, S ada an fp 


1 E holieſt men in ſhew prove often the e 
eſt men in heart. Plotin. : 

The tip of the tongue ſoundeth not always the 
depth of the heart. 

Where there is the greateſt flouriſh of vertue, there 
oft-times appeareth the greateft blemiſh of vanity. 

A counterfeir diſeaſe is ſometimes taken away with | 
a falſe ſyrup. 

It is better to have an open foe than a diſſembling 
. friend. Pythagoras. © 
SBrubtile Sophiſtry perverteth true Philoſophy. 

He which dwelleth next to a Cripple will foon 
learn to halt: and he that is converſant with an hy- 
| Pore will ſoon endeavour to d iſſemble- 

Diſſembled holineſs is double iniquity. 

The more talk is ſeaſoned with fine phraſes the 
leſs it ſavoureth of true meaning. 
Hie that diſſembleth ſinneth nor of ignorance; but 3 
deceiveth by a colour which he himſe f ee 0 
be falſe. Origen. 

Diſſemble 
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34 Wits Common-wealth = 
Di'ſſemble not with thy friend either for fear to dif- 

| pleaſe him, or for malice to deceive him. Plato. 

i It is far better to ſpeak the truth in a few words, 
than to keep filence with deep diſſimulation. | 


* Deceit deſerves deceit, and che end of treachery is 
il | to have no truſt. | „„ 

vj _ hath need of cloaking, whereas truth is ever 
naked. 3 | N 
1 He that hath often been deceived with the lies of a: 
il diſſembler, will ſcarce give him credit when he bring» 
| | eth a true tale. Plato. | | 

| The flattering of an enemy is like the melody of 

the Syrenes, who ſing not to ſtir up mirth, but allure 

Wt unto miſhap. | 5 Sg 3 | 

ia The mind of a. crafty diſſembler is hardned more 


| by practice, than the hands of an Artificer by great 


| . 5 | | 
| |  Tmpia fub dulci melle uenena Iatent. 
| Hleredis fletus ſub perſona. riſus eſt. 


; . OE RR 
Defin. Folly, or intemperaney in our actions, is an over- 
flowing in voluptuouſneſs, forcing and compelling all rea- 
| ſen in ſuch ſors, that no. cohſiderat ion of, loſs or hinde- 
. rance is able to flay or keep back him, that is, thro long 
| cuſtom, infected with vice from betaking. himſelf. of ſet 
1 purpoſe to the execution of all his defires and luſts, as. 
4 | he that plareth his ſole and ſovereign. good therein, ſeek- | 
| 


ing fer no other. content ation in am thing, but only in 
that which, bringeth to hi ſenſes delight and pleaſure. 


ATE wit and unfruitful wiſdom are the next 
, neighbours. to folly. | 


There can be no greater vanity.in;the world, than 


to eſteem the world, which eſteemeth no man; and 
to make little account af God, who fo greatly fegar- 


There 


deth all men. Auguſt. 


44 
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There can be no greater folly in man, than by 
much travel to encreaſe his goods, and with vain 
pleaſures to loſe his ſoul. Greg. = "SF 
It is folly to attempt any wicked beginning, in hope 


of a good ending. 


He chat is vainly carried away with all things, is 


never delighted with one thing. 


- 1 


an extraordinary perfection to amend. _ | 
The importunate- and the fool are brothers chil- 
dren, Marcus Aurel.  _ : „ 
Fire is to be quenched in the ſpark,” weeds are to be 
rooted out in the bud, and folly in the bloſſom. 
Follies paſt are ſooner remembred than redreſſed. 


Ir is a common imperfection to commit folly, but 


He that makes a queſtion; where there is no doubt, 
muſt take an anſwerayhere there is no reaſon.  . 
Few vices are ſufficient to darken many vertues, 
Plutarch. | | 1 | 


He that lendeth to all that will borrow, ſhewerh 
great good - will, bur little wiſdoonmn. 

After raſn marriage always comes repentance. 
Vanity is the Path wherein youth marcheth, and 
folly the Page that waits attendant upon their actions. 
' Pygmalion carved à Picture wich his hand, and do- 
ted upon it with his hearr. 


Too much curioſity ſavoureth of ſelf- love; and 


ſuch as are too familiar run into contempt. 


Folly refuſech gold, and frenzy preferment: wiſ-: 
dom ſeeketh after dignity, and counſel Jookerh, for 


ain. þ 9 8 1 
L To. make the thing. proper to one which before 
was common to all, is a true note of folly, and a be- 


ginning of diſcord, © 8 
The riotous that ſickneth upon a ſurfeit, and the fool 
that feedeth adverſity, can very hardly be cured» Solen. 

. The fool wanteth all things, and yer if he had them 


+ » ” % A 


could not uſe one of them. 
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feeth things before they come to pass. 


36 hl Cath, © 


Some be fogls by Nature, and ſome be crafty fools to 
get themſelves a living; for when they cannot thrive 
by their wiſdom, then they ſeck to live by folly. 

Among the fooliſh he is moſt fool that knowerh lr. 13 
tle, and yet would ſeem to know much. 4 g. 

To be overcome with affections is eie token 


of folly. _ 
"Ir is @ great folly for a man to mufe much on fuch =! 
things as paſs his underſtanding. eee eg 5 3 


Folly is the poverty of the mind. 

It is meer folly to hate ſin in another, and ſeeking 
to correct it, to fall into a greater ſin thy ſelf. 

A fool that from baſe poverty is raifed up to riches 
and worldly . proſperity, is of all men moſt forgerful 
amd unfriendiy to his friends. 

A thing done a fool knoweth; bora vile man fore- 


The more riches that a fool hath, the fooliſher he is. 
The heart of a fool is in his wourh, but the mouth: 

of a wiſe man is in his heart, © | * 

Inſtruction given ro fools encreaſeth folly 1 293122 
_ Inter cetera mal hoc. oe baber Aultisia, Semper 
2 uivere. Seneca. 

Sicut nec auris efcar, net putter e cgi: : ia 
nec 1 ſapientiam ſapientis intelligit. CR OLI, 


Of Fattery. 1 

Defmn. Flattery is 4 peſtilent' and e dies 1 Is | 
' hardly to he diſcerned from friendſhip,” becauſe in ebe 
ry motion and affection of the mind they are mutual- 
- by mingled together; but in their actions, they are meer 
 Contraries, po fatter diſſenteth Nee whey it tri 10 
intend. 220 10 gal lg 

10 : 17 3007 9 Aut 17 
E 16 eawilg | whae leather reſpetterh' this Wang 
1 words of a flatterer, than the true rand 2 faith-⸗ 
ful friend, * a elle 7 | 1 
at- 


Ar. 
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Flattery reſembles Swallows, which. in the Sum- 


-mer-time creep under every houſe, and in the Winter 
leave nothing behind them. bur dirt. | 


Flatterers blaze that with praiſe which they have 


cauſe to blaſpheme with curſes. 


To flatter a wiſe man ſhews want of wiſdom in the 
flatterer, 

As no Vermine will breed where they find no 
warmth, no Vultures haunt where they find no prey, 


no Flies ſwarm where they ſee no fleſh, no Pilgrims 
creep where there is no Croſs, ſo there is no Paraſite 


will lurk where he finds no gain. 
He that ſeeketh by a plauſible ſhadow of 2 


to ſeduce a mind from chaſtiry to adultery, ſinnet 
; againſt the law of nature, in defrauding a man of his 
due, his honour, and his reputation, Lacfan. 


Little things catch light minds, and f. 
that feedeth firſt upon fennel. 
White filver draweth black lines, and IE words 
breed ſharp torments. 
It is better to fall among a ſort of Ravens, than a- 
mongſt flatrering.companions : for the Ravens never 
eat a man till he be dead, bur flatterers will nor ſpare 


y is a worm 


to devour him while he i is alive. Plutarch. 


Flattery is like a golden pill, which' ourmardlly gi- 
veth pleaſure, bur inwardly is full of bitterneſs. - 
Flatterers are like Trencher-flies, which wait more 


for lucre than for love. 


Endeavour diligently to Know | thy elf, fo ſhall's no 


flatterer deceive thee. Bias. 


The flatterer diligently applieth himſelf e to the time, 
and frameth his ſpeech to pleaſe his maſter” s humcur. 


Like as a chameleon hath all colours ſave white, 


Jo hath a flatterer all points fave honeſty. 


The wood maintaining fire is conſumed by it; and 
riches, which nouriſh flatteries, by them come to no- 
thing. Stobæus. = 


* 
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e 
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He that truly knows himſelf cannot be deceived by 
Mattery. 


N is like friendſhip in ſhew, bur nor in ſruit, 


—— gt Io I 


'To chide or flatter thy wife publickly, | is the next 
way to make her do ill privately. 

Adulatio apertis. & propitiis auribus recipitur, in pre- 
cor dia ima deſcendit : venit ad me Pro amico blandvs i inj- 
ment. Senec. ," © 


Sicut ſumenda ſunt amara ſalubria, ita ſemper vitan- 
da eſt amara dalcedo. Cicero. 


Of Suſpicion. 
- Defin. Suſpicion. is @ certain 12 fear o the whe 


detaining the” heart timoroyſly with ſundry e 
and uncem ain proceedings, 5 


N 8 
48H 
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T is hard to blind fuſpicion with a falſe 3 
eſpecially when congeit ſtandeth at the door of an 
enemy. Aurel. 


Suſpicious heads want no Sophiſtry to ſupply their 

' miſtruſt. | 

Let not thine heart ſuſpe& what neither thine eyes 

ſee by proof, nor thine ears hear by report. 

That man that is feared of many hath cauſe like- 
wiſe to ſuſpe& many. Socrates. 

Miſtruſt no man without cauſe, neither be rhou 
| _ credulous without proof. 


"Suſpicion is a vertue, where 4 man holds his ene- 
my in his boſom, 


1 be 1 is hard to harbour belief in the boſom of milſ- 
tru ; 


Where the party is known for a profeſſed for, there 
"ſuſpicious hate enſueth of courſe. _ 


1 80 is hard to procure eredit Where truth is ſuſpect⸗ 
ed. 


Suſpicion is the — of true friendſhip. aut. 
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It is better to ſuſpect too ſoon than miſlike too 


Small acquaintance breeds Miſtruſt, and miſtruſt 
hinders love. . 85 | . 
Suſpicion may enter a falſe action, but proof ſhall 


* 
. 


never bring in his plea. 


Where vertue keeperh the fort, -report and ſuſ pici- 


on may aſſail, but never ſack. 5 


Suſpicion enge ndreth curioſity, backbiting, unqui- 
etneſs, factions, jealouſie, and many other miſchieſs. 
Open ſuſpecting of others cometh of fecret con- 
-demning our ſelves 5. P. . . 
Where hateful ſuſpicion breedeth enmity, chere it 
is hard to procure amity. | 8 
He that feareth nothing ſuſpecteth nothing. 
Fools ſuſpect wiſe men, and wiſe men know fools. 
When we ſuſpect our ſelves to be moſt miſerable, 
then is the grace of God moſt favourable. Bernard. 
Beauty is the true glaſs of divine vertue, and ſufpi- 
cion the mirrour in which we ſee our own noted dan- 
ers. 8 6 n 
1 Suſpect the meaning, and regard not ſpeeches. Socr. 
Baniſn from thy heart N ſuſpicion, for it 
: | 


| -polluterh*rhe excellency of the ſou 


Io ſuſpect where there is cauſe, is ſufferahle; but 
to ſuſpect without cauſe, is intollerabe Q.. 
He that lives without offence never needs to ſuſpect 
Cauſeleſs ſuſpicion is the next way to make him doe 
evil, which always before did carry a conſtant mean- 
ing. Bias. | 
Oftavius Auguſtus domum ſuam non ſolùm crimine, ſed 
ſuſpicione criminis, vacare voluit. ä 


Sicut difficile aliquem ſuſpicatur malum qui bonus eft + 


fic difficile aliquem ſuſpicatur bonum qui ipſe malus eſt. 
Cicero, F e 


Of 
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Of Thought᷑s. 
bein. Thought am is all the 5 Ty our 
brain, which, being à propoſed object of the heart, ma- 
keth it continually revolve and work upon thoſe conceits. 


ies of love the farther they wade, the deep- 
er they be; and deſmes ended with peril favour 
of greateſt delight. | 

Carry thy thoughts ſealed up wich ſilence. ITT 

'Thow hts are bloſſoms of the mind, and words the 
fruits of defires. Hermes. 

There is nothing thar more mortneth the life of 
men than vain hope and idle thoughts. 

To muſe and meditate is the life of a learned man. 
„„ 
Cogitations and thong hes are the movings and tra- 
vels of the ſoul. Ariſt. 

There are no colours ſo contrary as white and 
black, no elements ſo. diſagreeing as fire and water, 
nor any thing ſo oppoſite as mens choughts and their 
words 

Think ſrom whence thou comeſt, . bluſh where thou 
rt, and tremble ro remember whither rhou ſhale 80. 
Bern. . ö 

The mind is the Touch · ſtone of content. 

Thoughts are not ſeen, but the face is the Herald of | 
the mind. | 

Who thinks before he does, thriverh before he 
thinks: 8 01 fr bet? 

"rt Thoughts and conceits are the 25 e of the mind. 
87:8. 

ie imployeth his thoughts well that uſeth them 
Gown to teſtie his vertue than to nouriſn his Auer: 


£ _ a. | Prince he guarded with Soldiers, attended by 
Countellors, and ſnut up in Forts; yer if his Thoughts 
difturb him, he is TOR Plutarch. | 


The 


VPits Common - wealth. 41 
The Bow that ſtandeth bent doth never caſt ſtreight; 
and the mind that is delighted with earthly plea ures 
feldom thinks on heavenly happineſs. g 
It is an ancient cuſtom in the fancy of man to hold 
nothing for well done but that wllich he thinketh 
well of although ir be evil; and to eſteem · nothing 


for evil bur that which he hateth, although it be 


right good. 
When death is at the Door, remedy is too late; and 


when misfortune is harren, A of prevention 
is bootleſ. 

Cogitationes vag.ts 6 inutiles, & velut ſnd f miles, 
nd recipias ; quibus fi animum tuum oblefaveris, quant 
omnia diſpoſueris teſtis. remanebis. 


Cogitationes ſunt improvidi animi reſpeBue, & ad 
evagationem one | : 


of Wit. | | 
Defin. Wit is the firſt and principal part of the 9k 
wherein the mind, the underſtanding, and the memory 


are contained, which are moſt neceſſary for. _ directi. 
on of all good and vertuous actions. | 


Grarpach of wit is a ſpark that ſooneſt inflamerk 
deſire. Chilo, 


One man's will is another man's wit. 


The ornaments of wit are much — rhanthe 
badges of nobility. 


A bond-man to ire hath no power ro rule other men 


by his own wit. 


Strength wanting wit and policy to rule, over- 


throws 1 ir ſelf. Horace. 


That which man's ſtrength cannot bring to paſs, 


wit. and policy will ſoon d patch. 


Wine is ſuch a wetſtone for wit, that if it it be often 


fer thereon, it will quickly erind all the ſteel our, 
and ſcarce leave a back where 1 ic found an edge. 
| C 


There 
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There be three things which argue a good wit; in- 
vention, conceiving and anſwering. 

Wit doth not SON: ends where min hath 
moſt force. 

A god Ait ill imployed is. dangerous in 4 com- | 
mon- wealth. Demoſt:1, ;* 12 

He that in theſe days ſecketh ro get wealth by wit 
without friends, is like unto him that chinketh to buy 
meat in the market without money: | 

As the Sea-crab ſwimmeth always againſt the 
ſtream, ſo doth wit always againſt wiſdom. Pythag. 

As a Bee is oftentimes hurt with his on honey, ſo 
is wit not ſeldom plagued with. i its o.]n conceit. 
| 1. without en, e a tree wichout fruit. 
Ari n 
Wit, though! it hath been eaten with the canker of 
© conceir, and fretted with the ruſt of yain love, yet be- 
ing purified in the Still of wiſdom, and tried in the 
Fire of zeal, will ſnine bri ht, and ſmell Tſe in the 
noſtrils-of all young novi 0 

Wiſdom Feng be Proftable ro, a fool, nor wit 
to him that uſeth it not. 

The wit of man is apt to all goodneſs, if ir be ap- 
plied thereunto. Diogene ge. 

Man's wit is made dull through groſs and immode- 
rate feeding. 1 9007 

Many by: wit get wealth, but none by wealth par- 
chaſe witz yer. both wit and e in che N- 


parhy. 44 0 eg * 031 LI. 71 02 $2 
He 8 to be moſt 1 ignorant char rruſterh might 
0 this, own Wir. Plata. 12 * AI 


By how much the inter iour ſenſes are more pre- 
cious, and the giſts of the mind more excellent than 
the exteriour organs and iuſtruments of che body by 
4 much the more is. wit to be preferred before the 
outward ng r of W l Mo „0 751 
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3 
ſtand little. 


Defin. 


VM V It 1s wiidom to think upon any 


- himſelf : ſo it is meer foc liſnneſs to reveal 


. doubt where no cauſe 1 18. 


Wits Common-wealth. 


4.3 
He beſt perceiveth his own wit, who, though his 
knowledge be great, yet thinketli himſelf to under- 


Plato. 

As empty veſſels make the loudeſt ſound, 1 men 
of leaſt wit are the greateſt bablers. 

Recreation of wits ought to be allowed: for whew 
they have a little reſted, they oftentimes prove. more 
ſharp and quick. Seneca. | 

Words wittily ſpoken do awake and revive che 
judgment; but great and manifeſt examples per- 
ſwade the heart. 

Wit in women is like oil in the flame, and either 
kindleth too great vertue, or too extream vanity. 

Wir gotren by induſtry, thouglr it be very hard in 
conceiving, yet it is not haſty in forgetting... 

Quid non ingenio voluit natura licere? 
Nil non mortale tenemus, 
Pectoris exceptis ingeniigns d ond. 


it: 


Of F 6b ovol if | 
Wiſdom is a general vertue, the Princeſs and 
guide of all other vertues, and thas wherein the Know- 
ledge of our ſovereign good and the end of our life con- 


ſiſteth; as alſo the choice of ym" Mac ” e we 
may come unto it. 1 .6 
7Iſdom ſhinerh i in the midſt of an on 18 
Thing, be. 
fore we execute it. Plotinus. 


By other's faults wiſe men correct cheir own ol. 
fences. 


He is wiſe that is wie e to en r 
As it is great wiſdom tor a man to be Secretary to 


the, in- 
ward thoughts of his heart to a ſtranger. 


It is wiſdom to look ere we lep; and Holly to 
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It is more wiſdom to lament the life of the Wick” 
ed, than the death of the Juſt. 
All is bur lip-wiſdom that wanteth experience. S. 


P. S. | 
In many injuries, there is more ſecurity and wiſdom 
to diſſemble a wrong, than to revenge it. Alex.Sev. 
There can be no greater triumph, or token of 
wiſdom, than to conquer affections. | 
To the wiſe it is as great a pleaſure to hear counſel 
mixed with mirth, as to the fooliſh to have ſporr 
mingled with rudeneſs. | . 
Wiſdom is great wealth, ſparing is good getting, 


and thrift confiſterh tior in gold, but in grace. 


_ Wiſdom provideth things neceſſary, not ſuperflu- 
dus. Solon. 
He that enjoyeth wealth without wifdom, poſlefleth 
care for himſelf, envy for his neighbours, ſpurs for 
his enemies, a prey-for thieves, travel for his perfon, 
anguith for his ſpirit, a ſcruple for his conſcience, 
peril for his love, wo for his Children, and a curſe 


Tor his heirs: becauſe although he knows how to 


gather, yet he wanteth skill ro diſpoſe what he hath 
gotten. | 8 
ie that is too wile is a very fool. 

True wiſdom teacheth us as well to do well as to 


ſpeak well. 
Sapience is the foundation and root of all noble and 


-Jaudable things: by her we may attain a happy end, 


and learn to keep our ſelves from everlaſting pain. 
It is a point of great wiſdom to know to what 
purpoſe the time beſt ſerveth. | 
Wiſdom is a tree that ſpringeth from the heart, 
and beareth fruit in the tongue. 7 
A wiſe man is never leſs alone than when he is a- 
lone. Ambr. | 
The firſt point of wiſdom is to diſcern that which 
is falfe : the ſecond, ro know that which is true. N | 
| - | Wi. 
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Wiſdom is the ſood of the ſoul.- . 

A wiſe man's Country is the whole world. 

Wiſdom garniſneth riches, and ſhadowerth pover- 
ty. Socrat. ; - | . 

Liberality knoweth not the circumſtances how to 
give, if wiſdom bend not the courſe by a right 
compaſs. | nt 3 

A valiant mind, for ward in wit, and not guided by 
wiſdom, runneth into many inconſiderate Actions. 

Wiſdom is wealth to a poor Man. 

Many things imperie& by nature are made perfect 
by wiſdom. 3 3 a 

Of all the Gifts of God, wiſdòm is moſt pure: ſhe 
giveth goodneſs to good people, ſne pardoneth rhe 
wicked, ſhe makerh the poor rich,and the rich honour - 
able; and ſuch as anfeignedly embrace her ſhe ma- 
keth like unto God. Hermes. . 

Juſtice without wiſdom is reſolved into cruelty, 
temperance into ſury, and fortitude into tyranny. Cic. 

Wildom reformeth abuſes paſt, ordereth things 
preſent, and foreſeeth things to come. 

We can in no ſort behave our ſelves more prudent- 
ly, than by conſidering how we may deal prudently. 

A man of perfect wiſdom is immortal, and one of 
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an in-ſeeing underſtanding ſhall abound . in wealth: 


ſo that a wiſe man ſhall live ever to purchaſe, and 
purchaſe ever to live. i 5 
It is not poſſible for that man to obtain wiſdom, 
and knowledge which is in bondage to a woman. 
Marc. Aurel. | Hu | 
Wiſdom was begot by nature, nouriſhed by expe- 


rience, and brought forth by learning, who like a 


Midwife putteth nothing in the mind, bur delivereth 
and enfranchiſeth the over-burthened memory. . 
Power and magnanimity in a young Souldier is 


combated by old age, and taken priſoner by wiſdom, 
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The only mother of extream miſchief, and firſt ori- 
ginal of wars, was worldly wiſdom, - 

Wiſdom is like a thing fallen into the warer, which 
no man can find except he ſearch at the bottom. | 

Oculorum eſt in nobis ſenſus acerrimus, quibus tamen 


 ſapientiam nan cernimus: qudm illa ardentes amores ex- 


citaret ſui, ft videretur ! Cicero. 


Primus ad ſupientiam gradus eſt, ſeipſurn noſcere : quod 
ut oninium Py eſt, ita longs utilif num. | 


Of Sermons. 
Defin. Sermons are ſpeech or talk commonly uſed if d di- 
vine matters and holy. Scriptures, conferring erther 
with God, or of God. 


( Ermonsare teſtimonies of obedience,ard obedience 
a, tothe Word of God is the mother of all vertues, 

Sermons conſiſt of three heads, Repreher ſion, ad- 
monition and.Comfort, 

Sermons are the utterance of Angels from the 
e of good men. 

dod man's Sermons are Lances to a bad man's 

Con cience, and balm to a penitent Sinner. . 

Honeſty is the true beauty of the ſoul, and Ser- 


mons the excellency of a good tongue 


Four wings "flue from Sermons ; Prudence, Tem- 
perance, Fortitude and Juſtice. 

Orations did ever prevail amongſt the j ignorant, fo 
ſhould Sermons amongſt Chriſtians. 

Sermons gilt with words and not matter, are like 
Images, thar painred ſeem fair, but being looked in⸗ 
to are found earth. 

Sermons adorn men with wiſdom, and give them 


knowledge of things paſt and things to come. 


Sermons rain down knowledge and underſtanding, 
and bring t9 Heaven thoſe which follow them, 


* 


ke 
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All the liſe of man which expreſſeth a worthy end 
confiſteth in. contemplation and action, hearing of 
Sermons and imitaring them. 

The vertue of wiſdom, proccedeth from knovr- 
tedge, and reaſon is gotten by hearing of Sermons. 

The knowledge of good and evil cometh by hea- 
ring the word of God preached. Baſil. 

Science is a dead knowledge of things and cannot 
exchange the will to follow the known good: but 
Sermons are beams proceeding. from that true Sun; 
which doth not only illuminate the underſtanding, bur 
alſo kindleth the fire of zeal in men's hearts. Amb: 

The vertue of Sermons. among other vertues is like 
the vertue of Sight among the five Senſes. 

- Sermons have three eyes; Memory, Underſtanding 
and Prudence. 

Preachers in cheir Sermons afomble Heralds deela- 
ring the meſſage of their Maſter. 

i Quanto magis quiſque in ſacris eloquiis afſia tuns faerit, 
tanto ex eis uberiorem intelligentiam capit. Bern. 

on ſunt hominum ſubito fluitantia motu, 
«Tt empus in aternum vox viret una Dei. 


Of Memory. 5100 
Defin. — 14 "that which preſerveth.. „ 
and Feepeth faſt thoſe things heard and learned; it is 
the mather of the Muſes, the treaſure of knowledge; the 
hearing of deaf things, and the {i ght of the blind. 


T HE Memory of man is like a net, which hold- 
eth great things, + au let: eth rhe ſmall come 
through. Solon. 7 
Before thoy fleep, . rentembrance: wich what 
thou haſt ſaid and done Waking. a 5 
No man ought to make his memory rich by ſearch: 
ing out the ſecrers * OS. Bernard.. 
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There 1s a Divine Memory given of God, in which 
Cisket che Jewels of wiſdom and ſcience are lockt. 
Auguſt. 

Memory is the Mother of the Muſes. 

Ir is folly to remember that by which we forger 
our ſelves. 

Themiſtocles was of ſo great Memory, that he de- 
fired to be tau ught the art of forgetfulneſs. 

' Boaſt not of the remembranee of ill, but rather 
be ſorry for bearing that load in thy Memory. | 
Memory is an enemy to reſt, and the chronicle of | 


our misfortunes. Aurel. 


Remembrance of good things is the key which 
unlocks happy Memory. 

Memory is the ſoul's treaſury, and thence ſhe 
harh her garment of adornation. 

Never trouble thy head with remembrance of idle 


words, but apply thy wit to underſtand deep meanings. 


Writing is the tongue of the hand, and the mand 


of Memory. 
Whatſoever thou bequeatheſt to Memory, ſuffer i it 


to fleep wich her; after employ it, and it will have 


better ability. 
Surfeits and cold confound Memory. Galen. 


The beſt remembrance is to think well, fay well, 
and do well: all other are ſuperfluous. 

Memory doth temper proſperity, mitigate adverſi- 
ty, keeps youth under, and delights age. Latan. 

The remembrance of our old iniquities ought to 


work new repentance. 


It is great wiſdom to forget other mens faults, by 
remembring our own offences. Socrat. 

The firſt Leflon that Socrates taught his Scholars 
was, Reminiſcere. 

Memoria non eft futurorum, nec preſentium, ſed pre- 


teritorum; unde ſenſus eſt preſentium, opinio ſeu files 


futurorum 1 memoria finn. Ariſt. 
Memoria 


* 
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Memoria eſt ſignatarum rerum in mente veſtigium. 
Cicero. : ; | | 
Of Learning. 


Defin. Learning is the knowledge and underſtanding of 


the Arts and Sciences; ſhe is alſo the mother of vertue 
and perfection. ä 


F a Governour or Captain be void of wiſdom and 
learning, civil policy cannot be maintained, mar- 
tial diſcipline wanteth her greateſt ſtay, and courage 
proveth raſnneſs. | 
Learning in a Soulder is an armour of never-tajnt- 
ed proof, and a wounding dart unreſiſtible. Vegetius. 
Learning was the: firſt founder of weals publick, 


and the firſt Crown of Conqueſt. 


Learning addeth ro Conqueſt perpetuity, when 


 Fortune's Sun ſetteth at the firſt ſhining. 


He that la boureth to inſtru the mind with good 
and laudable qualities, and vertues and: honeſt diſci- 
pline, ſnall purchaſe praiſe with men, and favour 
with God. Auguſt. 1 

Learning is the diſplay of Honour, and Humility 
is ſiſter unto true Nobility: the latter being as need- 
full in a houſholder, as tlie other in a man of arms is 
profitable. . 95 

It neither ſavoureth of learning, nor can be appro- 
ved of wiſdom, to give over-much credit to things 
which ſtand without reaſon. | 85 5 

The conqueſt of Timotheus won by Oratory and 
ſweet words was good; ſo were the victories of De- 
mocriths effected with the ſword: but in an abſolute 
Commander let both the one and rhe other be reſi- 
dent. 255 

In all thy conqueſts have ſovereign regard to Lear- 
ning, for therein was Alexander renowned, Who in 
his conqueſt of Thebes ſold all the free men (Prieſts. 
only excepted and in the 5 of the Maflacre 
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not only gave charge for the ſaving of Pindarus the 
Poet, but alſo himſelf ſaw both him, his houſe and 
Family undamnified. 
Learning is the temperanet of youth, the Comfort 
of old age, ſtanding for wealth upon poverty, and 
ſerving for an ornament to riches. Cicero. 
The moſt learning and knowledge that we have 
35 the leaſt parr-of that we be ignorant of. Plato, 
Thoſe men are in.a wrong opinion that ſuppoſe 
learning to be nothing available ro rhe government of 
the common-wealrh, 
Sleep and labour are enemies to learning. 
It is leſs pain to learn in youth, than to be! igno- 
rant in age. Selon. 
Man's underſtanding, ſeeth, heareth, and liveth; all 
the reſt is blind and deaf, wanting reaſon. Plato. 
Be is much to be commended that to his good 
bringing up addcth vertue, wiſdom and learning. 
Falſe Doctrine is the leproſie of the mind. 
Be ſober and chaſt among young folk, that they 
may learn of thee; and among, old folk ſerious, that 
thou maiſt learn of hem 
Nature witliout learning is blind. Plato. p 
A man cannot be better accompanied than among 
wiſe men, nor better Ipend his time than i in reading £ 
of Books. | a '* 7 
Good learning can neither be taken away nor ſpent. 
Learning maketh young men ſober, and comfort- 
eth old men; ir is wealth to the poor, and treaſure 
to the rich. "drift. | 
It is no ſhame for a man to learn that he knowerh 
mot, of wliat age ſoever he be. Tſocrates. 
of all things the leaſt quantity is co be born, fave of 
learning and kuowledge; of which the more chat 
2 man hath, the better he may bear it. 
Learn by other men's vices how filthy thine own are, 
An opinion without learning cannot be good. Sen. 
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. DoSrine radices amaræ, fructus dulces, Eion. 

Vita hominis ſine literis mors eſt, & vivi hominis ſe- 
pultura. Cicero. 

Inter cuncta leges, ty percuntfabere doftos :.__ 

Qua ratione queas traducere leniter. ævum. Horat, 

. Of Knowledge. 

Defin. Knowledge is that underſtand which we have 
. both of Tur Creator, and of his works and will, and of 

our own ſelves; it is the ſtore-houſe of all A and 

the beginning of our ſal vation. | 


Nnowledge is of ſuch a quality, that the more a 
K man knoweth, che more he encreaſeth his de- 
ſire to know. 


The knowledge of all things, i is profitable, but the 


abuſe of any thing is uncomely, 
To know. aud not be able to per form, is a double 
miſ-hap.. Solon. 


Experience wich inſtruction i. is che beſt way to per. 
fection. 


It is more to know how to uſe the viſor ry, * to 


overcome. 

He that wanteth knowledge, ſcience and nurture, 
is but the ſnape of a man, though never ſo well. beayr 
tiſied with the gifts of nature. 

Alexander the Great, made ſo great account of 
knowledge and learning, that he was wont to ſay, he 
was more bound to Ariſtotle for giving him learning, 
than to his Father Philip for his 7G fich the one was 


momentary, and the other not to be blotted out with 
oblivion. 


Learning and knowledge i 18 of good men diligently 
ſought, for; and carefully kept in their boſoms, to 


the end that thereby they may know fin, and eſchew 
the ſame and know vertue, and attain unto it: for 


if it be not applied thereunto of them that have it, 


ſne — in them her whole duty undone. agg 
Per 
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Perfect hearing is a great help in a man to obtain 


— 


—_— 


In war Iron is better than Gold; and in man's life 
knowledge is to be preferred before riches. Socrates. 
The Agyptians accounted it a moſt intolerable ca- 
lamity to endure but for three days the darkneſs which 


ought we to be afraid when we remain all our life 
in the night of ignorance? 

Doubtfulneſs and Untruth are the daughters of 
Ignorance. | | 

Above all things we ſhould have a care to keep the 
body from diſeaſes, the ſoul from ignorance, and the 
City from ſedition. Pythag. 

The beſt knowledge is for a man to know himſelf. 

Socrates. EE 8 

He that well knoweth himſelf eſteemeth but little 
of himſelf; he conſidereth from whence he eame, and 
whereunto he muſt go; he regardeth not the vain 
pleaſures of this brittle life, but extolleth the law of 
God, and ſeeketh to live in his fear. But he that 
| \ knoweth not himſelf is ignorant of God, wilfull in 
wickedneſs, unprofitable in his life, and utterly grace- 
Ws: lefs at his death. *Macrob. - ee 
Ihe underſtanding and knowledge of vain men is 
burt beaſt-like to choff that are poſſeſſed with the hea- 


t venly Spirit, which are fecrer and hid; and when as 


they ſpcak and utter their knowledge, all other oughr 

do be ſilent. | / 

©** Knowledge ſeemeth to be a thing indifferent both 

to good and evil. 5 

© Socrates'thanked God only for theſe three things: 

, firſt, that he had made him à man, and not a woman; 

fſecondly, that he was bora a Grecian, and not a Bar- 

t Bbarian;. thirdly, that he was a Philoſopher, and not 
unlearned: eſteeming the gifts of Nature and For- 

tune of no value, unleſs they be beautified with the 


& iff gifts of rhe mind. Ex- 


i 


n 


God ſent unto them by Moſes: how much more 
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n Experience is the Miſtreſs of Age. 1 
Cunning conrinueth when all other worldly wealtli 
e is waſted. len e 


fo He that knoweth not thar which he ought to know 
= is a brute beaſt among men: he that knoweth no more 
h l than he hath need of, is a man among brute beaſts : 
e | and he that knoweth all that may be known is a God 
e | among men. Pythag. 
He is ſufficiently well learned that knoweth how 
f to do well: and he hath power enongh that can re- 
frain from doing evil. Cicero. 
Ce To lack knowledge is a very evil thing; to think 
Ce ſcorn to learn is worſe : but to withſtand and repugn 
| rhe truth againſt men of knowledge teaching the 
|. truth, is worft, and fartheſt from all grace. 

II No ſcience is per ſect that is not grounded on infal- 
Ee lible principles. © =" * 
d Solon, who was taught by much experience and 
n reading, wrought many things for the profit of the 
1 weal publick. : 
IT A man that is rich in knowledge is rich in all 
n things, for without it there is nothing; and with it 
e- | what can be wanting? Solon. 


| - Endeavour thy ſelf to do ſo well, -that others may 
is rather envy at thy knowledge than laugh at thy igno- _ 
a- fance. | | 5 1 1H 

as Licet omnes ſcientiæ nobiles ſunt, tamen diuina eft no- 
w | bilior, quia ejus ſubjeum eſt mbilius. Ariſt. 


h ts Of Eloquence. mandy onr! 
_ | Defin.. Eloquence or Oratory is an art which teacheth 


2 the laudable manner of well - ſpea ting; it is the orna- 
z ment of the brain, and the gilt ſometimes to an evil- 
2 reputed matter. 


t 8 £ H E ſpeech of a man is a divine work, and full 
of admiration: therefore we ought at no time 
e JL pollute our tongues with vile and filthy talk. 


Bre- 
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Brevity is a great praiſe of Eloquence. Cicero. 
Speech is the nouriſhmenr of the ſoul, which on- 
ly becomes od ious and corrupt by the wickedgeſs of: 
men. Jſocrates. 

It is a ſpecial vertue to ſpeak little and well. 
Silence is a ſweet Eloquence : for fools in their 
dumbneſs are accounted wiſe. | 

Many through Eloquence make a good matter ſeem 
bad, and a bad matter ſeem good. | 

Eloquence hath a double fountain: the one inter- 
nal, proceeding from the mind, called the Divine 
guide; the other external, uttered in ſpeech, called 
the meſſenger of conceits and thought. Cicero. 

Internal Oratory aims at friendſhip towards 2 man's 


ſelf, reſpecting only the mark of vertue, chr ough the 


inſtructions of Philoſophy... | 

External Eloquence aims at friendſhip towards o- 
thers, cauſing us ro ſpeak and teach Wkatſoever 18 
truitful and profitable for every one. 

Internal ſpeech maketh a man always agree with 
himſelf, it cauſeth him never to complain, never to 
repent; it maketh him full of peace, full of love and 
contentation in his own vertue, it healeth him of e- 
very rebellious paſſion which is difobedienc to reaſon, 


and of all contentions berween Wit and Will. 
External carrierh with it all che force and efficacy 
to per ſwade. 5 


Eloquence is made by air, beaten and framed with 
articulate and diſtin ſound ; yet the reaſon thereof 
is hard to be comprehended by humane ſenſe. Quin. 

Words are the ſhadows of een and Mioquence 
the ornament to bot. 


When che Lips of perfect uence are opened, 


we behold, as it were in a Temple, the goodly fie 
militudes and images of the ſoul. 
It is nor ſo neceſſary that the Orator and the Law 


ſhould agree in one and the ſame ching, as it is re - 
; | quite 


— 
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quiſite the life of a Philoſopher ſhould be conforma- 


ble with his doctrine and ſpeech. 5 


Eloquence is à profeffion of ſerious, grave and 


weighty matters, and not a play conſtantly uttered to 
obtain honour only. 
All Oratory ought to have reaſon for a foundation, 
and the love of our neighbor for a mark to aim at. 
The tongue 1s a flipper y inſtrument, and bringeth 
great danger to thoſe that either neglect or de le it. 
It Eloquence be directed with a religious under- 


ſtanding, it will ſing us a ſong tuned with all the 


concords of true harmony of vertue. 
Eloquence ought to be like gold, which is then of 


greateſt price and value when it hath leaſt droſs in it. 


A dry and thirſty ear muſt be watred with Elo- 
quence, which is good 1o drink: and that Eloquence, 
grounded upon reaſon only, is able to content and 
ſatisfie the hearing. 


The goodlieſt aſſembly in the world is where the 
Graces and Muſcs meet together. 

Unprofitable Eloquence is like Cypreſs- ce hich 
are great and tall, but bear no fruit. 

Babling Orators are the thieves of time, and com- 
pared to empty veſſels, which give 4 e N than 
they that are full 


The rongue by Eloquence ſerveth both to perfect 


and inſtruc others, and likewiſe to hurt and corrupt 


others. 


There be two only times for a man to ſnew Elo- 
quence: the one, when the matter is neceſſar}; the 
other, when a man ſpeaketh that which he knoweth. 

Great men ought to be conſiderate in their ſpeech, 


and to be eloquent in ſenrentious words, of another 


phraſe than that of the. vulgar ſort; or elſe to be ſi- 


lenr, wanting the vercue of Eloquence. Guevar. 


Men ought to be more conſiderate in writing than: 
in Tpeaking, becauſe a raſh and indiſcreet word may; 
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be corrected prefently ; but that which is written can 
no more be denied or amended but with if famy - 

' Oratory is the ſpur to arms; for the eloquent Ora- 
tion of Tſocrates was the firſt trumpet that gave Phi- 
lip an alarm to the Aſian wars, which Alexander his fon 
without intermiſſion ended. | 

Ut hominis decus eſt ingenium, ſic ingenii lumen eſt 
eloquentia. Cicero. | 
. Orationis facultas pracipuum nature humans bonum 


eſt. 7 
8 Of Poetry. wy 
Defin. 4 Poet was called Vates, which is as much as 
Divine Fore-ſeer, or Prophet : and of this word Car- 
mina, which was taken for Poe ſie, came this word 
- Charm, becauſe it is as a divine inchantment to the 
ſenſes, drawing them by the ſweetneſs of delightful 
numbers to a wondrous admiration. The Greeks derive 
a Poet from this word sci, which ſignifieth to mate; 
and we following it, call a Poet a maker : whick 
name hom great it is, the ſimpleſt can judge; and 
Poetry Ariſtotle calleth an art of. imitation, or, to 
ſpeak metaphorically, a ſpeaking picture. a 


N Poems are fir for wiſe Heads, and exam- 
ples of honour for ſuch as triumph in vertue. 
Think thy ſelf to be a good Oratour and Poet, 
when thou canſt perſwade thy ſelf to do that which 


thou oughteſt. 


A King ought now and then to take pleaſure in 
hearing and reading of Comedies; becauſe thereby he 
may perceive and hear many things done in his 
Realm, which otherwiie he ſhould not know. Tow: 

Poetry quickneth the wit, ſweernerh the diſcourſe? 


and tickleth the ear. 


Poetry applied to the praiſes of God knitteth the 
foul unto him, ſoundeth the ſenſes, moderateth 


griefs, and tempereth hatred. Guevar. * 
=” Fe OR oe rt 
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Art is taught by Art, but Poetry only is the gift 
of God. 

As the ſeal leaveth the impreſſion ot his form in 
wax ; fo the learned Poet ingraveth his paſſions ſo 
perfectly in mens hearts, that the hearer almoſt is 
transformed into the author. 


A corrupt ſubject defraudeth Poetry of her due 8 


praiſe. 
A true Poet in his lines forgerteth profane plea- 


ſure, but approveth doctrine. 


Love heaterh the brain, and anger maketh a Poet. 
Juvenal. 
Poetry is another nature, making things ſeem bet 


ter than they are by nature 


Impious Poets make themſelves contemptible. 
It was written of Socrates that he was ill- brouglit 


up to Poetry, becauſe he loved the truth. 


He which firſt invented the Iambick verſifying, to 

bite and quip, was the firſt that felt the ſmart thereof. 

Eaſe is the nurſe of Poetry. S. P. S. 9 1 
Poets are born, but Orators are made. 


O ſacer & magnus vatum labor ! omnia a fato 
Eripis, & dinas populis mortalibus æuum. : 
Carmina quam tribuent, fama nn erit. 


Of Admiration. | 
Defin, Adinivation i is 4 paſſion of the ſoul which by a ſudden 
apprehenſion exalteth the powers and makes them as in 
a trance ſleeping in judgment of the preſent object, 
Fhinking all things to be wonderf ul that it beholdeth. 


Hey are unfortunate Princes that neither will be 


taught to admire themſelves, nor wonder at their 
faults. Pet. 


In vain is he fortified with terrour chat! is not guar- 


_ with love and admiration, 


They 
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They ſhould liſt ro do leaſt that may do What 
ä they will, either in art or admiration. 
He that will loſe a friend to be rid of a fce, may 
be admired for his policy, bur not for his charity. | 
Princes, for all their ad mirations, buy their quier | 
with wrongs. 
It is better for a few eyes to make a little river, 
than for all fights to infer an admiration. 
Realms get nothing by change, bit perils: and ad- 
miration. 
Depth of words, height of courage, and largenels 
of magnificence, ger admiration. 
Some by admiring other mens vertues become enc- 
mies to their own vices. Bias. 
Wiſdom doth prefer and admire the unjuſteſt 
peace betore the juſteſt war. 
It is a ſign of a malicious mind, not to admire the 
man that is worthy of admiration. Marc. Aurel. 
He that from 4 man of ſtrengch and admiration 
rakes away his righr, angmenteth his ſtrength, - and 
gives him more right. 
Over-ſhadowing providence blinds the ſharpeſt nd 
moſt admired counſels of the wiſe, that thiey: cannot 
diſcern their nakedneſs. Hermes. 
Admire with love, and love with joy in the midſt 
of woe. S. P. &. 
Ill-perſwading want; wronged: patience, loeſeneſs 
and force, are the breeders of Civil wars and admira- 
tion. 
| Men wholly uſed'to war wonder at the name of 
eace. 
4 They which are brought up in admiration and 
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blood think it beſt fiſniug in troubled waters. 
The weather-like: vulgar: are apt to ad mire every 
thing, and ready to turn as often as the tide. Socrat. 
It were a wonder beyond wonder, if eg ſhould 1 

_ what impiety hath gotten. - 
n 


| Purations Tefs per fect. 


taught; 


to ſpeak well and exactly. 
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An eafie-yielding zeal quickly is overcome with ad” 
mitting of gravity's Eloquence. 

It is no wonder that the armed power cork either 
find right, or make right; ſor what 'may he nor 
that may what he will ? 

 Admiratio peperit Philoſophiam. | 

Admiratio que magna eſt non paret verba, ſed + 
tium. 

Nil ad mirari prope res eſt una, Numicĩ, 

Sola que, quæ poſſit hominem Mer beatum. Hor, 


Of Schools. 

Defin. A School is the nurſery of lakes or the ſtore- 
hauſe from whence the mind fetcheth inſtructions and 
riches, adorning the Soul with nent vertnes and 
divine knowledge. t 


TR" is vile in 2 School · maſter: For youth 
ſhould rather be trained with courteſie than 


mpulſion. 


com 


Becauſe youth by nature is wild, therefore ſhould 
School-maſters break them by genrleneſs. 

Thar child is groſs-wicted, which being throughly 
School-tzught continues ſtill barbarous. 

Women prove the beſt School-maſters, when they 
place their delight in inſtructions. 

Women ought to have as great intereſt in Schools 
as men, though not ſo ſoon as men; becauſe their 
Wits being more perfect, they would make mens re- 


Two things are to be regarded in Schools and by 
School-maſters: firſt, wherein Children muſt be 
next, how they ſnould be taught. 5 
Grammar is the door to Science, WARY: we learn 


Education is a ſecond nature, and 1 rhe principles 
learnr in Schools the beft education. 


The 
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The nature of man is like a pair of Balance, gui- 
ded by School-rules and cuſtom, $105 
If the royalleſt-born creature have not his nature 

refined: with School-rudiments, it is groſs and barba- 
rous. | 

A Phyſician's ſtudy is the School of Philoſophy. 
* Muſonins, 45 

Nature not manured with knowledge bringeth fortle 
not hing but thiſtles and brambles. 

Nature in ſome fort is a School of decency, and 
teacherh rules of honeſt civility. 

The Deſt. wiſdom: is to know a man's ſelf : and 
learning and Schools firſt bring that knowledge. 

Man's nature, being the inſtin& and incl ination - of 
the ſpirit, is better by School-rudiments. 

The want of School-doctrine is the firſt corruption 
of nature. ; 5 
ee tamer than men, if Doctrine did not bridle 

Schioois tame Nature, and tamed Nature is perfect 
. | 

Every good beginning cometh by nature, but the 
progreſs by School- education. 8 

Courage and greatneſs is as much aſpired to in 
Schools. as from Nature. : - 

Educatio eſt prima, ſecunda, tertia pars vit æ : ſin 
gua omnis dockrina eſt veluti armata injuſtitia, 5 

unc adhibe puro h 

Pedtore verha, puer, nunc te melioribus offer. 

Qu» ſemel eſt imbuta recens ſervabit odorem 

Teſta diu. Horat. 


Of Ignorance. | : 

Defin. Ignorance is that defect which cauſeth-a man to 
judge of evil th'nzs, to deliberate worſe ;, not to know 
hiw to take the advantage of preſent good things, 
but to conceive ill of whatſoever is good in man 17 
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| by proceedeth of a light judgment to credit all 
things that a man heareth, and to do all things 
that he ſeeth. Socrat. 

Ignorance hath always the boldeſt face. 

To abound in all things, and not to know the uſe 
of them, is plain penury. 

It is a great ſhame for an old man to be ignorant in 
the knowledge of God's law. | 

Idleneſs engendreth ignorance, and ignorance en- 
gendreth errour. | | | i 

There is nothing worſe than to live beaſtly, and 
out of honeſt order: and the greateſt and moſt-evi- 
dent cauſe:thereof is the ſin of ignorance, which is an 
utter enemy to knowledge. Plato. | 

Through want of wit cometh much harm, and by 
means of ignorance much good is left undone, 

Where there is no capacity, there perſwaſions are 
in vain, Socrates, * 5 

To rule without regard, to urge without reaſon, 
and to laugh immoderately, are manifeſt ſigns of ig- 
norance. 16 25 e ee e 


Ignorance in adverſity is a bleſſing, in proſperity 
à ſcorn, in ſcience a plague. | | 


He that knoweth not how much he ſeeketh, doth 
not know when to find that which he lacketh. 


There can be no greater ignorance than preſump- 


Ignorance is no excuſe for faults, firh we have 


power of knowledge. 


It is better to be unborn than untaught: for igno- 
rance is the root of misfortune. Plato. 
Ignorance is never known to be ignorance, till it be 
matched with 2 
The ignorant man hath no greater foe than his own 
ignorance, for it deſtroyeth where ir liveth. Lactan. 
He is an ignorant Muſician that can ſing but one 
:fong ; but he is more accurſed that knoweth no ver- 
tue. Igno- 
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Ignorance is a dangerous and ſpiritual poiſon, 
which all men ought warily to ſhun. Greg. ; 
Ignorance is a fickneſs of the mind, and the occa- 
fion of all errours, 

The ſoul of. man receiving and comprehending the 
divine underſtand ing conducteth all things rightly and 
happily ; but if ſhe be once joyned with ignorance, 
ſhe worketh clean contrary : and the underſtanding is 
unto the ſoul as the ſight to the body. Auguſt, 

From their lewd mother Ignorance iſſue two 
daughters, Falſnood and Doubt. | 
Ignorance believeth rot what it ſeeth. 

He that is ignorant in the truth, and led about 
with opinions, muſt needs err. 

Ignorance is a voluntary misfortune. 

Ignorance is the mother of errour. 

The harder we receive our health, becauſe we were 
ignorant that we were ſick. 

From ſmall errours, not ler at the beginning, ſpring 
oft-times great and migh miſelliefs. 

The chiefeſt cauſe and beginning of errour is, when 
men imagine thoſe things to pleaſe God, which 
pleaſe themſelves, and thoſe things to diſpleaſe God 
where wich they themſelves are diſcontented. 

An errour begun is not to be © overcome wich vio- 
lence, but with truth. 

Cuſtom, though never ſo ancient, without rruch, 

is but an old errour. C rian. 

He that erreth before he knows the truth ought: the 
ſooner to be forgiven. Cyprian. 

A wiltul- minded man is lubjedt to much errour. 


, 
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Of Goofnels. 0 
Defin. Goodneſs is that which includeth in it jelf a die- 
_ nity that ſavaureth of God and his works, having a 
3 a fteafafineſs of godly ſubſtance, 


„ Qodneſs in general makes every one think the 
ſtrength of vertue in another, whereof they find 
the aſſured foundation in themſelves. Plato. 

As oft as we do gvod we offer ſacrifice. 

It is too much for one good man to want. 

A man may be too Juſt and too wiſe, bur never too 
good. Socrat. 

The humour of youth i is ever to think that good 
whoſe goodneſs he ſeerh nor, 

There is no good unleſs it be voluntary. 

A good man's wiſn is ſubſtance, faith and fame; 
Glory and grace according to the ſame. | 

A man is not to be accounred de for his age, but 
for his charitable actions. 

Ze may worthily be called good who maketh other 
men. fare the better for his goodneſs, 3 

Thou canſt not be perfe*tly: good when thou hateſt 
thine enemy; what ſnalt thou then be when thou ha- 
reſt him that is thy friend? Socrates. 

There is no greater delectation and comfort to a 
good man, than Nr. be ſeen | in hs company of good 
men. Plate." (TR TY! L 

The fanrher 4 good man is known; the larther his 
-vertues- ſpread, and root themſelves in Mays Hearrs 
and remembrance” 

Whatſvever is right and honeſt and joyned with 
vertue, that alone is only good. 

He that is mighey is hot by and by good; bur he 
har is good is preſently mighty. Jocrater. 

The $60aneſs that proceederh from an inorant 
man is like, the herbs that grow upon a a > 
Riches 
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Riches will decay, proſperity may change: but 
goodneſs doth Ages till Katt : , 

The more our grace and goodneſs doth increaſe, 
the more our fouls addreſs themſelves to God. Be: 

I 

As God is all goodneſs, ſo bn he all good x ANY 
as Righteouſneſs and -Vertue; and haterh Vice and 
Wickedneſs. 

The goodneſs of the ſoul is the moſt principal and 
chiefeſt goodneſs that can be. Plato. 

Vir bonus & prudens (qualem vix reperit unmm 

_ Millibus è cunctis hominum conſultus Apollo) 

Fudeæ ipſe ſui tot um ſe explorat ad unguem. 2 

Difficile eſt hominibus perſuadere, bonitatem propter 
15 am diligendam. Cicero. 


of Comfort: 
Defin. Comfort is an eaſe, belp, or conſolation 3 in our 
troubles and adverſities. which disburthening 9 mind, 
e it to calm and quiet patience. 


Omfart in extremity healeth many wounds, pa- 
cifieth cke diſcontented heart, and governeth 
the mind. | 
Troubles are but inſtructions to teach men wit: 
for by them thou mayſt know falſhood from ſaith, 
aud thy truſty friend from thy craiterous ' 
Deſpair not when all worldly means are done: for 
God will raiſe thee, if thou truſt in him. Auguſt. 
„Grieve not at Afflictions, for they are the rods 
wherewich God beateth his children. L 
 Thers is nothing grievous, if che thought make it 
not ſo. 
Art thou backbited? rc dchce: if guileleſs; z if guil- 
ty, amend, | 
Be not diſcontented at the loſs of f children, for chey 
"were born to die. | , 
| There 
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' There is nothing the world can take away, becauſe 


the world giveth nothing: fame periſheth, honours 
fade, wealth decayeth : only true riches: is our con- 


| ſancy in all caſualties. Aurel. 


things are vanity which are under the Sun, all 
things continual labour and travel: what hath a man 
ro mourn for then, when all things he can loſe in this 
life are but fading and miferable ? | 

That comfort is vain that taketh notaway rhe grief. 
Plato, 

To a mind afflicted with ſorrow the beſt We is, 
to defer counſel until the party be more apt to take 
conſolation. Marc. Aurel. 

Let not ſorrow over · much moleſt thee; for wien 
thou haſt wept thy worſt, grief muſt have end. 

Wrong is the trial, of thy patience. 

Sickneſs is che priſon of the bodv, but Comiaen't the 
liberty of the ſoul. Plato. 

The beſt comfort to a Miſer | is to behold the over- 
flow of his wealth. Ac 


The ſuſpectleſs, che cemperare; and the wiſe men 
are never uncomfortable. 


By ſorrow the heart is mememeds; by comfore,! 
when it is half dead it is revived, 


Sad ſighs write the woes of the 8 and kind” 
. comfort the ſoul in heavineſ. 


Aſſurance puts away lorrom, and fear poiſonscom- 


fort, Stobæus. 5 


He that will be truly valiant muſt neither let joy 
nor grief overcome him: for better not to be, than 
to be a bond · la ve to paſſion. 

He that coveteth comfort without ſorrow muſt ap- 
ply his wit in following wiſdom N 21,21 

To friends affliged | with ſorrow, we ought to gire 


1. * 


remedy to their perſons, and conſole and comfort 5 


to their heart. 


The multiplying of 3 is the aſlwaging of 
cares. Solon. D | In 
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ſtout, who doth. not only with patience ſuffer inju- 


* 
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Ina che midſt of all thy cares let this be thy chiefeſt 


comfort; hard things may be mollified, ſtrait things 
may be looſened, and little things ſhall never grieve 


him that can handſomely bear them. 


Sorrow ſeldom taketh place in him that abſtainerh 


J ; from four things: that is, from * wilful fro- 
_ wardneſs, pride and ſloth. 


Mala de te lo buminer, led. mali: non de te 
loguuntur, ſed de ſe. | 
ee e e melior fortuna ſequuta ef. 


of Parience. 

Deſin. Patience is an habit that conſiſteth in ſuſtaining 
tout ix all labours and griefs for the love of honeſty : it 
ic that excellent good thing that heepeth the tranquĩ: 
ity: of our ſpirit as much as may be in adverfities : and 
-noP to complain of that which is uncertain. 


Pede. is a voluntary adventuring of hard chings 


for the deſire of vertue. Socrates. - 
The remedy of injuries is, by continual patience to 


learn to forget them, Pub. 


He is worthy to be counted courageous, firong and 


ries, rebukes and diſpleaſures done unto him, but al- 
ſo doth good againſt thoſe evils. Ariſt. 

Better it is to we thy ſelf in triumph, than to. be 
drawn to it by diſhonour. Appian, 

It is a ſpecialfign of heroical magnanimity-to de- 
ſpiſe light wrongs, and nothing ro regard mean ad- 


Ventures. 


It is good to forbear to talk or things needleſs to 
de ſpoken: but it is much better ro conceal things 
dangerous to be told. 

Patience is ſo like to ſortitude, that it ſcemeth ſhe 
is Oe her ſiſter or her 9 : 


The 
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The common fort dv take revenge for theirercdlic: | 


but noble minds forgive for their vertu. 


Patience without comfort" brings peril'of conſura. 

tion. 

1 Ir is a pleaſant tarrying that ſtayerh from evil do- 
The end of patience is the expeftarion of promiſes 
Thar is to be born wien ien which cannot be 

redreſſed with carefulneſs. 

It is not merit to ſuffer perfecutiots, if we have 
no patience therein. 

It is more ſafety to forget an injury, than to re- 
venge it. Aurel, 

The ſweeteſt ſalve for miſery is parience, and the 
only medicine for want is content. 

Patience is the beſt ſalve againſt loye and for- 
tune. 

To ſuffer infirmities, and diſſemble withap' the 
one is the office of 2 -onftant fick man, the other of 
a conſtant States man. 

To be diſcreet in proſperity, and patient in adver- 
fi wy is the true motion and effect of a vertuous and 

iant mind. Cicero. 

Quintus Fabins, after he had! been Conſ ut; diſdain'd 
not to march under the Enfigns of other Confuls, 

Patience being oft provoked wich injuries, breaketh 
forth at 5 into f 

It is good for a good man to with the beſt, ro think 
upon the worſt, and patiently to fuffer whatſoever 
doth happen. 

Humility, patience and feir ſpeech are che ucthers 
of wrath and anger.. 

He ſeemeth to be perfeMly patient chat in his fury | 
can ſubdue his own affections. 

Patience and Perſeverance are two proper notes 
whereby God's children are truly known from ** 
erites, Counterfeits and Tons ers. Anguſt, : 

2 | 1 
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„An ſuffering of afflictions patience is made more 
ſtrong and perfect. 
he troubles that come of neceſſiey ought to be 


born with boldneſs and good courage. 


Ihe beſt way for a man to be avenged is to con- 
temn injury and rebuke, and to live with ſuch ho- 


neſty and good behayiour, that the doer of wrong 
ſhall ar laſt] be thereof aſhamed, or at the leaſt loſe the 


fruit of his malice; that is, he ſhall not rejoyce, nor 
haye glory of the hinderance and edge ae. 


| — fitis, ardor, areng, 
Dulcia uirtuti; gauaet patient ia duris. 
| Lemiger ex merito cg patiare e eſt. 


104 Bin 54 {of Friendſhip. 
| Defin, Friendfiip is a perpetual community of will, the 


end whereof is fellowſhip. of life; and it is amed by 


i the profit of a Long continued love. Friendſhip is. alſo 
an inveterate and ancient love, wherein is more Fen | 


T0” than Ae. 


—"Riend ſhip i is a perfect conſent of things appertain- 
ing as well unto God as t to man, with benevo- 

lence and charity. 

Friendſnip in godd men is 4 bleſſing, and ſtable 
connexing of ſundry wills; making of two perſons 
one, in having and ſuffering : and therefore a Friend 
is properly called a ſecond felt, for that in both men 
is but one mind and poſſeſſion; and that which more 
3s, à man rejoyceth more at his friend's good hap than 
he d War his own. Aurel. 
True and perfect friendſnip is to make one heart 
and mind of many hearts and bodies. 

It is the property of true friends to live and love 
together but ſeigned friends fly trom a man in time 


of trial. | 
| ' Friendſhip 


Pu 3 


n 
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Friendſhip judgerh without partiality, and affeRi- | 


on winketh at apparent follies. 


A friend's love cannor be recompenſed with riches, 


when for his friend he putteth his life in jeopardy. 

To diſſwade a man in a courſe of honour, were not 
the part of a friend; and to ſet one forward in folly, 
is no diſeretion in a man. 


Friends meeting after long abſence arethe ſweeteſt 


flowers in the garden of true affection. 

The love of men to women is a thing common and 
of courſe; bur rhe friendſhip of man ro man is inft- 
nite and immortal. Plato. - 
The fellowſhip of a true friend in miſery is always 


ſweet; and tis counſels 1 in proſperity are always for- 
tunate. | rus 


F riendſhip, being an equiry of cler good- wilt, 
15s of three kinds; theoneof neighbourhood, wy other 
Hofpicality, the laſt love. Ariſt. 


Love is confirmed either by gifts, or ſtudy of ver- 


tue: then groweth it from a paſſion to a perfect ha- 


bir, and ſo leayeth the name of Love, and is called | 


Friendſhip: which no rime can violate. 95 N 


We ought'ro uſe a friend like gold, to try un be- 


fore we have need. 

He is a true friend, -whoſe care is to pleaſure his 
t in all things, m moved thereunto by a meer 860d 
will which he beareth unto him. Arif. 

It is no ſmall grief to'a good nature th > thi 
friend. urid. x 

To beg a thing at a friend s hand, is 10b6y ie; bas 


Per fect amity confſtech in equality and agfceing 


of rhe minds. 
A friend unto a friend dicks: hiderh ſecter, nor 


denieth money A,. 
The want of friends is perilous, but ſome Friends 

prove tedious. 411 4: D A 
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79 Wits Common-wealth, 

The words of à friend joyned with true affection 
give life to the heart, and comfort to a —— 
led mind, Chile. 

No deſigning man can be a true friend. 

Friends avght always to be tried before they ar are 
rruſted ; leſt ſhining like a Carbuncle, as if they had 
fire, they be found when they be touched to be wich- 


our faith. 


Good-will is the beginning of friendſhip, which by 
uſe cauſeth friendſhip ro follow, 


If thoudeſireſt to be thought a friend, it is neceſſary 


that thou do the works that belong unto a friend. 


Among friends there ſnould be no cauſe of breach; 
but with a diſſembler no care of reconciliation, -- 

He is a friend indeed that lightly forgetteth his 
friend's offence, 

Proud and ſcornful popple are perilous friends: _ 
Friendſhip ought to be ſounded on equalneſs ;: 
for where equality is not. friendſhip cannot Jong dran 

tigue, Cicero. 
Where arye ſriends are knit in love, there br od 
are ſhared equally. 


Friends muſt be uſed as Muſjcigns tune their firings, 


: who finding them in diſcord do not break them, but 


der by jntentian or remiſſion frame chem to a plea- 
Sopcent. 
In Muſick there are many diſcords, before. they 


gan be framed to 4 Diapaſon : and in contacting of 


will, many jars before there be eſtabliſhed a true 

and perfect friendſhip. _ 

A friend is in proſperity a pleaſure, in adverſity 8 

ſolace, i in grief a comfort, in joy a merry companion, 
gad at all times a ſecond ſelf. 

A friend is a precious Jewel, within whoſe boſome 


he may unload his ſorrows, and untold his ſecrets. 
e and hear are inſeparable, ſo are the hearts 
of 3 friends. Arift, 
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Wits Common-wealth, 71 
He that promiſeth ſpeedily, and is long in per- 
forming is but a flack friend. l wy m 
Like as a Phyſician cureth a man ſecretly, he not 
ſeeing it: ſo ſnould a good friend help his FH iend . 
W he knoweth not thereof. 


injury done by a friend is much more grie- 
vous than the wrongs wrought. by an enemy. 


Friendſhip is given by nature for help to vertue, | 


not for a companion of vices, 
Friendſhip ought to reſemble the love between 


man and wife, that is, of two bodies to be mode one 
Will and Affection. 


The property of a true friend is, to perform more 


than he promiſeth; but the condition of a diſſembler 


is, to promiſe more than he meanech to perform. 

Great profers are meet to be uſed to ſtrangers, 
and good turns to true friends. 

If thou intend'ſt to prove thy friend, ſtay not till 
need and neceſſity urgeth thee ; left ſuch trial be not 
only unprofitable: and without fruit, but alio nurt⸗ 
ful and prejudicial. 

The opinion of verrue is the ſountain of friendſhip. 

Feigned friends reſemble Crows, that.ſly not but 
toward ſuch places where there is ſomething to 5 


fed upon. 


He that ſeeketh hw a ſwarm of friends common- 


ly falleth into a waſp's neſt of enemies !7+)5 


Friendſhip vftenrimes is better than conſanguinity. 

A friendly admonition is a ſpecial point of us 
friendſhip. 

It is beſt to be ꝓraiſed of thoſe friends, that will not 
ſpare ro reprehend us, when we are blame- - worthy. 

He that will not hear the admonition of a: friend; 


is worthy to feel the correction of a foe. 


He which goeth about to cur off friendſhip, doth 
even as it were go about to take the Sun from the 
world. Cicero. | 
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There i is no more certain token of true friendſhip, 
than is conſent and communicating of our cogitatt- 
ons with another. Cicero. 

Unity is the eſſence of amity. ; 

. He that hath no friend to comfort him in his ne- 
ceffiry, lives Hke a man in a Wilderneſs, ſabje& to 
ever) beaſt's tyranny. Bias. 

Believe after trial, and judge before friendſnip. 

The fault which thou ſuffereſt i in thy friend, thou 
committeſt in thy ſelf. 


Shew faithfulneſs to thy friend, and equity to all 


men. Protag. 
No wiſe man will chuſe to live without friends, 
although he have plenty of worldly wealtn. 
Though a wiſe man be conrented and ſatisfied with 
Himſelf ; yer will he have friends, becauſe he will 
not be deſtitute of ſo great a vertae, | 
There be 4227 men that Want not friends, and 
yt lack true friendihip. 


Never admit him for 'thy fies, whom by torce. 


thou haſt brought into ſubjection. 

He is not meet to be admitted for a faithful friend, 
who! is ready to enter amity with every one. 

Ad mit none to be thy friend; except thou firſt know 


; how he hath dealt with his other friends before: for 


look how he hath ſerved them, 10 will he likewiſe 
deal with thee, ' 


The agreement df t che wicked is eaſily upon a | 


{mall occation broken, but the friendſhip of the ver- 
tuous continueth for ever. Hermes. 

As mighty floods, by how much they are brought 
into ſmall rivers, by ſo much they loſe of their 


ſtrength ? ſo-friendſhipcannor be amongſt many with- - 


out abating the force thereof. Plato. 
Be ſlow to fall into friendſhip 4 but when thou art 
in, continue firm and conſtant. Socrates. 
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Wits Common-wealth.” 73. 
Ilud amicitie quondam venerabile nomen | 

Proſtat, & in quæſtu pro meretrice ſedet. 
Amicitia majus nil dedit natura, nec rarius. 
Vive ſine invidia, molleſque inglorius annos 

Exige, amicitias & tibi junge pares. e 


Of Temperance, 

Defin. Temperance is that light which driveth away round 
abont her the darkneſs and obſcurity of paſſion: ſhe is 
of all the vertues moſt wholeſome ;, for ſhe preſerueth 
both publickly and privately humane ſociety, ſhe lifteth 
up the ſoul miſerably thrown down in vice, and reftoreth 
her again into her place. It is alſo a mutual conſent 
of the parts of the foul, cauſing all diſorder and unbrid- 
led affections to take Reaſon for a rule and direction. 


T Emperance calleth a man back from groſs affecti- 

ons and carnal appetites, and letteth him not to 
exceed, neither 1 in fooliſh nor in ungodly- earrings 
Solon. 

A young man untemperate and full of \carnal at- 
fection quickly turneth che body into age and feeble | 
infirmities. Anaxagoras. 

He cannot commend temperance chat. delichtech 
in pleaſure, nor love government chat liketh riot. 

Conſtancy and temperance: in our actions make 
yertue ſirong. | | ? 155 

Men muſt eat ro live, and not how! to eat. . 

In private families Continence is to be praiſed; in 
publick Offices, Pignity. 

Intemperance is rhe fountain of all our perturba- 
tions. 
The pride of the fleſn is to be curbed and reſtrai--/ 
ned with the ſharp bir of Abſtinence. Arift. 

The moderation of the mind is the feliciry thereot. 

Frugality is the * of en ms of in- 
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74 Wits Common-wealth. = 
He that is nor puffed up with praiſe, nor afflicted 
with adverſities, nor moved by ſlanders, nor corrupted 
by benefits, 4s fortunarely temperate, 
He that fixeth his whole delight in. pleaſure can 
never be wiſe and temperate. | 


' Temperance by forbearing to be revenged recon- 


cileth our enemies, and by good government con- 
quers them. | 


Temperance is rich in moſt lofſes, confident-in all 


perils, prudent in alt aſſaults, and happy in it felt. 
Ir is not temperance which is accompanied with a 
ſear ful mind: but that is true Temperance where the 
heart hath courage to revenge, and reaſon power to 
reſtrain the heart · . 7 
Trim not thy houſe with Tables and Pictures, but 
aint and gild it with Temperance: the one vainly 
eedeth the eyes, the other is an eternal ornament 
which cannot be defaced. Epiätetus. 


Temperance is ſo called, becauſe it keepeth a mean | 
in all — which belong to the delighring of 


the Body. Ariſt. | 
| Temperance crieth, Ne quid nimis. Solon. 
The parts of Temperance are Modeſty , Shame- 


fac dneſs, Abſtinence, Contineney, Honeſty, Mode- 


ration, Sparingneſs and Sobriety. Plata. 
Juſtice _ 


point of a juſt man to have his ſoul free 


> 


Temperaace and Fortitude ; which ſeparated become 
V1C1OUS, * | 


A temperate man which is not courageous quickly | 


becometh a coward and faint hearted. 


Temperance is the mother of all duty and honeſty. | 
In Temperance a. man may behold Modeſty with- 
KS 325 BB 


out any perturbation of rhe ſoul. 


not be without Temperance, becauſe 


'Heroical vertues are made perfect by the mixture of 


Tempe. 
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Temperance compelleth men to follow reaſon, 
bringerh peace to the mind, and mollifieth the affe- 
ctions with concord and agreement. Socrates. 


He is worthy to be called a moderate perſon . wo 


firmly governeth and bridleth ( through reaſon) the 
vice of ſenſuality, and all other groſs affections of the 
mind. Aurel. . | | 
Nihil reperiri poteſt tam eximium, quam iſtam virtu- 
tem moderatricem animi, temperantiam, non latere in te- 
nebris, neque eſſe abditam, ſed in luce. Cicero. 


Non poteſt temperantiam laudare is qui ponit ſummum 
bonum in voluptate « eſt enim temperantia libidinum ini- 


mica. 3 DES... 
Of Innocency. f . 
Defin. Innocency is an affection of the mind ſo well 
framed that it will hurt no man either by word or deed, 
à tower of. braſs againſt ſlanderers, and the only balm 
or cure of 4 wounded name, ſlrengthening the conſci- 


« ence, which by it knoweth its own purity. 


nere can be no greater good than Innocency, nor 
worſe evil than a guilty Conſcience. 


The Innocent man is happy, though he be in Pa 5 


laris's Bull. Cicero. | bo 
Great calling are little worth, if the mind be not 
content and innocenr. 3 
he heart pricked with deſire of wrong, maketh 
ſick the innocency of the ſoul. _ ne 
Riches and honour are broken Pillars, but inno- 
cency is an unmoviag Column. 


Innocency and pruduce are two anchors, that can- 
not be torn up by any:tempeſt, 
Innocency will be your beſt guard, and your inte- 


grity will be a Coat of Mail unto ou. 


Innocency, to God is the chiefeſt incenſe: and 5 
conſcience without guile is a facrifice of the Teese 


fayour, 4. 
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7 Pit: Common-weatth. 
Innocency, being Ttopped by the malignant, taketh 


breath and heart again to the overthrow of her ene- 
mies. Cicero. 


quench reproach. 

Of all treaſures in a Common-wealch, the innocent 
man is moſt to be eſteemed. 

Innocency is in ſome ſort the effect of Regenera. 
tion. Bern. 


unſported conſcience. 

Innocency is built upon Divine Reaſon. 

Humane happineſs conſiſteth in innocency of the 
foul and uncorrupt manners. 

All innocency conſiſteth in mediocrity, as all vice 
doth in exceſs. 

Innocency is a good which cannot be taken away 
by torment. Marc. Aurel. 


becauſe ir maketh all things elſe profitable. 


preſſion. 

Beauty is a flower ſoon withered, health is ſoon 

altered, ſtrength b ' incontinence abared ; but inno- 

cency is divine and immortal. | 

el is an aſſured comfort, both in life and 
at 

As. length of time diminiſneth all things; : fo inno- 

cency and vertue increaſe all things. 

The fear ot death never 3 the mind of an 

innocent man. Cicero. 


Is an — ne, K Hay TELSUE 
Name” Reaſon and Uſe, are three neceſſiry things 


obtain” innocency by. La#an, © 


en aboler. e 5 Integer 


As fire is extinguiſhed by water, fo innocency doth 


Religion is the ſoul of innocency, moving in an 


Innocency is rhe moſt profitable thing in the worlds 


Innocency, Palm- like, groweth in deſpite of « 5 


9075 breedeth no defect in ininocency, but inno- 


"Ut Nepenthes herba addita poculis omnem Convivir tri- 
0 itiaꝶ diſcutit ; itd bong mens inſi ta nobis omnem uit e 


Wits Common · wealth. 
| Integer vite, ſceleriſque purus, 
Non eget Mauri jaculis, &c, Horat, 


Of Kings. 
Defin. Kings are the ſupreme Governours and Rulers over 
States and Monarchies, placed by the hand of God, 
to figure to the world his almighty power. If they be 
vertuous they are the bleſſings of the Realm; if vici- 
. ous, ſcourges allotted for their ſubjects iniquities. 
| E5 E Majeſty of a Prince is like the lightning 
from the Eaſt; and the threats of a King like 
the noiſe of thunder. 
Kings have long arms, and Rulers large reaches. 
The life of a Prince is the rule, the ſquare, the 
frame and form of an honeſt life; according to the 
which their ſubjects frame the manner of their lives, 
7 [and order their families: and rather from the Lives of 
Princes do ſubjects take their patterns and examples 
7 than from rheir Laws. 
Subjects follow the. example of their Princes, as, 
— certain flowers turn according to the Sun. Horace. 
| Princes are never without Flatterers to ſeduce 
n them, Ambition to deprave them, and 19 to cor- 
— rupt them. Plato. | 
d 


It belongeth to him that overneth to be Learned 

the better to know what he doth; Wiſe, to ſind out 

ay how he oughr to do it; Diſcreer, to attend and rake -.! 
- opportunity; and Reſolute in the action of Juſtice, 
without corruption or fear of any.- _ * 484 
n It is neceſſary for Princes to be flour and alſo rich: _ 
that by their ſtourneſs they may protect their own, = 

5 aud by their riches repreſs their enemies. 0 
| 8 is better for a Prince ro defend his own Country, 117 
7s Aby Juſtice, than to conquer another's by tyranny. i ws 
. Phat prince who is too Hberal in g _ his own 

i- is afterwards through neceſſity compelled to we ke : 
bet WL yrant, and to take from others heir right, * 


the way of conſcience, Socrat. 
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As Princes become Tyrants for want of Riches, ſo 


they become vicious through abundance of Trea- 


ſure. Plu. 

When an unworthy man is preferred to promotion, 
he is preferred to his own ſhame. Ie 

The Prince that is feared of many muſt of neceſſi- 
ty fear many 

The word of a Prince is faith royal. 


Princes muſt not meaſure things by report, bur by 


It behoveth a Prince or Ruler to be of ſuch zea- 


lous and godly courage, that he always ſhew himſelf 


ro be a ſtrong wall ior the defence of the truth. 


The Prince's palace is like a common fountain or 


ſpring to his City or Country; whereby the common 
people by the cleanneſs thereof be long preſerved in 
honeſty, or by the impureneſs thereof are with ſun- 
dry vices corrupted... | 

A King ruleth as he ought, a Tyrant as he liſteth; 
a King to the-profir of all, a Tyrant only to pleaſure 
1 few. Ariſt. . f 

A King ought to refrain the company of vicious 


perſons: for the evil that they commit in his com- 


pany is accounted his. Plato. 


- Rulers do ſin more grievouſly by example than by 
act; and the greater governances they bear, the grea- 
ter account they have to render, if in their own pre- 


cepts and ordinances they be found negligent. 
Not only happy, but alſo moſt fortunate is that 
Prince, that for righteouſneſs of Juſtice is feared, and 
for his goodneſs ++ "54 s 
- The greater chat a Prince is in power above o- 
2 he ought to excel in vertue above o- 
When Princes moſt greedily do proſecme biees, 
then their Enemies are buſie in weaving ſome web of 
deadly danger. Olans, 8 }"|_ __ 


Princes 
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Princes by charging their Kingdoms with unjuſt 
I Tributes, procure from their Subjects 4 wiltul denial 
of due and moſt juſt payments. | 
| He that poſſeſſeth an Empire, and knoweth nor 
how to defend it, may loſe his poſſeſſion before he 
- | knows who offended, him. 
It little profiteth a Prince to be Lord of many 
Kingdoms, if on the other part he become bond · ſlave 
to many vices. 
| It appertaineth unto Princes, as much to moderate 
- | their own-pleaſures, as to give orders for matters os 
£ | imporrance. 
Children born of Kings are compoſed of. preci 
r I maſs, to be ſeparated' from the common ſort. Plat. 
n Malice and Vice taking their full ſwing thyough 
n | the career of the power and liberty which wi 
Princes yield unto them, do puſh forward exery vio- 
lent paſſion, make every little choler turn to mur- 
; | ther or baniſhment, and every regard and love to 
re ¶ rape and adultery, and covetouſneſs to confiſcation. 
| A Kingdom is nought elſe than car of another's. 
us | ſafety :: for Ant iochus told his ſon Demetrius, that | 
n- their Kingdom was a noble {lavery. 
| Self-love is not fir for Princes, nor Pride an orna- 
by ment meet for a Diadem. | 
a · Kings and Princes do loſe more in the opinions they 
re- || hold, than in the reaſons they uſe. 
| It is no leſs diſcredit to a Prince to have deſtroyed 
at | many of his Subjects, than it is to a Phyſician to have 
ad killed many of his Patients. 
Kings, as they are men before God, ſo are they 
o- || Gods before men. Ladlan. 
o- It is very requiſite that the Prince live according to 
that law himſelf, which he would have executed up- 
es, on others. Archi, 
of | Ir becometh a King to take good heed to his Coun- 
Fa ſellors, in 2. who ſcoth his luſts, and who — 
KC ten 
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tend the publick profit; for thereby ſhall he know 
the good from the bad. Plutarch. 
The ſtrength of a Prince is the n er and love 


of his people. 
That King ſhall deſt govern his Realm that reign- 


eth over his People as a Father doth over his Chil- 


dren. Ageſil. 
So great is the perſon and dignity of a Prince 


| that in uſing his power and 9 as he ought, 
he being here among men upon eart 


repreſenteth 
the glorious eſtate and high Majeſty of God in _ 


ven, Amb. 
It is requiſite for all thoſe who have rule and g- 


vernance in a Common-weal under their Prince, to 


know the bounds ot their ſtate, and the full effect 

of their duty; that by executing juſtice they may be 

feared, and by ſnewing mercy ry may be loved. 
an. e 

It is requiſite for princes to place ſuch men in 


authority as care leaſt for ir, and to keep them from | 


government that preſs forward to it. 
Except wiſe men be made Governours, or Go- 


verneùrs become wiſe men, mankind fhall never 
live in quiet, nor. verrue.be able to defend her ſelf. 
Plato. | 


He that would be a Ruler or Governour, maſt firſt 
learn to be an obedient fabje&:- for it is nor poſſible 


for a proud and covetous minded ſubject to become a 


gentle and temperate Governour. Alex. Severus. 
When rule and authority is committed unto a good 
man, he dorh thereby publiſh his vertue, which be- 
fore lay hid: but being committed to an evil man, it 
miniſtreth boldneſs and licence to him, to do chat 
evil which before he durſt not do. - 
Animata imago Rex putandus eſt Del. 
Nl fides regni I ociis wma poteſtas 
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of Nobility, 


Defin, Mobility is 4 glittering excellency progeeding "94 


Anceſtors, and an honour which cometh from ancient 
- Linage and Stock: it is alfo a praiſe that proceedeth 
from the deſerts of our Elders and Fre- fathers. And 
of this nobleneſs there are three ſorts : the firſt bred 
of - vertue and excellent deeds; the ſecond _proceedeth 


- from the knowledge of honeſt diſcipline and true ſciences ; 


the third cometh from the Scutcheons and Arms of our 
Anceſtors, or from riches. 


N Obility is of more Hadtiviry than poſſe ons 
Cicero. 

The time of dur life ts ſhorr, but the race of No- 
bility and Honour everlaſting. Cicero. 

Noblenefs of birth-is either univerſal, or particu- 
lar: the firſt, to be born in noble and jamous Coun- 
cries; the latter to come of noble Progenitors. Ariſt. 

Nobility i is beſt continued by that convenient means 
whereby it roſe. 

He is not to be held for Noble that hath much, but 
he that giveth much, 

It is requiſite for him that is Noble born to take 
heed of Flatterers; for they will be ready daily to ar- 
tend his perſon for profir's ſake. 

Nobility isa title quickly loſt: for if riches forſake 
it, or vertue abandan it, it fireightway becometh as 
a thing that had never been. 

Wharſoever thy Father by his worthineſs hath FR 
ſerved belongs not to thee; it is thine own deſert that 
muſt make thee noble. k 

Verrue and Noblenefs can never be feen in a man, 
except he firſt put away his Vices. 

He that defendeth his Country by the ſword de- 
ferveth honour; but he that mainrainerh ic in peace 
meritekh more honour. _ 
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The Nobility which we receive from our Ance- 


ſtours, becauſe it cometh not from our ſelves, is ſcaree- 

ly to be counted our own. : 
_ Ta come of noble parentage, and not to be endow- 
ell with noble qualities, is rather a defamation than 

a glory. 5 7 . 

Noble perſons have the beſt capacities: for whe- 
cher they give themſelves to goodneſs or ungraci- 
oufnefs, they do in either of them ſo excel, as none 
of rhe common ſort of people can come any thing 
nigh them. Cic. AE | 

True Nobility confiſteth not in dignity, linage, 
great revenues, lands or poſſeſſions; but in wiſdom, 
knowledge and verrue, which in man is true Nobili- 
ty, and that Nobility bringeth man to dignity. 

True Nobility is nor after the vulgar opinion of the 


common people, but is the only praiſe and ſurname 


of yertue, 2 | „ 
omnes boni ſemper Nobilitati favemus, & quia utile 
of Reipublice nobiles homines eſſe dignds majoribus ſues, 
y quia valere debet apud nos clarorum hominum bens 
de Republics  meritorum memoria etiam moytuorum. 


- 


5 64. 


——Nobilitas fola eſt atque unica virtus. 


TCT... 3 
Deftn, Honour is a paſſion of the ſoul, a mighty deſire, 
naturally coveted of all creatures, yet many times mi- 
taken, by unacquaintance with vertue. | 4 
Hon and glory labour in miſtruſt, and are born 
1 Fortune's bond - ſlaves. Cs BY ep 

. Honour is the firſt ſtep to diſquiet, and dominion is 
attended with envy. Guevar. 
The faith of a Knight is not limited by value, but 
by honour and vertb e. 
Honour is the fruit of Vertue and Truth. | 
Ea Honour, 
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men, and whoſe Gentlemen are Captains. 
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Honour, Glory and Renown is to many perſons 
more {weet than life. „ . 

It is the chiefeſt part of honour for a man to joyn 
to his high office and calling the vertue of affability, 
lowlineſs, gender compaſſion and pity ; for thereby 
he draweth unto him, as it were by violence, the 
hearts of the multitude. Olaus Magnus. 

The greater the perſens be in authority that com- 
mir an offence, the more foul and filthy is the fault. 

It better becamech a man of honour to praiſe an 
enemy, than his friend. We. 

Happy is that Country whoſe Captains are Gentle» 


Honour is no priyilege againſt infamy., 
A man bach abide dit it honour for himſelf to 
hear or declare the news of others, but that others 
ſhould declare the verruous deeds of him. 
To attain to honour, Wiſdom is the Pole-ſtar, 
and to retain it, Patience is neceflary, \  _. .... 
The next way to live with hengur, and die with 
praiſe, is to be honeſt in our defires, and temperate 
o 
The conditions of honour are ſuch, that ſhe en- 
quireth for him nencver ſaw, runneth after him that 
flies from her, honours. him that eſteems her nor, de- 
mandeth for him chat wills her not, giverh to him 
thar — her nor, and truſteth him whom ſhe 
knoweth nor. | 9 | 
Noblemen enterpriſing great things, ought not to 
employ their force as their own mind willeth, but as 
honaur and reaſon teacheth. Niphus. ae 
High and noble hearts which feel themſelves 
wounded, do. not ſo much eſteem their own pain, as 
they are angry to ſee their enemies rejoyce. 
The Captam which ſubdueth a Country by in- 
treaty, deſeryeth more honour than he that over- 
cometh it by battel. „ e 
0 1 Honour 
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Honour without quier hurterh more than it doth 
1 

He that regards his reputation muſt ſecond all 
5 o his honour. 

avens admit but one Sun, and high places 
but one Commander. 

Men in authority are eyes in 4 State, according to 
living life every private man applieth his manner of 

ving. 

Tk not the place that maketh the perſon, but the 
perſon, that maketh the place hononrable, Cicero. 

There is more honour purchaſed in pleaſuring 4 
foe, than in reyenging a rhouſand injuries. 
Where Hate bears fovercignty, Honour hath 'no 
certainty, 5 

Honour is brittle, and riches are blofloins, . which 
every froſt of fortune cauſeth to Tennent 

Better it is for che honourable to be praiſed for 
many foes foiled, than for many! barns filled.” 

A min having "honour, and Jae Vitae, is 
like a fait tree without fruit. 

Exiguum nobis wite ci rriculum natura Cireniſcripſi 75 
fed honorts cirſus ſembiterntts. 

Ts honos videri ſolex, qui non propter ſpem Futuri bene- 
ficti, ſed propter magna merita claris viris defertur & 
datur : eftque non invitament um ad tenpus, Li's wh 
wirthtis RO.” pact 


nne 2907 of: Liberatity. 

Defin. Liberality is an excellent uſe f thiſe benefits 
which God putteth into our hands for the ſuccouring 
of many: which vertue is altogether jayned with juſtice, 
and ought fo be guided by moderati jon and reaſon. | 


Ounties beſt honour is to hetp- the poor; and 
J happineſs, to tive in good mens thoughts. 


20 bounty 1 15 never tied to — 
5 Libera- 


era- 
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| Liberality i is approved by two founcains ; the one 
is a ſure judgment, the other is an honeſt favour. 


That man is only liberal which deſtributeth accor- 


ding to his ſubſtance, and where it is, moſt needtul, 
Thales. | 

The whole effect of bounty i is in love. 

Who in their bounty do begin ro want, ſhall in 
their weakneſs find their friends and foes. 

He is called a liberal man which according to his 
revenues giveth freely, when, where, and to. whom 
he ſhould. 


fle that may give, and giveth not, is a clear enemy; 


and he that promiſeth forthwith, and is long before 


he performs, is a ſuſpicious friend. Aure!. 

Gifts make beggars bold; and he that lends muſt 
loſe his friend, or elſe his mony, without heed. 

Bounty hath open hands, a zealous heart, a con- 
ſtant faith in earth, and a place prepared in heaven. 

He never gives in vain that gives in zea. 

They that are liberal doth with-hold or hide nothing 
from them whom they love; whereby love ep lee 
and friendſhip is alſo made more firm and ſtable. 
As liberality maketh friends of enemies, Io pride 
maketh enemies of friends. 

Liberalicy and thanktulneſs are che bonds of con- 
cord. Cicero. | 

A-liberal-minded man can never be envious. © - 

Bounty, for giving frail and mortal things, receives 
1 fame for his reward, _ 

The deeds of the liberal do more profit the giver 
than benefit the receiyer. 

Liberality in à noble mind is excellent, although. 
it exceed in the term of meaſure. _ 

A liberal heart cayſerh benevolence, though ſome- 
times through misfortune ability be wanting, 

Ic is a token of righteouſneſs to acknowledge hea- 
ven's liberality, and to give praiſes ro God for ſo 
great benefirs, Bern. The 
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86 Wits Common - wealth. 
The office of Liberality conſiſteth in giving with 
judgment. Cicero. 
hat liberality is moſt commendable which is 
ſhewed to the diſtreſſed, unleſs they have deſerved 
that puniſhment : for good deeds beſtowed upon un- 
deſerving perſons are ill beſtowed. 


The beſt property in a King is, to led no man ex- 


cel him in LO: Age ſil. 
Extra fortunam eft quicquid donatur amicis; 
Quas dederis ſolat — er habebis opes. Ovid. 
Liberalitate — utuntur, bene volentiam ſibi concili- 
ant G. ( quod apt iſimum eſt ad quiets vivendum ) cha- 


ritatem. ; 
| - Of Benefits. 

Defin. Bene fits are thoſe good turns which are received 
either by deſert, or without deſert, tending to our hap- 
Pineſs of Life, or amendment.of Manners, N 

| 17 is a gent cbtumendutlon to the giver, to beſtow 

many benefits upon him which deſerveth well, and 
deſireth — 
He that mindeth to give muſt not ſay, Will you 
have any thing? 
If thou — little and perform much, ir will 
make thy benefits to be the more thankfully received. 
Aurel. 

ie that knowerh not how to uſe a denefir doth un- 

. juſtly ask it. 

Nie receives a dense in the giving thereof, who 
beſtows his gift on a worthy man. 

He binderh all men by his benefits, who beſtowerh 

upon ſach as do well deferve them. 

The liberal man dorh daily ſeek out occafion to 

put his vertue in practice. Cicerb. 

The memory of a benefit doth ſoon vaniſh away; 
but the remembrance of an injury ſtickerh faſt in 


the heart. 
He 


in 
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He is a conquerer which beſtoweth a good turn, 


and he vanquiſhed which receiveth it. 

As the Moon doth ſhew her light in the World 
which ſhe receiveth from the Sun: ſo we ought to 
beſtow the benefits received of God to the profit and 
commodiry of our neighbour, | 

This is a law that ſhould be obſerved betwixt the 
Giver and the Receiver; the one ſhould ſtreightway 
forget the benefir beſtowed, and the orher ſhould al- 
ways have it in remembrance. Solon, | 

It becometh him to hold his peace that giveth a 
reward, far better than ir becometh him to be ſilent 
that receiveth a benefit. SN 

He that doth thankfully receive a benefit, hath paid 
the firſt penſion thereof already. 

He that thinks to be chankful doth ftrajghtway. 
think upon recompence. 


That gift is twice doubly to be accepted of, which 
cometh from a free hand and a liberal heart, 


It behoveth a man in receiving of benefits to be 


thankful, rho' he want power to requite them. Aur, 

A benefit well given recovereth many loſſes. 

The remembrance of a good turn ought ro make 
the Receiver thankful. | 5 
Nor gold, nor ſilver, nor ought we receive, is to 
be accounted a benefit, but the mind of him which 
giveth | 


Plautus. 


Ita ſunt omnes noſtri cives : 3 
Si quid beng facias, levior pluma-gratia eſt. 
Si quid peccatum eſt, plumbeas iras gerunt. ; 
Beneficium nec in puerum nec in ſenem conferendum eft : 
in hunc, quia perit antequam gratie referende detur 
opportunitas ;, in illum, quia non memin't. 5 


Of 


He giveth too late who giveth when he is asked. | 
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Defin. Courteſie is 4 vertue which belongeth to the cou- 


rageous part of the ſoul whey eby we are hardly moved 
to anger. Her office and duty is, to be able to ſupport 
and endure patiently thoſe crimes " which are laid pon 
her? not to ſuffer her ſelf to be haſtily carried to re- 
venge, nor to be eaſily ſpurred to wrath ; but to make 


him that poſſeſſeth her mild, "races, and ach a ſtald 


and ſettled mind. 


Ourteſi e in Majeſty | is che next way. ro bind ale 
ction in dut 

As the tree is 1 by his fruit, the gold by the 

touch, and the bell by the ſound : ſo is man's birth 


by his benevolence, his honour by his humility, and 


his calling by his courteſie. 


Many more were the- enemies chat ea pardoned 


than chofe he 'overcame. 
The nobleſt conqueſt is without bloudſhed. 
Courtefie bewaileth her dead enemies, and che- 
riſheth her living friends. 


The courteous man reconcileth diſpleaſure, the 
froward urgeth hate. 


proud looks loſe hearts, but courteous words 4 
them. Ferdin. | 


Courteſie covereth many imperſections, and pre- 
ventetn more dangers. 

Ir is a true token of Nobility, and the certain mark 
of a Gentleman, to be courteous to ſtrangers, patient 
in injury, and conſtant in performing what he pro- 
miſeth. 

As the peg ſtraineth the Lute ſtrings, ſo cour- 
teſie ſtrercherh the heart. ſtrings. | 

Courteſie is that vertue, whereby a man ally ap- 
perſeth the motions and infligations of the Soul cau- 
led * choler. 

Courteſie 
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Courteſie draweth unto us the love of ſtrangers, 
and good liking ef our own Country-men. 

He that is mild and courteous to others receiverh 
much more honour than the party whom he honour- 
eth. FU t. * o 
Ty lie who ſay chat a man muſt uſe crnelty to- 

1 


wards his Enemies, eſteeming that to be an Art only 


proper to a noble and courageous man. Cicero. 


Mildneſs and courteſie are the characters of an 

boy * FORD. never luſtereth | W to be op- 
reſie 1.37 

l It becomes a "noble and . men to \ be: both 

courageous and courteous, that he may chaſtiſe the 
wicked, and pardon when need requireth. Platop- 

The rigour of Diſcipline, directing Courtefie, aud 
Courteſie directing Order, the one will ſet forch and 
commend the ether; ſo that neither Rigour flall be 
rigorous, nor Courteſie diſſolute. 

As it belongeth to the Sun to lighten the cart! 1 
with his beams; ſo it pertaineth to the vertue 0! = 
prince to have compaſſion, and to be courteous to the 
miſerable. Ariſt. 

Satis eft homines imprudentiã Lapſos mi non erigere: ur- 


gere vero jacentes, ac neee en certe t 
inhumanum. Cicero. 


4 A; A i Flt | 

Pein. Fuſtice i is Godlineſs, and Godlineſs i is {ths FEY 
ledge of God : it is moreover, inreſpe&of us, taken 
for an equal deſcription of right and of. law. 


Uſtice allots no privilege to defraud ; a man of his 
patrimony. 


Juſtice is a vertue that e every man his own by 
even portions. 


9927 in puniſhment is. no privilege of pardon. 
E Juſtice 
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- Juſtice is the badge of vertue, the ſtaff of Peace, 
and the maintenance of Honour. Cicero. 8 
It is a ſharp ſentence thar is given without judg- 
ment. 4 A, . S. | | - | 

Good mens ears are always open to juſt mens pray- 
ers. Baſil, © ry 55 | 

Nor the pain, but the cauſe maketh the Martyr, 
Ambroſe. | | | | 

The office of a Juſtice is to be given for merir, not 
for affection. 9 gt al 

A publick fault ought not to ſuffer a ſecret puniſh- 
ment. : 5 3% 7 

juſtice and Order are the only preſervers of world - 
Jy quietneſs. | 5 
The parts which true Juſtice doth conſiſt of are in 
number ſeven; Innocency, Friendſhip, Concord, God 
lineſs, Humanity, Grarefulneſs, and Faithfulneſs. 

Juſtice is painred blind, with a veil before her face 
not becauſe ſhe is blind, but thereby to ſignifie, that 
Juſtice, though ſhe do ' behold that which is right 
and honeſt; yer will ſne reſpect no perſon. | 

In Athens were erected certain images of Judge 

without hands and eyes; to ſhew on ſhoule 
neither be corrupted with bribes, nor by any perſon 
drawn from that which is right and law. Quint. 

A good Judge is true in word, honeſt in thought 
and vertuous in his deeds; without fear of any but 
God, without hate of any but the wicked.  - 

There are two kinds of injuſtice : the one is ol 
ſuch as do wrongfully offer it; and the other is ot 
thoſe who, although they be able, yet will they not 
defend the wrong from them unto whom it is wick 
edly offered. Cicero. 

He that politickly intendeth good to the Common 

wealth may well be called Juſt: but he that practi 
ſerh. only for his own profit is a vicious and wickec 
perſon. 


A good 
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A good Magiſtrate may be called the Phyſician of 


the Common- wealth. 3 

He is a good Judge that knoweth how and where 

to diſtribute. 5 2 . 
He that flieth judgment, confeſſeth himſel{ to be 
faulty. Marc. Aurel. © | | 

The Judge himſelf is condemned, when the guilty 
perſon is pardoned. Es | 

As a Phyſician cannot ſee every ſecret grief, but 
upon revealment may apply a curing medicine for the 
hidden diſeaſe : ſo many can diſcover a miſchief 
which the Magiſtrate ſeeth not, bur the Magiſtrate 
alone muſt remedy rhe ſame. | 

A Juſtice ought to do that willingly which he can 
do, and deny that modeſtly which he cannot do. 

As there is no aſſurance of fair weather, untill the 
sky be clear from clouds: ſo there can be in no Com- 
mon- wealth a grounded peace and proſperity, where 
are no informers to find out offences, as well as Ma- 
giſtrates ro puniſn Offenders, 58 3 
Philoſophers make four forts of Juſtice: the firſt 
Celeſtial, the ſecond Natural, the third Civil, rhe 
fourth Judicial. | 

Juſtice is a perfect knowledge of good and evil a- 
greeing to natural reaſon, Arif 5 


Juſtice is a vertue of the mind, rewarding all men 


according to their worthineſs. _- 
Wiſdom and Eloquence without Truth and Juſtice 
are a Panurey, that is to ſay, a guile or ſlight, ſuch 
as Paraſites uſe in Comedies, which ſtill turneth to 
their own confuſion, 5 ORs 
Coverouſneſs and wrath in Judges is to be hated 
with extreme deteſtariqn. gd. 
-- Celeftial Juſtice. is a perfect conſideration and du- 
tiful acknowledging of God. '. 
Natural Juſtice. is that which all people have in 
themſelves by Nature. | 
% 3 a Judicial 


92 V i-its Commonwealth. 
Judicial Juſtice depends upon Law, made for- the 
commodity of a Common-weal. e 
Juſtice is a meaſure which God hath ordained a- 
mongſt men upon earth, to defend the feeble fron: 
the mighty, the truth from falſnood, and to root out 
the wicked from among the good. Lactan. 
Every man in general loveth Juſtice, yet they all 
hate the execution thereof in particular. Cicero. 
Fortitude without wiſdom 1s but raſnneſs; wiſ- 
dom. wichont Juſtice is bur craftineſs; Juſtice witk- | 
. out, temperance is but cruelry ; remperance without 
" Fortitude is but ſavagenes,* OH i 1-1 Me 
Equity judgeth with lenity, laws with extremity. 
Hatred, love and covetouſneſs cauſe Judges often- ! 
times ro forget the truth, and to leave undone the 
true execution of their charge. | 0 
It is better for a man to be made a Judge among, 
His enemies than among his friends: for of his ene- £ 
mies he ſhall make one his friend, but among his f 
Friends he ſhall make one his enemy. iE 2 
© Juſtice by the Poets is feigned to be a Virgin, and 2 
ro have reigned among men in the golden age; who 
being by them abuſed, forfook the World, and retur * 
ned to the Kingdom of Fupiter Ke ö 
Jiuſtitia fine prudentia plirimum poterit; ſine juſtiti tl 
" mibit valebit prudentia.” * 07 4 : WY 2 $7 in Z d 
FTutius juſtitig nulla oft capital ior peſtis quàm illi qu 
tum, dum maxime fallim, id agunt ut boni uiri vide d, 
antur. Cicero. „ e 
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Of Law. „ 

Deſin. The Law is a ſingular reaſon imprinted in. na 
ture, commanding thrſe things that are to be done, ani 

_ . forbidding the contrary. It is divided into two parts 
that is, the Law of Nature, ant the Law writte 
The Law of Nature is à ſenſe of feeling, which even 
one hath in himſe lf, and in his conſcience, whereby | 
diſcerneth between good and evil, as much as en 
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the BY tv take from him the cloak of Ignorance, in that he is 
reproved even by his own witneſs, The Law written 
ba- | is: that which is divided into Divinity and Civility : 


on il - the firſt: teaching Manners, Ceremonies and Ze 3 

out the latter, matters of 5 and Government. R | 

all E E vertues of the Law are Four; to bear ſway, 
| to forbid, ro puniſh, and to ſaffer- - 35 

viſ- The precepts of the Law may be comprehended 


itk- under theſe three; points:; to live honeſtly, to hurt 
our no man witally, and co tender every man his due 
carefully. Ari. 

Whatſoever is righteous i in the Law _ man, the 
ſame is alſo righteous in the Law of God. For every 
Law that: by man is made muſt always de conſonant 
to the La of God. | 

The Law is a certain, Rule proceeding from the 
mind: of God, perſwading that which is right, and 
forbidding that whick is wrong. | | 
if Evil. Judges do moſt commonly. puniſn the purſe; 
andi and ſpare the perion. 

w Judges ought to diſpacch with ſpeed, and anſwer 
etur With patience. 
| Law and wiſdom are two laudable things, for 
ſtitiſ the one concerneth Vertue, and the other Good con- 
: ditions. 
lrg The Law was made to no. other end, but to bri- 
wide dle fuch as live without Reafon and Law. 
A true and faithful heart ſtandeth more in awe of 
his ſuperiour, whom he loveth for ſear, than of his 
1. na Prince, whom he feareth of love. 
, an An evil cuſtom being for continuance never fo 
Arte ancient, is nought elſe than the oldneſs pf errour. 
ite Lacbent us. Ant 
ever How many more Taverns, fo many. more drin- 
eby if kers; the number of Phyſicians, the increaſe of diſ- 
Keen caſes; rhe 1 more account that Juſtice is made of, 
; E 3 the 
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che more ſuits : ſo the more Law, the more corrup- 
tion. Plato. 

The heart, underſtanding, counſel and ſoul in a 
Common-wealth, are the good Laws and Ordinances 
therein uſed. Cicero. n 

To reſtrain puniſhment is a great errour in go- 
rernment. 

* It becometh a Law maker not to be aLaw-breaker. 
Jas. 


Thoſe Countries muſt needs periſh where ths 


Common Laws be of none effe&. / 

Thoſe Cities in which there are no ferere Laws for 
the puniſhing of fin, are rather to be counted foreſts 
tor Monſters, than places habitable for men. Plato. 

Four things belong to a Judge; to hear courte- 
ouſly, ro anſwer wiſely, to conſider ſoberly, and to 
give judgment without partiality. Socrates. 

A man ought to love his Prince loyally, to keep his 
Laws carefully, and to defend his Country valiantly. 
Chiefly three are to be obeyed and reyereuced; 

one God, one King, and one Law, + 

© Four cuſtoms are more pleaſanr to be nid 
than profitable to be followed; the liberty of neigh- 
bours, the gallantneſs of women, the goodneſs of 
wine, and the mirth and joy at feaſts. 

Laws are like Spiders Webs, which catch the ſmall 
Flies, and let the great break through. 

The Lawyer thar pleads for a mighty man in a 
wrong matter muſt either forget the Truth, or for- 
fake his Clients Friendſhip. 

The moſt neceſſary Law for a Common- wealth is 
that the people among themſelves live in peace and 
concord, without ſtrife or diſſention. Cicero. 

Laws do vex the meaner ſort of men, bur the 
mighty are able to withſtand them. 

The Law is a ſtrong and forcible ching, if it get a 
good Prince to execute it. 
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The Law that is perfect and good would have no 
man eirher condemned or juſtified, until his cauſe be 
throughly heard and underſtood as it ought. - 

An evil Law is like the ſhadow of à Cloud, which 
vaniſneth away ſo Toon as it is ſeen, 

ls ſepe vi opprimitur. 

Quid faciunt leges ubj ſola pecunia regnat ? 

Aut ubi prupertas vincere nulla poteft 2 
- Furpe reos empta miſeros defendere . 2 
1 bene LO Fudicis arca Ne 


O Counſel, 
Defin. Counſel 3 is an holy thing : it is the ſentence ow rads 
vice which particularly is given by every man for that 
. purpoſe aſſembled : it is the key of Ener and the 


end of all doctrine and ſtudy. is ring: - 6 | 


Tie: is no man fo ſimple but he cal give 3 
though there be no need: and there is none ſq 
wiſe of himelf,, but he will be willing to hear counſe! 
in time of neceinity., 


It is the chief ching in the world to give 0 


counſel to another man; and the hardeſt tor a man 
to follow the ſame himſelf, 

Take no counſel of a man given wholly to the 
world, for his advice will be after his own de ſire. 
Pythag. 

Make not an envious man, a drunkard, nor him 
that is in ſubjection to a woman, of thy counſel; fox 
it is impoſſible for them to keep cloſe thy ſecrets. 

Good counſel may properly be called the begin- 
ning and ending of every good work. 

Ic is requiſite for a man to conſult and determine 
all things wich himſelf, before he asK the counſel or 
advice of his friend. 

He that doerh nothing without 200d advice, needs 
not repent * after the deed, Bias. 
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985 Pitts Common-wealth. © 
It is better to prefer the ſted faſt counſel of advi- 
fed policy, than the raſh enterpriſe of a malapert 
boldneſs, eee ee 
Counſel doth more harm than good, if the giver 
thereof be not wife, and he which receiveth it very 
patient. ene by 
Counſel is to be given by the wiſe, and the reme- 
&y by the iet #0 ye | i 
In counſels we muſt be hard to reſolve, and con- 
ſtant to perform. T 
He that uſeth many counſek is not eaſily deceived. 
In time of neceſſity a wiſe man will be glad to hear 
condifet/1+ct/c1 174 al th any EQN F 
As it is the part of a wife man wiſely to conſult and 
give counſel; fo it is the duty of a wary man heed- 
fully to conceive, and uprightly to judge. Ge uar. 
It is an eaſie thing for a man being in perfect health 
to give counſel to another that is ſick; bur it is hard 
for the ſick man to follow that counſel. Becanus. 
The greateſt benefit that one friend can do fer 
nother is, in weighty matters to ſuccour him with 
Food counſel. 2 | | 1 
Parvi ſunt foris arma, niſi eſt conſilium domi. 
Non viribus, aut velocitatibus, aut celeritate cor po- 
rum res magne geruntur; ſed conſilio, aut horitate, & 
prudent ia. Cicero. N eee e 


$650 1500 eee Of Precepes. 36 $62 
Defin. Preceyts are any Rules, Orders or Methods, which 
by inſtruftion lead us either to a good converſation, or 
to a happineſs of life, being grounded upon the grace of 
God and his Word, + 8-9 


F thou talk, keep meaſure in thy communication: 
1 for if thou be too brief, thou ſhalt not be well un- 
derſtood; if too Tong, thou ſhalt be troubleſome to 
the hearer, and not well born in mind. * ; 

® 5 anks 


vi- 
ert 


er 
Ty 


on. 
He that refuſæth to buy counſel good cheap, ſhall | 
buy repentance dear. 


Mock no man in miſery, but take heed-by him how - 


to avoid the like mis fortune. 
Begin nothing before thou know how to finith it. 


Think that the weakeſt of thy enemies is ſtronger 


than thy.ſelf. 


"Defire Ire not that of another which thou thy ſelf be. 


ing asked wouldſt deny. Pythaz. | 
Give no vain or unmeet gifts; as armour to a Wo- 
man, books to a Plongh-man, or nets to a Student. 
If thou beſtow a benefit, keep i it ſecret; but if thou 
receive any, publiſh it abroad. 
Give at the firſt asking: for that is not freely si- 
ven which is often craved. 
Take in good worth Wiilsever happeneth, and 
upbraid no man with his misfortune. | 


abour not to inform him thar is withour reaſon, F 


for ſo ſhalt thou make him thine enemy. 
Be neither haſty, angry, nor wrathful ; 
be the conditions of a fool. 
Fear to hazard that for the gain of momentary 


for they 


pleaſure, Which being once loſt,, can never de reco- 


vered. Auguſt. 

. Eſteem nt a fading content before #perperualho- 
nour. $Th Ki © 

Apparel thy ſelf. with Juſtice; and cloarh thy ſelf » 
with Chaſtity; fo ſhalr chou be happy, and thy works 
proſper. | 

Fear ro commir rhat which thou oughreſt to ſn 

Forget not to give thanks to them thit inſtruc; 
thee in learting; nor challenge unto _ ielf e 
praiſe of other mens inventions. 

Attempt not two things at onee, for the one wit. 
hinder the other. 7k 

E 3 Be 
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Thanks wax old as ſoon as giirs are had in poſſeſſi- 
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98 Fits Common- wealth. 


- Be not flack to recompence them who have done 
thee good, 27 Myer C 
: Be rather too much forward, than too much neg- 
Be not ſuperfluous in words; for they do greatly 
deface the authority of the perſon. 
Let Vertue be thy life, Valour thy love, Honour 
thy fame, and Heaven thy felicity. 3 
Be not led away with every new opinion, for it is 
„ the only way enn 
Let not thy Liberality exceed thy Ability. | 
Let not the eye go beyond the ear, nor the tongue 
ſo:faras rhe feet. Plato, i. 
Chuſe rather to live ſolitary, than in the company 
of a wicked woman, og 5 
Beware of pride in proſperity, for it will make 
tkee impatient in the time of adyerſit x. 
Neither ſuffer thine hands to work, thy tongue to 
fpeak, nor thine ears to hear that which is filthy and 
evil. Hermes. V | 
Be not ſecure, leſt want of care procure thy cala- 
mity; nor be too careful, leſt penſive thoughts op- 
preſs thee with miſery, 5 
Speak no more to 2 ſtranger in private than thou 


wouldſt have publickly known. 8 
Hazard not chy hap on another's chance. 
Be always one to thy friend, as well in adverſity as 
proſperity. - + /-- VVV 
Behold thy ſelf in a Looking. glaſs: and if thou ap- 
pear beautiful, do ſuch things as become thy beauty: 
bur if thou ſeem foul, then perform with good man-- 
ners the beauty that thy face lacketh. , Socrates, _ 
Chuſe thy wife rather; for her wit and modeſty, 
than for her wealth and beauty... IG 
Keep ſecretly thy miſ-hap, leſt thy enemy wax joy- 
ſul rherear. - „ 


* 


In 
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Keep 
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Keep whatſoever thy friend committeth unto thee 
as caretully as thou wouldſt thy own. 3 

If thy parents grow poor, ſupply their want wich 
thy wealth; if froward with age, bear patiently with 
their imper fections. TR 

Honour them that have deſerved honour. . 

Live and hope, as if thou ſhouldſt die immediately. 

Never praiſe any unworthy perſon becauſe he hath 
worldly wealth. | | | | 

Tell no man afore-hand what thou intendeſt; for 


if thou ſpeed not in thy pur poſe, thou ſnalt be mock- 


ed. Socrates. | | 
Never with for thoſe things that cannot be attained. 
Rather chuſe to purchaſe by perſwaſion, than to 
enjoy by violence. | 
Strive not in words with thy parents, although thou 
tell the truth. | Wee 
HFaunt not too much thy friend's houſe, for fear he 
wax weary ot thy often coming: neither be too long 
abſent, for that cauſerh a ſuſpicion of thy true 
friendſhip. - | 1 
Fly from the filthy pleaſures of the fleſh as thou 
wouldſt fly from the ſting of a Serpent. "= 
Give to a good man, and he will require it: bur if 
thou give to an evil man he will ask more. Anaxag. 
Receive not the gifts that an evil minded man dorh 


profer unto thee. 


If chou intend to do any good, defer it nor till the 
next day; for thou knoweſt not what chance may 
happen the ſame night to prevent thee. Olaus Mag. 

Give not thy ſelt to pleaſure and eaſe: for if thou 
uſe thy ſelf chereunto, thou ſhalt not be able to ſu- 
ftain che adverſity which may afterwards happen. 

To a man full. of queſtions make no anſwer at all. 
Plato. n | ' 

Take goad heed at the beginning to what thou 
granteſt; for after one inconvenience another fol- 


loweth. E 4109 308 & 967727 e 
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| Be not flack ro recompence them who have done 
thee good, 
i Be rather too much forward, chan too much n neg · 
igent. 
Be not ſoperfluous i in words; for they do greatly 
deface the authority of the perſon. 
Let Vertue be thy life, Valour thy love, Honour 
thy fame, and Heaven thy felicity. 
Be not led away with every new opinion, for. it is 
„the only way to bring to errour. 
Let not thy Liberality exceed thy Ability. 
Let not the eye go beyond the ear, nor the tongue 
ſo far as the feet. Plato. 


Chuſe rather to live ſolitary, than in the company 
of a wicked woman. 

Beware of pride in proſperity, for it will make 
rhee impatient in the time of adyerſity. 

Neither ſuffer thine hands to work, thy tongue to 
ſpeak, nor thine ears to Bear chat which! is filthy and 
evil. Hermes. 

Be not ſecure, leſt want of care procure thy cala- 
mity; nor be too careful, leſt 4 e thoughts op- 
pre ſs thee with miſery. 

Speak no more to a ſtranger in private than, Thou L 
wouldſt have publickly known, 

Hazard not chy hap on another's: chance. 

Be always one to thy friend, as well in Wen d as 
proſperity. | 

Behold thy ſelf in a Looking-glaſs: and if chou ap- 
pear beautiful, do ſuch things as become thy beauty: 
dur if thou ſeem foul, then perform with good man- 
ners the beauty that thy face lacketh. «Socrates, _ 

Chuſe thy wife rather for her wit and modeſty, 
than for her wealth and. beauty. 

Keep fecrevly thy mil-hap, Jen thy enemy Wax Joy- 
EN chereat. 


na 


wouldſt fly from the ſting of a Serpent. 


uſe thy ſelf thereunto, thou ſhalt not be able to ſys 
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Keep whatſoever thy friend committeth unto thee 
as caretully as thou wouldſt thy own. 

If thy- parents grow poor, fupply their want wich 
thy wealth; if froward with age, bear patiently with 
their imperfections, 

Honour them that have deferved honour. . 

Live and hope, as if thou ſhouldſt die immediately. 

Never praiſe any unworthy perſon becauſe he hath 
worldly wealth. | | | 

Tell no man afore-hand what thou intendeſt; for 
if thou ſpeed not in thy purpoſe, thou ſhalr be mock- 
ed. Socrates, 1 

Never with for thoſe things that cannot be attained. 

Kather chuſe to purchaſe by perſwaſion, than to 
enjoy by violence. | 15 8 

Strive not in words with thy parents, although thou 
tell the truth. | Ye 

Haunt not too much thy friend's houſe, for fear he 
wax weary of thy often coming: neither be too long 
abſent, for that cauſeth a ſuſpicion of thy true 
friendſhip. _ 

Fly from the filthy pleaſures of the fleſh as thou 


Give to a good man, and he will require it: but if 
thou give to an evil man he will ask more. Anaxag. 
Receive not the gifts that an evil · minded man doth 
profer unto thee. | | 
If rhou intend to do any good, defer it nor till the 
next day; for thou knoweſt not what chance may 
happen the ſame night to prevent rhee. Olaus Mag. 
Give not thy ſelt to pleaſure and eaſe: for if thou 


ſtain che adverſity which may afterwards happen. 
To a man full. of queſtions make no an{wer at all. 
Take goad heed at the beginning to what thou 
granteſt; for after one inconvenience another fol- 
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If thou doubt in any thing, ask counſel of wiſe 
men; and be nor angry, although they reprove thee, i t 

Live with thine underlings as thou wouldſt thy 
betters ſhould live with thee; and do to all menas I x 


thou wouldſt be done-unto. C 
Roaſt nor of thy good deeds, leſt thy evil deeds be 
alſo laid to thy charge. 0 


Perform thy promiſc as juſtly as chou wouldſt pay 

thy debts: for a man ought ro be more n than Ih 
His oath, Aurel. 

Tf thou do good to an ill-difpoſed perſon, it ſhall d 
Happen to thee as ir doth to thoſe who feed other 
men's dogs, which bark as well at their teeder as at Wt 
any other ſtranger.  - + g 

Never ſpread thy table to Tale- bears and Flatte- 
rers; nor liſten with thine ears to OY peo- Wa: 
E e. Bias. m 

Be not like the Scatter, which alten out theflower, W 
and kee peth the bran. | 

57 vis ab omnibus cognofci, da ven ut 4 nemine et p 
ee | | 
Nulli te f cias nimis ſodalem; i eee Th ta 

Saudebis e mia 15 dulebi, ortho 8 
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5 75 165 Conſideration. e W 
Dehn. Confideration or judgment is that which a et 

ought tobe in every Magiſtrate obſerving the tenour of Ill 

the Law : it is the'extinguiſher of ' controverſies, and 

br inger Nr of happy et and agreements. ES |) 
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Nonſideration 1 rhe enemy to untimely artemprs. ſx 
Solnmt ; 
There is no Needles poind ſo finally but ic harh ies Rae 
compaſs : neither is there any Hair ſo. flender, but it | 
harh its ſhadow. © im 
He is not to be accounted rich who is never fa- 
risfied;z nor happy, whoſe ſtedfaſt mind in quiet poſ- ei: 
leſſion of vertue is not eſtablithed, The 1 
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The conſideration of es paſt greatly augments 
the pain preſent, 

No man doth ſo much rejoyce at his Proſperity 
preſent, as he that calleth to mind his miſeries paſt. 
Chilo. 

It is a benefit to deny ſuch things as will hurt him 
what asketh them. 

The pardon may well be granted, where he that 
hath offended is ahamed of Dis fault. 

Wiſe men will always conſider what they ought: to 
do, before they conclude any ching. 

In any affairs whatſoever, there is no greater ſafety, - 
than ſoundly to confider into whoſe hands men com- 
mit their cauſe, Fuſtin. | 

We muſt think with conſideration, conſider with 
acknowledging, acknowledge with admiration, ad. 
mire with love; and love with j Joy in the” midſt of 
Wee: S, Fi S. 

Not ſo hard is the invention in getting, as the diſ- 
poſition in keeping when it is gotten... Ovid. 

Men loſe many things, not becauſe they cannot at- 
tain them, but becauſe they! Gave; not attempt them. 
Fythag. 

As à veſſel ſavoureth, always of the ſame Liquor 
wherewith it was firſt ſeaſoned : ſo the mind retain. 


eth thoſe Qualities in age wherein: ic Was: trained up in _ 


youth. Horace. 
Confideration'is the root of all noble things ; for 
by her we do attain to the end of all our hopes. 
True conſideration is the Tutor both to en and 
ſpeaking. 
Apes haters of conſderarion-;neve proſper in their 
ations. 65 ; 
Conſideration is an honour, to the. meaneſt, and 
improvidence a ſhame in a Prince. 
Good conſideration ought to be had beforg we 
give credit: for fair 2 oftentimes work great 
miſchief. | Cir- 
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Circumſpect heed in War is the cauſe of ſcaping 
many dangers in peace. 
The cauſes bringing circumſpe@ion are fear, care, 
1 and affliction. 
Fear afflicteth, care compelleth, neceſſity bindeth. 
affliction woundeth. | 
Be circumſpet ro ſnew a good countenance to all, 
yer enter not into familiarity with any, bur only ſuch 
whoſe converſation is honeſt, and whoſe trurh by trial 
is made truſty. Archim. | 
Sudden truſt brings ſudden repentance. 
Qui ſua metitur pondera, ferre poteſt. - 
- —w——Crſato diu quid ferre recuſant, 
| ure valent humeri. Horace. 


e, e 
| Defin. Office or Duty i is the knowledge. of: man concerning 
his own nature, and the contemplation of Divine na- 
ure, and à labour to benefit our ſelves. and all other 
men: it is alſo talen for authority to rule. | 


Mer life may not be deſtitute of office, becauſe 
J in it honeſty conſiſteth. 

Office is the end whereat vertue aimeth, and chief- 
ly when we obſerve things comely. 
The firſt office of duty is to acknowledge che Di. 
vinit ;. | 

Office is ſtrengthened by zeal, and zeal makes opi 
nion invincible. 

We muſt fear a diſſembling Officer, becauſe he de- 
Tights | in a tyrannous office. 

The office of à wiſe man ever prefers confidera- 
tion before concluſion. 

In doing nothing but what we ought, we deſerve 
no greater rewards than what we bear about us. 
en. EA 
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Wits Common-wealth. 
To know evil is an office of profit, but to do evil 
a fin of indignity. 


Upon the Anvil of upbraiding i is forged the office | 
F unchankfulneſs. 


It is an office of pity, to give a ſpeedy death to a 


103 


iſerable and condemned creature. Bias. | 
Love, Sufficiency and Exerciſe, are the three beau- 
ies which adorn Offices. 
Old men well experienced in Laws and Cuſtoms, 
pughr chietly to be choſen Ofcers. 
It is not meer that man ſnould bear any authority 
N with his money ſeeketh to buy another mans 
office. 
The buyers of offices Cell by retail as dear as they 
an that which they buy in groſs. 
No point of Philoſophy is more excellent than Of- 
ce in publick affairs, if Officers do practice that 
hich Philoſophers teach. | 
Where offices are vendible, there the ballwonied 


ignorants bear the greateſt rule. 


They which ſell offices, ſel] the moſt ſacred things 
in the world; even pe ir ſelf, the Common- 
wealth, Subjects and the Laws. 

He is only fit to rule and bear office who comes 
to it by con aint and agaigſt his will, 

The office of a Monarch is continually to look up- 
on the Law of God, to engrave it in his foul, and o 
meditate upon his Word. | 

Officers muſt rule by good Laws and good Exam- 
ples; judge by e es Wiſdom and Juſtice; 
and de fend by Proweſs, Care and Vigilance. Ah J. 

Pericula, labores, dolores etiam, optimus quiſque 22 
cipere mavult „ quam "Jeſerere u!lam officit partem. Gael 

Sigifmundds Romanorum Imperator dicere folitus 5 
Nulla nobis militia opus eſſet, ſi ſuas quique civitates 
Pratores ceferigue Magiſtratus moderate Jufteque guber- 
narent. of 


De — 
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of 1 


Einners of our names and dignities ; from whom we 


of their ſelf ſubſtance. 


baſe, if Preſene lite continue not the dignity. 


ohr. 
What can the vertue of © our Anceſtry profit us, if 
we do not imitate them in their godly actions: 
Great merits ask great rewards, and great Ance- 
ſtours vertuous iſſues. 
As it is more common to revenge than to reward; 
ſo it is eaſier to he born great than to continue great. 
Stabgus. ; 
Ic is miſerable to purſue th change; Which gains 
nothing but ſorrow, and the blot of, Auceſtry. 
The thing poſieſt 1 is not the thing it ſeems : and 
though we de great by our Anceſtours, yet we for- 
get gur Anceſtours. Suet. 
The ſhifting of Chambers changeth hor the dif. 
eaſe,z, and the exchange of Names. Sekt . 
ture and Ance 
gane done which 2! from e 
ot tg the top 0 efire e the mean 
by hich ; did Aliens. 1 > 
From our Anceſtours come our Hames, bur from 
our Verrues,our report. 
Mercenary faith js diſcontented with every oecafion, 
and new, ſtart-up glory Ar, an old fame. 
h ban greatneſs cannot bear at 180 eicher with. Ver- 
rue. or Anceſtry, it erte it ſelf only with. the 
weight of it felt... 
Many troubled in conſcience for ülteraeibg theit 
names with raſh acts, in cold btoud repent their diſ- 
honours, | The 
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Defin. Anceſtours are our forefathers, 200 Loa firſt be- 


challenge a lineal deſcent of Honour, proving our ſelves 


* Nobility deſcending from RE. proves 


Wits Common-wealth. 


| The baſe ifſue of ignoble Anceſtry will loſe cheir 
aden to ſave their lives. 

Might will make his Ance ſtours whom he pleaſeth. l 

The event of things is cloſed up in darkneſs; and 
ouch we know what our Anceſtours were, we know 
not what we ſhall be. 

The longer we delay the ſhove of vertue, the- 
ſtroger we make pre ſumptions that we are guilry of 
baſe beginnings. g 

Stemmata quid faciunt ? quid prodeſt ( Pontice) Ines 

_ Sanguine cenſeri, pictoſque oftendere vultus 

- Majorum, & flantes in curribus ZEmilianos-? uv. 
— Gents, & proa vos, tf que non fecimus N, ” 
Vi ea noſtra voc. Ovid. 


* 


of War. L 

Defin. War is of two forts, Civil and Foreign: Civil 
War is the overthron of all E ſtates and Monarobies, 
and the ſeed of all kind. «of evil in them, even of thiſe 
that are mo ee it begetteth want of reve- 


rente townrds God, diſobedience to Magiſtrates, cor- 


ruption of Manners, change of Laws, contempt of Fu- 
ftice, and baſe eſtimation of learning-and Science. B. 
reien War is that which Plato calleth a more gentle 
contention; and is then only moſt lawful, when it is 


for true Religion, or to procure the cont muante of +. 


peace, 5 


N Shu is nothing more unconſtant than War, did 
not patience make ir ſtable, and true hope ſuc- 
ceſsful. 

War for excellency (as that between Euripides and 
Xenocles) is pleaſing in the ſight of all men. 

Than War there is nothing more neceflary : for 
the breach of Friendſhip by diſſenſion er: 
the powers of Love in her new conjunction. 


War 
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War is moſt lawful when it is warranted by the |Þ 3 
Word, either to defend a man's own right, or to re- 
pulſe the enemies of God. La#an. . 

Diverſity of Religion is the ground of Civil war 
in ſhew, but it is Ambition in effect. | 


ou ought ro be deliberately begun, but ſpeedily he 
ed. be 

Affairs of War muſt be deliberated on by many, but 
concluded on by a few. 

- The effects of War are covetous deſires, the fall 
of juſtice, force and violence. Epi. _ 

War was only ordained, to make men live in ſhit 
peace, 

In che ſack of 2 Town have an efpecial care to 
preſerve the honour of Ladies and Maids from the ¶ ſu. 
violence of unruly Soldiers. fo! 

Have an eſpecial care to whom you commit the ID. 
Government of an Army, Town, or Fort: for love 

h much, but money doth more. cil 

_ Entring into thy Enemie's Camp, let all chings of Ith 
vie and baggage follow thee ar thy dick: but thinc 
enemy coming upon thee, let rhe ſame be wrought ba 
into the middle of the Army. N75 0¹ 
Where thou mayſt conquer with money, never 
| aſe arms; and rather chuſe ro overcome thine ene- Im 


mies by policy than fight. W 
In places of danger, and in troubleſome times, ever 
double rhe number of thy Sentinels, ar 
Neceſſity makes War to be juſt. Bias. 
- Nulla ſalus bello, pacem te poſcimus omnes. h 


Incerti ſunt exitus pugnarum, Marſque eſt communis, 


- qui (ape ſpoliantem jam (y e een evertit & pereu- Nat 
| Fit ab . Cic. 


| of Generalsin War. 1 
Defin, Generals are the Heads and Leaders of Armies; Wt! 
and they ought to be great, Magnanimus and conſtant 
in 
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the in all their hing, free from d gras of raſhneſs and 
re- ee | | 4 avs 

H E Tent of the S is * ELK river run-. 
ning through the Army, by whoſe ſoundneſs all 


be impure or corrupted, the whole Hoſt is infected. 
Uniefs wiſe and valiant men-be choſen. Generals, 
he old Chaos will n and vertue die at che feet 
of confuſion. 
He that will be a commanies | in Armies, firſt let 


old ier will never make a temperate conductor. | 
A wiſe General muſt not only forecaſt to prevent 
the ſuch evils as he hears of, but alſo be circumſpect to 
foreſee ſuch Ws as may happen beyond ee 
the Demoſt. 
ove A General, after the battle ended, muſt have 2 
cireumſpett cure how he praiſeth one Captain more 
I of than another. 
inc A Geheral-ought not to bring all his forces to 
zhr I battel at once, unleſs it be upon great advantages 


ver It is very needful for a General to know the hu- 


ne- mour and diſpoſition of his adverlary 5 General 
whom he fighteth againſt. 
ver The Oration of a General gives courage ro Comards 
and baſe minded Soldiers. Vegetius. 
A coverous General purchaſerh to himſelf more 
hate than love. 
1, || A General muſt not be ignorant of ſuch things as 
ca- are neceſſary in a journey. 
Captains muſt be valiant, as deſpiſing death, con. 
fident, as nor wonted to be overcome; yer doubt - 
Hl by their preſent — and relpecttul by 1 
es; ny lee 7 of 


he Soldiers are preſerved and made ftout: but if he 


him be commanded in the ſame; ſor an ambitious | 


A | 
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A Captain's feet ought to be ſteddy, his Hands di- 
ligent, his eyes watchful, and his heart reſohe. 
It is requiſite for a General to know all Advantages 
of the place where the Battel ſhould be fought. - 
It provert ofr the ruine of an Army, when the 
General is careleſs, and maketh no account of his e- 
2I22%%ͤ n 900G ID ITII TH: 
It is dangerous for the perſon of che General to 
follow his flying enemy. B02 
It behoveth that the General be always lodged in 
che midſt f the Camp: 5 of 1 2077 95 
A General or Captain in danger ought:to change 
his habit or retire. Frd ini 
The death of a General, or his being in danger, 
. for fear ãt procure the loſs of the 
r eien 5 % 
A good General ſhould ever be like a good Shep- 
— nes inte the want of his Soldiers, and 
1 all things neceſſary to comfort them. 
_ Salt, FT IQJONKE nu 
Let a General give to hondur a renowned burial, 
in how mean a perſon ſoever it did inhabit; for ho- 
nour after death encourageth as much as wealth in 
life, Vegetiun . £9501 220 
If chou beeſt a Commander in Armies, deſpiſe: not 
the poor; for honour's birth iſſueth from the womb 
of deer. 77. So” 55 
The whole ſcope of a General's thoughts ſhould be 
to win glory and amplifie renown ; loathing. to be a 
plague or ſcourge of afflition; ſeeking by Conqueſt 
to ere, not by Victory to confound; Ceſar. 
The Trophy of a General is his own conſcience, 
and his Valour is his Tomb's treaſury. ii 
Commanders in Arms ſhould not be choſen for 
their age or riches, but for their wiſdom and valour. 
A General or chief Governour muſt be wiſe to 
command, liberal to reward, and valiant to * 
. There 


aA 
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Wits Common-wealth, 109 
There are eight conditions that a General ought to 
have; to avoid unjuſt wrongs, to correct blaſphe- 


mers, to ſuccour innocents, to chaſtiſe quarrellers, to 
pay his ſouldiers, to defend his people, to provide 
things neceſſary, and to obſerve faith with enemies. 


Defin. 


Ducis in conſilio poſita eſt vertus militum. 
Optimus ille dux, qui novit vincere, & victoria uti. 
Ipſe manu ſua pila gerens, pracedit anheli 

Militis ante pedes; monſtrat to/erare labores 

Non jubet. Lucan. „ ed Tem 1 


| Dei 11 72. QEPokicyas d gta ts 

Policy is a word derived of the Greek. word Po- 
liteia, which is a- Regiment of à City or Common- 

wealth; and that which the Grecians, call Political 
Government, the Latins call the Government of a 
Common-wealth, or of a Civil-Society. This word Po- 
licy hath been taken among the Ancients ſometimes 


for a Burgeſs, which is the enjoying of the Rights and 


Privileges of a Town. ſometimes for the order and 


manner of life uſed by ſome' political perſon; and ſome- 


times the order and eftate whereby one or many Towns 
are governed, and politick affairs are managed and. 
.adminiſtred. 5 . en 541} 


| P is a neceſſary friend to Proweſs. 


That War cannot be proſperous where enemie 
a bound and money waxeth ſcant. 5 0% 
No man ought to give that treaſure to any one in 
particular, wh ch is kept for the preſervation of all. 
Ir is greater commendaticn to obtain honour by 
policy and wiſdom, than to have it by deſcent. 
That Country may above all other be counted hap- 


* 


Py, where every man enjoyeth his own labour, and 
mo man liveth by the ſwear of another Body. 


Of right that Common- wealth ought to be de- 
ſtroyed, which of all other hath been n the 
| | ower 
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110 Wits Common - wealth. 
2 of yertue, and after becometh the filthy ſink 
Ot vice. 

There can be no greater danger to a Common- 
wealth, nor no like ſlander to a Prince, as to commit 
the charge of men to him in the field, which will be 
firſt ready to command, and laſt ready to fight. 

What Power and Policy cannot compaſs, Gold 
both commands and conquers. Axiſtip pus. 

He that getteth by conqueſt doth much; but he 


that can well keep that which he hath gotten doth 


more. 


Money and Soldiers are the ſtrength and ſine ws of 
War. - Agefil. © 
It is better to prevent an inconvenience by brea- 


king an oath, than to ſuffer injury 10 obſerving of 
promiſe. 


Warlike feats are better learned in the fields of 


Africk, than in the beautiful Schools of Greece. 


It is better to have men wanting maney; than 
money wanting men. Themift, | 

The authority of a Common · wealth is impaired 
when the buildings be ruinated. 

In proof of Conqueſt men ought to profit them- 
ſelves as much by policy as by power. 

There are no Common-weals more looſe than 
thoſe where the common people have "oft. liberty. 
Citers. 

& Policy is ſoon deſtroyed. by he write men have 
in coffimanding, and liberty in ſinning. 

In Common-weals ſuch ſnould be more honoured 
who in time of peace maintain the State in tranqui- 
lity, and in the fury of war defend it by their labour 
and magnanimity. 

A Monarch is beſt in a well governed State. 

A certain man urging the popular eſtate ro Lycur- 
gus, was thus anſwered by him; firſt ordain thou 
ſuch a Government in thine own Common. weal. 


Becauſe 


| terrified. Socrat. N 


F720 ͥ - 
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Becauſe many cannot firly govern, therefore it is 
moſt neceſſary that one ſnould be made Sovereign. 
Homer. e . | f 
The Oracle of Apollo at Delphos being demanded 


the reaſon why Jupiter ſhould be the chief of Gods, 


ſith Mars was the beſt Soldier, made this anſwer; 
Mars is valiant, but . is wiſe: concluding by - 
this anſwer, that policy is of more force ro ſubdue 
than valour. = | | 
One Neſtor is more to be eſteemed than ten ſuch as 
Ajz: © . | | 

Strength, wanting wit and policy to rule, oyer- 
throweth it ſeff. Horace. | ht 

Publica res ad privatum commodum trahi poteſt, dum- 
modo ftatus publicus non lædatur. Cicero. 7 

Diu apparandum eſt bellum, ut vincas celerius. 


Of . 
Defin. Courage is a fiery humour of the Spirits kindling 
the mind with forwardneſs in attempts, and bearing 
the body through danger and the hardeſt adventure: 
\Ourage and Courtefie are the two principal 
points which adorn a Captain. 
Courage conſiſteth not in hazarding without fear, 
but in being reſolutely-minded in a juſt cauſe. Plut. 
The talk of a Soldier ought to hang at the point 
of his Sword. e 
The want of courage in Commanders breeds neg- 
lect and contempt among Soldiers. 
Faint-hearted Cowards are never permitted to put 
in their plea at the Bir of Love. 


Courage conquers his enemy before the field be 
fought. | - 4 
Fortitude is a knowledge inſtructing a man, how 
with commendation to adventure dangerous and fear- 
ful things, and in taking them in hand to be nothing 


The 
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The courage of a man is ſeen in the reſolution of 
„„ % (0Tòâ c 
Forticude is the faireſt bloſſom that ſprings from a 
%]] „ß 
© Fortitude is the mean between fear and boldneſs, 
There is not any thing hard ro be accompliſhed by 
him that wich courage enterpriſeth it. Cicero. 
Courage begun with deliberate conftancy, and con- 
tinued wichout change, dorh ſeldom fail. 
It cannot be accounted courageous and true victory, 
that bringeth not with it ſome clemency. Bias. 
Jo conquer is natural; to pity, heavenly. . 
It is more courage to die free, than to live captive. 
, ia 
Bias holding wars with Ipbicrates King of Athens, 
falling into the hands of his enemies, and his ſoldiers 
Fearfully asking what they ſhould do; he anſwered, 
Make report to thoſe that are alive, that, I die with 
courage fighting; and I will ſay to the dead, that 
you ſcape cowardly flying, 
Courage adventureth on danger, conquereth by 
perſeverance, and endeth with honour, 
There is nothing that maketh a man of more for- 
tirude, or ſooner great and mighty, than the trial of 
a perverſe fortune; nor any thing that breedeth more 
ſtability of faich and parience, than the exerciſe of 
Heat is the inſttument, anger the whetſtone of 
fortitude. 3 5 eee, 
Courage contemneth all perils, deſpiſeth calamities, 
and conquers death. | 3 
Courage depending on mediocrity hath audaciouſ- 
neſs for one, and fear for his other extreme. 
As fortitude ſuffereth not the mind to be dejected 
by any evils; ſo temperance ſuffereth it not to be 
drawn from honeſty by any allurements. 


Courage 


Its Commonu- wealth. 113 
of cpurage is the Champion of Juſtice, and never 
_. [ ought to contend but in righteous actions. Epic. 
4 Thunder terriſietk children, and threatnings fear 

fools; but nothing difmayeth a man of courage and 
ſs. reſolurion. 


by Courage is a wiſe man's coat, and cowardiſe 2 
fool's cognizance. 


| — eft, perituræ parcere vit. 
ry, e magnanimum videris, miſerum negess 
1 Kebur E re atque fortis appare. Hor, 


If Defin, Fame is but an ; echo, and an idle humour of report, 
ns, which running from ear to ear, conveyeth through the 
1 world the tidings of truth and falſhood. LIES 
e . 1 


ich "Tre is no ſweerer friend than Fame, nor wor- 
ſer enemy than Report. 

| It is a part of good fortune to be well reported of, 

by and to have a good name. Plot. 

| It is no ſmall pleaſure to have a good name, and 

or- WW yet it is more frail than any glaſs. Eraſmus, 

A good lite is rhe readieſt way t6 a good name. 

Deſire to be famous, but firſt be careful to pur- 
chaſe fame with credit. 

There is no kind of miſchap more infamous than 
for a man to loſe his good name, and to be ill - rep 
ted of amongſt all men for his bad dealing. 

As the ſhadow doth follow the body, fo good 
deeds accompany fame. Cicero. 

Fame is the ſpeedy Herald to bear news. 

Fame riſeth up like a bubble, continueth like 3 2 
ſhadow, and dies in the boſome of time. 

Nothing is more famous in a Prince than the 
of his Subjects, nor any thing more famous in ub- 
jets than obedience. 5 2 
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Fame is like the turning wheel, that never ſtayeth; 
like the burning flame, that quickly quencheth; like 
the Summer - fruit, that ſoon; witheretn. 

A good report ſhineth moſt clearly in the deepeſt 
darkneſs, 5 ä 2 

If thou deſire to be well ſpoken of, then learn to 
ſpeak well of others; and when thou learneſt to ſpeak 
well, then learn likewiſe to do well: ſo ſhalt thou 
be ſure to get a worthy name. 8 

Our good name ought to be more dear unto us than 
our lite. „ Anni. 155 

Beauty conquers the heart, gold conquers Beauty; 
but fame ſubdues, and goes beyond them both. 

'To fly from Fame or Deſtiny is of all things moſt 
 impoſlible, = nt ming hott 
Keep the fame thou haſt honeſtly gotten, for it is 

a jewel ineſtimable. ; ; 

A A- rumour raiſed of nothing ſoon vaniſherh, and 
the end of it is nothing elſe but ro make the inno- 
cency of him who is ſlandred to be more admired. 
Eraſmus. n : 

Honeſtus rumor alterum eſt patrimon um. 

Afum preclare cum iis eſt, quorum virtus, nec oblivio- 
ne eorum qui ſunt, nec reticentis poſteriorum, ſepulta eſſe 
poterit. Cicero. | WE 59 084 31-40 


bd 


carats „„ 
Defin, Rage is 4 ſhort fury, the inflammation of the 
blood, and alteration-of the heart : it is a deſire of 
revenge or. regardleſs care of friends, an enemy f all 
reaſon, and as uneaſie to be guided by another as a 
Furious Tyrant. ; 15 


R or anger, if it be but a ſmall time deferred, 

the force thereof will be greatly aſſwaged; but 
if it be ſuffered to continue, it increaſeth more and 
more in miſchief, until by revenge it be fully ſatis- 


tred oftentimes is conceived o 


Wits Common-wealth. 115 
Whilſt Rage hath run his courſe, forbear to ſpeak z 


for many men in their anger will give no ear to rea fon. 


Anger is the firſt entrance to unſeemly wrath. Py- 

1 
'rath proceedeth from che feebleneſs of courage, 
lack of diſcretion. 

9 are ſooner angry than men, the ſick ſoon- 
er than the healthy, and old men ſooner than young 
men, Hermes, ._ 

The ireful man is more miſgoverned than ke whom 


loathſome drunkenneſs detains. 


The raging perturbations of the mind do puniſh 
reaſon, and blind the fight of wiſdom, Anax. 


What ragingly and raſhly is begun, doth challenge 


ſhame before it be half done. 


Grief never leaves a wrathful man weaponleſs, 

Anger is ſoon buried in a wiſe man's breaſt. 

Anger and Power meeting together in one man, 
are of more force than any thunderbolt. 

Flee from the furious in his wrath; and truſt not 
to the fair tongue of thine enemy. 

He overcometh a ſtout enemy that oyercomerh his 


. own anger, Chilo. 


What in private perſons is termed Choler, in great 
men is called Fury and Cruelty. 
Anger ſpringeth from inju * done unto us; but ha- 
no occaſion. rift, 
Wrath and Revenge rake from man: the mercy of 


God, and deſtroy and quench the grace that God had 


given him. 
He beſt keepeth himſelf from anger, that always 

doth remember that God looketh upon him. Plato. 

ads fire, being kindled but with a ſinall ſpark, work- 


eth oft-rimes great hurt and damage, becauſe the 


fierceneſs thereof was not at the firſt abated: ſo an- 
ger, being harboured in the heart, breaketh forth oft- 
times into much cruelty. 


Es The" 
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The angry man meditating upon miſchief, xhink- 
eth that he hath good counſel in hand. DE 

Wrath is a deſire to be revenged, ſecking a time 

or opportunity for the ſame. La#. 1 
As diſordinate anger is a fault, ſo is ſometimes 
the want of a moderate choler, or rather hatred of 
vice. SO 
Anger is the finew of the ſoul, for that it ſerveth 
ro increaſe valour, being moderate and temperate. 
Plato. ny | = 
Anger makes a man to differ from himſelf.  . 
There is no falſe counſel to be taken from the 
mouth of an angry man. Anax. | 
Anger is like unto a cloud, that maketh every thing 
ſeem bigger than it is. 

Raſh judgment maketh haſte to repentance. 

Anger conſiſteth in habit and diſpoſition ; bur 
Wrath in deed and effect. t 
Like as green wood, which is long in kindling, con- 
xinueth longer hot than the dry, if it hath once taken 
fire: ſo commonly it falleth out, that the man ſel- 
dom moved to anger is more hard to be pacified in 
his anger than he that is quickly vexed. ä 5 

If chou have not ſo much power as to refrain thine 
anger, yet diſſemble it, and keep it ſecret; and ſo by 
little and little thou mayſt happily ſorget it. 

Wrath and rigour lead ſhame in a leaſe. Iſocrat. 

In correction be not angry: for he that puniſneth 
In his rage, ſhall never keep that mean which is be- 
tween too much and too little. 

Haſty and froward ſpeeches beget anger, anger be- 
ing kindled begetteth wrath, wrath ſeeketh greedily 
after revenge, revenge is never ſatisfied hut in blood - 

ſhedd ing. | — 
As he that loveth quietneſs ſleepeth ſecure; ſo he 
that delights in ſtrife and anger paſſeth his days in 
SST. 
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It is good for a man to abſtain from anger, if ths 


— wiſdom's ſake, yet for his own bodily health's 
ake, | | LE: 


He that is much ſubje& to wrath, and hunteth aſter 


revenge, quencheth the grace that God hath given 
him, and commits through rage and fury more hor- 
rible offences than can afterwards be reformed. 


Ira feras mentes obſidet, eruditas preterlabitur. 
m—— Pone veſanos, precor, IS 
Animi tumores, teque pietate refer, Sen. 

Diis proximus ille eſt, 5 


Nuem rakio non ira mouet. Simpl. 


/ 
i 
! 


Of Cruelty. 


Defin. Cruelty is commonly taken for every extreme 
wrong : it is the rigorous effect of an evil- d ſpoſed 


will, and the fruit which is reapt from injuſtice. 


Ruelty hath his curſes from above; bur. courteſie 


is graced with the title of commendation. 

Where lenity cannot reclaim, there ſeverity muſt. 
correct. 5 3 „ 

It is as great cruelty to ſpare all, as to ſpare none. 

Tyrants uſe trial by arms; bur the juſt refer their 
cauſes to the arbitrament of the Laws. ; 

To pardon many tor the offence of one, is an of- 
fice of Chriſtianity; but to puniſh many for the fault 


of one appertaineth properly to Tyrants. 


It is amongſt evils the greateſt evil, and in Tyrants 


- the greateſt tyranny, that they of themſelves will not 
live according to Reaſon and Juſtice, neither will 
they conſent that Maleta*tors ſhould receive punith- | 


ment. 


It is more profit for a Prince that is a Tyrant, that 
his Common- wealth be rich, and his Palace poor 


than the Common-wealth to be poor, and his own' 
Palace rich, Fes” 1 8 | 
| e Co He 
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He never ſerveth grate fully, who by violence is ſub- 
ject to another. 7 885 

The woman that holdeth in her eye moſt cruelty, 
hath oſten in her heart moſt diſhoneſty. | 

The Captain that is | locdy minded and full of re- 
venge is either {lain by his enemies, or fold by his 
Soldiers. | : 

Cauſeleſs cruelty never ſcapes long without revenge. 

With the ireful we muſt not be importunate to 
erave pardon, but to defire that revenge may be de- 
ferred, | | 

Tranny amongſt many other evils, is moſt wretch- 
ed in this, that his friends dare not counſel him. 

He that ſhews himſelf cruel towards his ſervants, 
doth manifeſtly declare that his will is good to puniſſi 
others alſo, but he wanteth authority. | 

Private cruelty doth much hurt, but a Prince's an- 
ger is an open War. 3 $i 

Victory ſhould nor thirſt after blood, nor the gain 
of conqueſt induce a man to cruelty. Sopho. 

A cruel Prince over a rebellious Nation, is a great 
vertue warring with a world of wickedneſs, | 

Nulla wobis cum tyrannis eſt ſocietas, ſed ſumma diſ- 
tractio; neque eſt contra naturam ſpoliare eum, quem ho- 
ne ſtam eſt necare. | | 
| Of Fear. 
Defin. Fear is -two-fold, good and evil, Good fear is 

that which is grounded pen a good diſcourſe of reaſon 

and judgment, ſtanding in awe of blame, reproach and 
diſhonour, more than death or grief. Evil fear is de- 
ſtitute of reaſon, it is that which we call Cowardlineſs 
and Puſillanimity, always attended on with two per- 
turbations of the ſoul, Fear and Sadneſs, It is alſo 
the defect of the vertue of Fortitude. 


8 


HE fear and reverence of one God is more 
| worth than the ſtrength of all men. 1 
. 0 


e 


10 
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No man can be juſt withour the fear and reverence 
of the Lord. 


Fear dependeth upon love, and without love. it is 


ſoon had in contempt. 


If chou be ignorant what ſin is, or knoweſt not 
vertue, by the fear and love of God thou mayſt 
quickly underſtand them both. Socrates. 

He that feareth God truly, ſerveth him faithfully, 
loveth him intirely, prayeth unto him devoutly, and 
diſtributech unto the poor liberally. 

. Wicked men wanting the fear of God, are haun- 
ted of evil to their own overthrow. and deſtrudion. 


. Boetius, Te? 


It is the property. of a Servant to fear his Maſter 
with hatred; but a Son feareth his Father for love. 
np -- 

Neicher ſtrength nor bigneſs are of value in a fear- 
full body. 

They that deſire to be feared, needs muſt they 
dread them of whom they be feared. 

Fear is the companion of a guilty conſcience. 

A Maſter that feareth his Servant is mom e ſervile 
than the Servant himſelf. 


It is a deadly fear to live in continual danger of 


death. 
It is a mere folly for a man to 0 Fear that which he 
eannot ſhun. 


It is a natural thing i in all men to leave their lives: 


with ſorrow, and to take their death with fear. 


To demand how many, and not where the enemies. 


be, is a ſign of 4 cowardly fear. 


Fear followeth hope; wherefore if thou wilt not 


fear, hope not. Æſculap. 

It many times happens, that the parties not wil- 
ling to joyn in love, do conſent and agree. enen 
jn ear. Ter” 

Te is Fax better to fr thy choice, than to rue thy 


. chance. F4 He 
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= thar feareth every tempeſt is not fir to be a tra- 
veller. 


The ſword diſpateheth quickly, bur fear torment- 
eth continually. . 


Fear ſtandeth at the gates of the ears, and parterh 
back all perſwaſions. Plato. 
The more a man fears, the ſooner he fhall be hurt. 
Too much fear opens the door to deſperation. 


He that through his cruelty is much feared of other 
men, walketh in ſmall aſſurance of his own life. 


The fear of death to a wicked perfon is of greater 


force to trouble than the ſtroke ir ſelf. 


A fearful man never thinks fo well of any man's 


opinion as he doth of his own conceit ; and yet he 
will be ready to ask counſel upon every trifling 


cauſe. 

Ic is a lamentable thing to be old with fear, when 
2 man is but young in years, 

It becometh nor a Commander in- Arms to be a 
man of a fearful diſpoſition. Olaus. 

The law of fear was melted in the mould of che 
love of Chriſt. Auguſt. | 

It is the property of a wiſe man, with a quiet mind 
patiently to bear all things, never dreading more than 
he needs in Tverſity, nor fearing things not to be fear- 
ed in time of pro perity: but thoſe things which he 
hath, he honeſtly enjoyeth; thoſe things which he 


Poſſeſſeth not, he doth not greatly covet. 


It becometh a wiſe man to be heed ful, but not to 
be fearful ; for baſe fear HH. 2008 double danger, 
Vegetius. 

Ic is requiſſte for all men to know God, and to 
live in his fear. But ſuch as, worſnip God for fear 
leſt any harm ſhould happen unto them, are like 
them that hate Tyrants in their heart, and yet ſtudy 
to pleaſe them, becauſe py. would in quiet keep 
that ey poſſeſs, 
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3 {tos in ſumma pericula miſit 
Venturi timor ipſe mali: fortiſſimus ille eſt, 
Nui promptus metuenda pati, ſi comminus inſtent, 
Et differie poteſt. | | 
Nos maximus omnia cogit, 
Que poſſunt fieri, facta putare timor. 


Of Famine. . 

Defin. Famine is a vehement hungry deſire of eating, as 
thirſt is of drinking, which (as Galen ſaith in the 
third Book of Natural Faculties ) filleth and choaketh 
the ſtomach with evil and noifome humours, and diſſol- 
veth and deſtroyeth the ſtrength thereof it begetteth 
loathſomneſs, and filleth all the body full of outrage- 
ous and filthy diſeaſes. 7 


Arren Scythia is Famine's Country, and the place 
of her abode the ſteril and fruitleſs top of mount 
Caucaſus. | 
when all chofe things that belong to the life of man, 
for example, meat, drink, apparel, lodging, and other 
things, are rated at a high price. 
Famine is, when all theſe neceſſaries before na- 
med are not to be got for money, though there be 
ſtore of money. 1 | 
God is the efficient caufe of Famine, and fins the 
impulſive or forcing cauſes, which the holy Scripture” 
ſetteth down to be theſe; Arheifm,.Idolarry, Con- 
tempt of God's Word, private Gain, Perjury and Op- 
preſſion, Covetouſneſs, Cruelty, Pride, Drunkenneſs -- 
and Surfeirthg,. and negle& of Tithe- paying. 
After:Famine cometh the Peſtilence. 
In the time of Famine, Mice, Dogs, Horfes, Aſſes, 


Chaff, Pelrs, Hides, Saw-duſt, have been uſed for: 
good ſuſtenance, and” at the laſt Man's fleſh; yea, 


that which-is not to be ſpoken without trembling, the 


Famine and dearth do thus differ. Dearth is that, 
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Mothers have been conſtrained (through hunger) to 
eat their own children. Caleb. | 
_ Whenas Hannibal beſieged Caſilinum, a City in 
Italy; in the City, by reaſon of extreme ſcarcity, a 
Mouſe was ſold for two hundred pieces of money, and 
yet he that ſold it died for hunger, and the buyer li- 
ved. Plin. | 975 
1 Fate forbiddeth Famine to abide where Plenty 
dwelleth. 5 : 
Famine is like to the eating and devouring Ulcer, 
called the Efthiomenus, called of the Courtiers (who 
commonly more than others are ſubje& thercunto ) 
the Wolf, which ulceraterh the skin, and eateth the 
f$:1h ro ehe very bones, | 
Famine is more intolerable than the Peſtilence or 
the Sword : therefore when God gave David his. 
choice of theſe three evils, he choſe the Peſtilence, 
as the eaſieſt to be endured. : 

Darius, when in flight he had drunk puddle-water, 
polluted with dead carkaſſes, ſaid, that he never 
drank any thing more pleaſant: the reaſon was, be- 
eauſe he always before uſed to drink e&'er he was a- 
thirſt, Curtius. | 

Artazerxes, whenas in a certain flight h- had no- 
thing to feed on but dry Figs and brown Brend, Good 
Sod, quoth he, whatpleaſanc food have never tafted 
© of til now! V | 
IH |! - Cibi condimentum eft fames; potionis ſitis. 

LY | —— Neque enim Cerere'mq;.e famemque- 
Fata coire ſinunt. Ovid. TEE 

Fames omnia exbugnat. 
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| Of Ruine. | 
Defin. Ruine is the overthrow or utter ſubterſion of all 
manner of: eftates, making glorious things inglorious, 


and brineing well-0:dered. ſhapes into 4. Chaos of all 


deſermity. 
a When 


270 


en 


fortune. 


and heir to deſperation. 


better ä 
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Hen Law-breakers are reſtored, and judgment - " 
Y cancelled, then every one knoweth that his 
ruine is at hand, without any hope of ſafery. 

Soldiers get fame by ruine, honour by ſcars, and 
praiſe by 8 

Over the greateſt beauty hangs the greateſt ruine. 

A little water cannot quench a great fire, nor a 
little hope eaſe a great miſery. 

The beſt deſerts are commonly ruined by baſe neg- 
lects and ill rewarding. 

He that hath not taſted misfortune, hath taſted no 


— 
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He chat ſees another man's ruine muſt fear his own. 
miſery. | 
He that hath but one eye muſt fear to loſe it; and: ; 
he that hath but one vertue muſt die e er he ruine it. 
When the heart is environed with oppreſſion, then 
the ears are ſhut up from hearing of good counſcl. 
The ruines of time are the monuments of mortality. 
Ruine is a friend to ſolitarineſs, a foe to company, 
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The greateſt ruine of the ag is nothing to the 
leaſt ruine of the foul. 

Ruined hearts live with, tears in their eyes, and die- 
wich mirth in their Iooæs. 

Security puts away ruine, and fear hinders gladneſs. 

He that will be reputed valiant, muſt let neither 
chance or grief diſmay him. 

The ſtudy of wiſdom is the readieſt ruine of grief 
ſhe vexation. | | 4 

Many friends aſſwage many misfortunes. {1 

. Counſel in trouble gives ſmall comfort, when; LES {| 
15 paſt 2 che widſt of. | 11 
Ir is go or @ man in g mi p perit to TH 
feat-aruine, and in the midſt — ——— for 
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124 Wits Common-wealth. 
Of all creatures man is the moſt apt to fall, becauſe 
being weakeſt he undercakes 17 greateſt actions. 
Proſperity i is more; hurt ful than adverſity, in that 


. the one.may be more eaſily born than the other for- 
Sotten. 


omnia ſunt hominum tenu i en teuffe fey” 
Et ſubito caſu, que valuere, ruunt, 
Sus 2 ipſa Roma viribus ruit. Horace. 


Of. Fortune. 


man « ſpirit, and @ mere imagination wit bent truth. 


tune. Plato. 
No.c man is ſo perfectly grounded in any degree of 
eſtate, but that he may. be made rde. to chance 
and alteration of lift. 
__ Fo 2 man whom Wal dorh bor favour, Juli 
gene can lirtle avail. Marc. Aurel. 
Fortune hath no power over diſcretion, Solon. 
To him that is fortunate every Land is his Country. 
There is no greater check to the pride of Fortune, 
than with a refolate courage to paſs over her eroſſes 
without care. S. T. AJ. i rue er 
Fortune flies, aud if ſne touch povetty, i is with 
her heel; rather diſdaining their want with a frown, 
than envying their wealth with diſparagement. 


| Fortune is fo variable, that ſhe never ſtayech her 


wheel, nor ever ceaſcth to be turning of: the ſame. Soc. 
Fortune fneweth her greatneſs, when ſuch as be of 


| fmall value are advanced to the n of RY 


wn = 
e gifts of Fortune are rfanſitory, tied to no time ; 
1 1 r 1 Nature are n and endure 


a ways, 


Little 


befin. Fortune is nothing elſe but a Feitned d device of 


| Fo mmm actions are tied to the wings of For- | 
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Little advantageth it that the mind be generous, 
and the body wariike, if he that takech arms be un- 


fortunare;; for the hour of happy fortune is more 


worth than all the; policies of war. . 

Every man is the workman of his own fortune, 

and faſnioneth her according to his manners. Socrat. 
He that will live happily, muſt neither truſt to good 


fortune, nor ſubmir to bad; he muſt be prepared a. 
gainſt all aſſaults, 785 


The World may make a man unfortunate, but not 
miſerable; that is from himſelf. | 30871 
Fortune is the only rebellious handmaid againſt 
vertue. Plut. 1 ie A Tat 
Fortune did never ſhew her ſelf noble, but unto a 
mind that was generous and noble. | | 
Fortune is conſtant in nothing but inconſtancy. Aurel. 
Fortune is like. Janus, double faced; as well full of 


ſmiles to comfort, as ot frowns to diſcourage, 


Fortune ever favours them that are moſt valiant; 


and things the more hard, the more haughty. Cicero. 


The changes. of Fortune and end of lite are always 
uncertain. : Pacuvius. 18 qi 
Fortune in no worldly things is more uncertain than 
in war. Olaus. 


A valiant man never loſeth his reputation, becauſe 


Fortune faileth him, but becauſe courage dieth in him. 


No man is unha ppy, but he that eſteems himſelf 


unhappy, by the baſe reputation of his courage. 
There can be no man more unhappy than he to. 
whom adverſity never happened. Stobaæus. 
To be humble in the height of Fortune, ſtays the 
deceit of her wheel in turning. 


By the exceſſiye gain of wealthy men Fortune was 


ſirſt made a Goddeſs. sk „ 
Thau ſhalt ſooner find good Fortune, than keep it. 
Fortune is unconſtant, and will quickly require a- 
gain what ſhe hach before beſtowed upon thee. Thales. 
gee em ES Fortune 
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eſt thou art happy. 


folks than ever he had friends either by his Facher or 
Mother's fide. Thale. 
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Fortune is not fully pacified when ſne hach once 
revenged. 

That is not thine own which Fortune hach giver 
thee. Socrat. p | 

Thou provokeſt fortune ro anger, when chou ſay- 


Fortune is to great men deceitful, to good men 
unſtable, and to all that are high, unſure. | 
A happy man ſhall have more Couſins and Kins- 


When Fortune comerh fi Müden with N preſent 
delight and pleaſure, it is a token char by her flattering 
us ſhe hath made ready her ſnares to catch us. Aur. 

Through Idleneſs, negligence, and too much truſt 
in Fortune, not only men, but Cities and Kingdoms, 
have been urterly loſt and deſtroyed. 3 

Fortune delighteth nor ſo much cv keep under the 
vanquiſned, as to bridle and check the Victors. 

- Fortune is as brictle as che glaſs, and when fe 


ſnineth, then ſhe is broken in pieces. = 
In great perils it is better that men ſubmit them. de 
ſelves unto reaſon, than recommend themſelves to 
Fortune. I en 
Fortune is exceeding ſlippery and e be held de 
of any man againſther dn Will. | for 
Fortune is never mere 3 chan when ſhe ſee, tel 
meth moſt te feydtiri UCL Gf e 
Pe ants ee bt IO E547 3150 of 
Fortuna melt 405 nimis, ſatis ulli. YDB T be 
Nulli tam hona eſt fortuna, de qua 6B gun. 2 
Paſſibus ambiguis fortuna volubilis errate: ki 
Et manet-in nullo cert a tenaxque loco. 4 ne 


Sed modo læta manet, vultus modo ſumit acer bos, 
E Fantnin 'conſtans | in levitate ſua eſt. 'Ovid,” 
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t Of Riches. | 
venſpefin. Riches of the Philoſophers and Poets are called 
| the goods of Fortune, under which are comprehended 
ſay - Plate, Money, Jewels, Lands and poſſeſſions in abun- 
" dance. They are according to their ufe good or bad: good, 
met / they be well uſed; bad, if they be abuſed. : 


Iches are good, when the party that poſſeſſeth 
them can tell how to uſe them. 8 
Riches rightly uſed breed delight, pleaſure, profit 
and praiſe; but to him that abuſeth them, they pro: 
cure envy, hatred, diſhonour and contempt. Plaut. 
As the greater we ſee our ſnadow, the nearer we 
draw towards night: ſo muſt we fear leſt the more 
oms that we our ſelves abound in wealth, the farther off 
-  Ercuth and the light eſtrange themſelves from us. 
the A rich man is either wicked of himſelf, or heir 
of a wicked man. Fer. | a 
"Thel As poverry is not meri 
| wich patience: ſo riches are nor hurtful, unleſs they 
em. de aLuſcd. | | | 
es to Ir commonly happeneth that thoſe men which 
enjoy moſt wealth are moſt vexed with the greedy 
heldFdefire of getting more, and mightily moleſted with 
 "Mfear left they ſhould loſe what they have already gox- 
ſee . ten. Auguſt. IF | ee GT. ene 
8 If you live by great perſons which have not a ſenſe 
of Religion, the leſs you take notice of them, the 
better. 5 — a | 
2 The greateſt riches in the world to a good man is 
his ſoul and reaſon, by which he loveth righteouſe 
neſs, and hateth iniquity. . 
There is no man more willing to become ſurety for 
another than he that is in want. e 3 AAR ins 
He hath riches ſufficient, that needeth neither to- 
flatter. nor borrow. Solon. he 
T Rich 
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— Rich men without Wiſdom and Learning are cal 
led ſheep with golden fleeces. 5 | 
The more that a miſerable man encreaſeth in rie 
ches, the more he diminiſneth in friends, and aug 

menteth the number of his enemies. Anaxag. 
Rich men have need of many Leſſons to inſtru 
them to do well. Philip. bor of 


Rich men through exceſs, idleneſs, and delicious 
pleaſures, are more groſs in conceir than poorer per- 


ſons. e 
Thoſe riches are to be deſpiſed which are loſt with 
too much liberality, and ruſt with niggardly ſparing, © 
Where the rich are honoured, good men are little] 
regarded. ben 
It worketh great impatience in a rich man to be lo 
| ſuddenly decayed and faln into poverty. | 
He hath moſt that coveteth leaſt. | = 
Great abyndance of riches cannot of any man be 
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both gathered and kept without ſin. Eraſmus. Js 
There be three cauſes that chiefly move mens by 
minds to dEfire worldly wealth. The one is the love 
of riches, eaſe, mirth and pleaſure, Another is the de · “ 
fire of worſhip, honour and glory. The third is the If 
doubtfulneſs and miſtruſt of wicked and faitkleG 
men, who-are too much careful for their own'living i 
here in the world, and think all they can get too 
| little to ſuffice them. Solon. | | 1 


_ Sufficient. is the ſure hold which keepeth wiſe men 
from evil works. 0h; 

Upon a covetous-minded man riches are ill beſtow- 
ed; for he is neither the warmer cloathed, the better 
fed, or any thing in ſhew the more wealthy for them. 
If thou know howto uſe money, it will become thy 

handmaid; if not, it will become thy Maſter. Diod. 

Small expences often uſed conſume great ſubſtance i 
in ſhort ſpace. 


No man. is. rich by. his birth, for all men are born 
18 n 
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money without a man. 
Plato would have both Plenty and Poverty to de 


Wits Common: wealth. 
He that delights only in riches, delights in a dan- 
gerous pleaſure. 
Men ſhould live exceeding quiet, if theſe two words 
Mine and Thine) were taken away. Anaxag. 
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It is better to have a man without money, than 


Themiſt. 


baniſhed his Common- wealth: the one, becauſe it 
cauſeth pleaſure, idleneſs and ambition; the other, 
becauſe it maketh men adject, ſeditious, and given 
to all filtliy lucre. 

Silver commands Peaſants, and Gold controls Princes. 

Money is the ſinews of war, and the keys to un- 
lock hidden fecrets. 

plenty begetteth want; for he that hath much 
needs much. 

O thou inſatiable hunger of gold and ſilver! what 
is it that thou doſt not compel the ſouls of men to 
buy and ſell ? Tully. 

It is againſt nature, that we ſhould increaſe our 
ownriches and ſubſtance, with the ſpoilof other men's 


wealth. | | 
Hie that hoardeth up money taketh pains for o- 
ther men. 


It's a rare miracle for money to lack a Maſter. Bit. 
As the touch ſtone trieth gold, fo gold trieth the 
hearts of men. 2 

He is rich that lives content with his Eſtate, 
Multa loquor : quiduis nummis preſentibus opta, 
Et veniet; clauſum poſſidet arca Fovem. - 

D icile eſt virtutes eum reverert, ww ſemper ſecundi 

fortuna ſit tiſus. 


| | Of Change. 
. Change' is 3 'y any alt Tons Wen of times, 


fates, Ntadies, ee or any uber faculty what ſo- 
ever. 
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change: for riches we exchange poverty, -fot 
health ſickneſs, for pleaſure , ſorrow, for honours 
contewpr; (briefly, it is nothing elſe; bur change, 
whatſoever chanceth unto; uns. 
There is no change more certain; than the change 
of life co dedthbr: Crafters! od Re wha. 
There is no better change, than for a man that 
hath been lewd to become honeſt; and for a woman 
that hath been as laſcivious as Lais, to wax as re- 
pentant as Magdalen, ee 
The unſtaid and wandering minded man is never 


Who changeth peace for War, hath all miſeries 
laid open to his eye; his Goods ſpoiled, his Children I. 
flain, his Wife raviſned, his Cattle driven away; 
briefly,” kimſelf made moſt miſerable to behold his 
unhappitefs. | | 

Change doth avert the good, and ere& the bad 
prefer the faithleſs, and confound deſert. 
Change ſeldom brings better chance, but very of- 
ten worſe. : 5 

The day by courſe changeth ro night, the night 
Youth to Age, and Proſperity to Adverſity. ; 
Nothing is lighter than the Change of time, nor 
any thing more certain. | | ; 

All things by nature, in the univerſe, are ſubjett 
ro Alteration and Change : How much below a man 
then is it, when any thing doth happen, to be di- 
—_— or wonder, as if ſome ſtrange thing had hap- 
pened ? _ | DES," 

Nature by change produceth her increaſe. 

He that by change of fortune mounteth higher 
than ye ſhould, muſt arm himſelf with parience, to 
deſcend lower than he would, © © © 

Change in all matters, except they be miſchievous, 
is moſt dangerous. Xenoph. Change 


al 
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p ol Change of honour is envie's mark. 
„for He is no-where that is every-where. 
1ourif That plant never proſpereth that is often removed. 
inge, geneca. 

3, Change and inconſtancy ſpring from lightfefs of 
angehe mind. Greg. 

| What was done, is done again: : all things do change, 
thatKer under the Cope of heaven chere! is no new N 
man hirac. 
re. Every thing holds che name of the place whence it 
ometh; yer all things feel change howſoever it 
ometh. 

As there is nothing more certain than the change 
ff life, fo there is nothing more uncertain than the 
ime when it will change. 

Good things quickly paſs away, and worſe ſucceed. 
denecàa. 

„The pureſt thing that 1s may be changed betwixt 
ad; venting aud morning. 

What by deſtiny is decreed, man cannot change 
' of- hr prevent. 

i The change of opinions breeds the change of States, 
ight and continual alterations ſer forward ſubverſions., 
ter, ¶ cum fortuna manet, vultum ſervatis, amici : 

f Cu n cecidit, turpi vertitis ora fugh. 

Clariſſinæ olim urbes nunc nihil ſunt; que nunc maxi- 

6 * 3 eandem aliquando fortunam experient ur. 
moſt. 
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Of Poverty. 

Defin. Poverty is a tribitation, or want of ſuch 1 
ap- things as belong to our lives and eſtates, through 
x which we are brought to a miſ- hap and miſery, 


her A 8 kings have honour to countenance their actions, 
ſo poor men have honeſty to direct their lives. 

| Poverty is as glad to creep to credit as dignity z 
- and the humble thoughts that ſmoke from a poor 
an 
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man's cottage are often as ſweet a ſacrifice to the 
gods as the perfumes in the palace of a Prince. 

There is no greaker poverty upon a man than to 
want wiſdom, whereby he ſhould know how to go- 
vern himſelf, Plato. 

There 1s no faulr in poverty, but their minds that 
ſo think are faulty. 94 2% | 

Poverty is a branch of Temperance, and Penury a 
compendious obſervation of the Laws. Stobeus. 

It thou wilt live after nature, thou ſhalt never be poor; 
if after thine own opinion, thou ſhalt never be rich, 

Poverty is the mother of Health. | 

Poverty is the miſtreſs of Philoſophy. 

The miſerable lack of the poor man, and rhe ſuper- 
fluous ſubſtance of the rich man, move much diſcord 
among the people. | | MO, 

A noble mind refuſeth no danger, if once he per- 
ceiveth himſelf aſſaulted with poverty, . 

Poverty cauſeth good mens children to be vertu- 
ous, ſo that they attain to that by vertue which others 
come unto by riches. 1 
Kiches are painful to fools, and poverty pleaſant 
to the wiſe. EE 

He never accounted of proſperity, that hath not 
before been pinched with poverty. | 

He is not poor that hath little, but he that defi- 
reth much. Bias. MEE WA bs 5 

To live poorly and honeſtly, is better than to live 
richly and wickedly. X F 
Poverty is the father of innumerable infirmities. 

Adverſity is the trial of the mind, and miſ-hap the 
balance of the thought. . 

Adverſity overcome is the higheſt Glory; and wil- 
lingly;undergone, the greateſt Vertue. | 

Poverty is the mother of Ruine. a 

Neceſſity. is a fore penance, and extremity 15 45 
hard to bear as death. 5 1 
Need teacheth things unlawful. Senec. Poverty 
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poverty, Want, Extremity and Misforrune, are all 


eaſie to be born, if they be tempered with Content. 


Ti hales * M . 
To write to our becter, is of neceſſity; to write 


Iro our equal, is of will; to write to our inferiour, is 


of pure vertue. 

The rich doth revenge himſelf with Arms, the 
poor with tears. Guevar. 

It is ſome comfort in miſery, to know the worſt 
of our miſ-haps. S. P. S. 

In adverſity rich men ſhould give Temedy, and 
wiſe men miniſter comfort by good counſel. 

Ic is a thing very common unto a man afflicted, to 
ſeek the company of another in like trouble. 

There is no man in ſo wretched a condition, but he 
hopeth to grow better : neither is there any man fo 
ſer aloft, but he may doubt a ſudden fall. Jyocrates. 

He ought not to be diſmayed, that from a high e- 
ſtate is deſcended to a low degree; neither ought he 
to glory or grow proud, that from a baſe eſtate is 
advanced to promotion. 

As riches are the mother of vicaties and delight, 
o poverty is the nurſe of forrow and calamities. 

Want is the enemy to deſire, > 

In all eſtates a mean muſt be obſerved : ro live wa- 
rily increaſeth treaſure, bur to live NC N 
poverty. Protag. 

Poverty is no hindrance to wifdom, 

Poor men are ſhrubs, that by their baſeneſs eſcape 
many blaſts, when high and tall Cedars are ſhaken. 

Where poor intreat and cannot obtain, there rich 
men command and will be obeyed, Sever. 

Miſ-hap is the true touch-ſtone of ee and 
adverſity the trial of friends. 


Happy is chat miſ hap whereby we paſs into greater 


perfection. 
Poyerty that contenteth is great riches. 
Care 
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Care not for poyerty, fith no man liveth ſo baſely J 


Saluſt. 

It is given only to a wiſe man to be content in 
poverty. 
_ Suffer that with patience which thou 3 not a. 
void, and be not diſpleaſed at thy poor eſtate. 

The beggar's crutch ſerveth him both to en upon 
and to fight withall. 

| Patiently ſhould that be born which 1 no ſtrength 


can overcome, nor counſel avoid: whether it be 


2 to pinsh the body, or adverſity to croſs the 
min 

c poverty poſſeſſed i in ſafery, is better than great ri 
ches enjoyed with much fear. 

When a man is plagued with poverty and ſickneſs, 
both joyned together, without any ſuccour or eaſe- 
ment, then riſeth in him an intolerable grief, a fire 
not able to be quenched, a ſorrow without remedy, 
and a tempeſt full of wrecks. _ 

Poverty is a vertue of it ſelf. Dijog. 

He liveth in a moſt wretched eſtate of beggary 
that is not endued with many good qualities. 

Si ad naturam vivas, nunquam eris pauper ; ft ad opi- 
nionem, nunquam eris dives. Exiguum natura deſiderat 
opinto immenſum. Seneca. : 

O vite tuta facultas. 1 155 

Pauper is, anguſtigue laris ! O munera nondum 

Intelle#a Dem 

Paupertas aquanimiter toleranda eſt: ; nam fic faci- 
entes reddunt ipſam levem. 


Of Baniſnhment. 


Defin. Baniſhment i is a putting away 0r driving out of any 


man, either from the place where he ought and ſhould 
inhabit, or from the place where he took delight and 
_ defi red to dwell. 


1 
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OR ſin was man thruſt out of Paradiſe into the 


world, therefore his life in it is a baniſnment. 
"Us baniſhmenc is ſweer, but the baniſhmenr of a 


righteous ſoul from the priſon of à world -wearied 


body. Stobæus. 

Baniſhment is there, 
Cicero. 

The baniſhed man without a houſe to dwell in, is 
like a coarſe without a grave to reſt in. 

It is betrer for a man to be baniſhed his country 
with wiſe men, than to live there ſtill amongſt fools, 


He that denjeth himſelf to his country is in ba- 


niſhnent already. 

Where ſoever a man lives well, there is his coun- 
try. Cicero. 

A chaſt eye exileth licentious looks. 

Good fortune attends not every great Eſtate, nor 
evil chance every exiled perſon, 

To ſtuff. thy Coffers with Coin, is to commit 
thine honour to exile. Marc. Aurel. 


True happineſs is never had till after death, nor 


exile welcome bur in death. 
It is a needleſs queſtion to ask a fick man it he be 


willing to have his health; or an exile if he would be 


called from baniſhment. 


Death and baniſhment come ſoon enough, if ſlow 
enough, 


There is more ſorrow in loſing a man's own Coun- 


try, than joy in conquering a world of other Nations. 


Themiſt. 
Sweet is reſt after long Pilgrimage, and great is 


the comfort that a baniſned man takes at ridings of 


his recalment. 

It is the nature of a man to love thoſe chings dear- 
eſt which are baniſhed farrheſt from him. 

He that in the morning is proud of his poſſeſſions, 


may happen ere night to de baniſhed from his pleaſure. 


Beauty 


where no place 1s for vertue. 
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Beauty and youth once baniſhed are never repealed. 

The comfort of kugitives is, that chere be many 
Fugitives. | 

Care followeth a fugitive perſon, even asa ſhadow. 
follows the body. 4 

Exilium terribile eſt iis quibus quaſi conſcriptus eff 4. 
bitandi locus; non lis qui omnem orbem terrarum unam 
urbem eſſe ducunt, Cicero, 

Privari patria magnum malum eſt, ſed aſs re 228 
| ſermone. | | 

bol Abſence and Preſence. \r 

' Defin- Abſence is the departing or loſs of a friend, or any 
other object wherein we take delight: and Preſence is 
the continual company of the party with es we de- 
ſire to be converſant. 


Bſence in love makes true love more firm and con- 
ſtant, Niphus. | 
We never know how profitable the clinch of a 
friend is, until we have felt the want by his abſence 
for a time. | 
The abſence of friends is the preſence of grief, 
Bias. 
4s contraries are known by contraries ; fo the de- 
light of preſence is known by the evil of abſence. 
Man ſeparated from money, is like a ſoul ſeparated 
from a body. 
The grief of unwiſned abſence is worſe than rhe 
wounds of a ſtubborn lance, 
A tedious preſence decays love, and a long abſence 
forgets true familiarity. 
Abſence puts off happineſs, and time alters reſo- 
lutions. 
When thought abſents it ſelf from truth, the ſoul 
preſents her ſelf to fin. Demaſt. 
The evils got by abſence Wiſdom cureth. 
Fake heed of ſpeaking ill of the abſent, 


The 
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The ſolitary man Is either a God or a Beaſt. 

Life and faith once abſented never return. 
The faireſt prefence is but a dunghill covered over 
with white and purple. e . 


1 : Infamy'is never abſent from Arrogancy. Diagenes. 
Men gain their defires by travel, ſuſtain them by 


n | rhought, and are abſent from them by annoyance. 47. 
| The preſence of one day blameth the abſence of 
m 2 but the laſt ſhull give judgment of all that 
flhe abſence of puniſhment is no pardon of tranſ- 
now ·¹ ̃ L⏑ ̃w. ⏑ ——T—x—x— 
1s Non ung eadengque moleſtia eſt rerum preſentium ts 
le- abſentium. Eurip. PE e He 
Diſt antia loci non ſeparat amicitiam, ſed operatiorem. 


7 


action, are both alike imperfect. 3 
Action is the ready entrance into Contemplation. 
A ſilent deed is better than an unproficable word. 


Neicher can good words colour a black action, nor 


n- | 5 Of Acts. | , 
bDefin. Ads are the monumental deeds of our lives, and 
"a _ our actions are the enſig ns by which we are known, alſo 
ce " the'perfeRneſs of our good and evil living. = 
TA A LL the praiſe of the inward ver tue conſiſteth 
in the outward action. Cicero. | 

de- An action without reaſon, and a reaſon without an 


” 


#* . 
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bad words deprave à good action. | 
Shape beautifies an image, and good actions com- 
mend a man. 215 
Actions are by ſo much more manifeſt-than words, 
by how much the eyes are ſurer witneſſes than the ears. 
ſoul | Its an arghment of too much weakneſs, co re- 
member what ſhould have been done. 
Ia action 2 man doth not only benefit himſelf, but 
profit others. S. N 558 een eee en e 
Te G God 
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God would never have delivered a ſoul into the 
body which hath arms and legs, (only inſtruments 
of action) but becauſe it was intended che mind 
mould wt 7 them. 

There mu 
* but alſo diſtributing hands. Amb. 

Action is the matter of vertue and konour. Nears 

By the actions of a good man we adjudge always 
the excellencies of his life. 

An imperfe& man by one perfect good action gains 

2 liberal name of goodpeſs. 


Speech is one of the greateſt actions which. makes | 


manifeſt the pr rudent Rn of the ſoul, . ... 
All new actions ſeem fair, though Wr be like a 
Painted woman. | 
To keep a friend certain is a harder matter than to 
get a friend, Ovid. | 
preſumptuous boldneſs is a x baſe action in the eyes 
of thy berters. 


*f 


So love as thou mayſt hate, ſo hate as chou mayſt 


love, and both without challenge. 
- The end of every thing is the trial of the action. 


Conſcient ja benz act e vite, multorimgue benefattorum 


recordatio, res jucundiſſima eft. 


Exercitationes WOW in omni etate r mirifices affe- | 


runt fruttus. . | Can at 
| Of. Pra ; 


Defin. Praiſe ig an. 4 or - 4 "RE - — „ 


either the good parts we be hold in others, or t baſe ex- 
cellencies with which our eyes (Hick 4 by en ) are 
as 


3 5 Many that i in words areneady. to ꝓrai ſe 
that which, 15 good, but few. that in _ are 
willing to follow. the ſ. F by call 0 ROY 

us-lpes king, thazito | 


1 2 "INE THT — 


It is berter to be praiſed. far tr 
de wotioured for tering: _ 


* 


not only be in à man 4 mind ot chari- 1 


Dan 


— 
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For a man to praiſe too much his own writing, is 
nothing elſe but to give men occafion to pb evil 
both of him and his Works. 
As it is ſeemly fora Philoſopher and a wealthy man 
to praiſe-the profits of Peace; even ſo in his mourthic it 
is uncomely to prate of the perils of War. 
perfect praiſe and felicity conſiſteth in a contented 


life and happy death. Solon. ws 55 


Prafſe-beſtowed'on ae: | perſon is a mant- 


fel ſign of flattery, 


Praiſe is à pbiſon to an Ambitious man, for illea- 
dech him beyond the ſcope of honeſty. ; 
Nothing deſerveth commendation unleſs ir be ver- 


cuou 8. a 1 


Praiſe encourageth the ſpirit to do great and migh- 
ty things; and nouriſheth true vertue where it is begun. 

Commendarions malte the labour "Tight, the witſtu. 
dious, and the hope rich. n .2727t 

Three chings' ate cond in + Scholar, 6. 
lence in his tongue, diligence in reading, etvility itt 
his behaviour. 

He which often praiſerh one abuſeth himſelf, con- 
firmeth an errour, and proveth in the end à Liar: 
and he which is Pr: aiſed becometh a | ner cy more 
vain, Auguſt. 

Praiſe ais the hire of vatthe. Cicero, [1,5 

Foo much präiſe is a burthen. ths t ens 

Amongſt all the praiſes of Raums he deſerverh 
moſt by this anſwer; 1 had rather, ſaid he, deliver 
one Roman from the hands of an Feng chan enjoy 
all the riches of mine adverfäries. | 

Ponpey being "grown ro the height of his den. 
and exaſted By many praiſes arid victories, Was thus 
10 505 chooſe ar his wok Parting Gu of alben p Quan. 


hom inem te e ſe en ente nn er Deus. 
fle that praifeth a man openly will. not Nick to 

Hatter him ſecretly. Diog. : 
2 
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Io do good to the poor is a double praiſe, becauſe 
a double ſacrifice; one to God, another to man. 
Moſt praiſe-worthy is a good nature that can a- 
| — — deget praiſe, and praiſe. begers honour and 
authority. 
| Nothing i is more uncertain than praiſe: for what 
one day gives us, another day takes away from us. 
It is a greater praiſe to help the helpleſs, chan ro 
maintain the needleſs. 
The doing what we 0 ; deſerves no praiſe, be- 
cauſe it is our duty. 
If another man 4 5 thee, yet remember chou to 
be thine own judge. 
All things that are good have ever the pre-eminence 
in praiſe and compariſon. 
As the ſhadow. followeth the body, ſo Fealc fol- | | 
lowerh vertue. Seneca, ._- 
Jo be praiſed of evil men is as evil as to be praiſed n 


or evil-doing. 
Neither Die. any thing that is not "commendable, 
neither diſpraiſe that which is praiſe-worthy. 


The praiſe of our Anceſtours is a light to their po- 5M 
Mercy, Saluſt. * 
| en they offered ro Titus a crown of gold, toge- ſ 


ther with great praiſes, for taking Feruſalem, he ſai 
that he himſelf was not the author thereof, but 
Neꝛer challenge unto thy ſelf the praiſe of another 
.man's. inventions. Marc. Aurel. | 
He that praiſeth any man becauſe he is a. Gentle- 


man, praiſerh his Parents alſo. 1 ©” 
As they which praiſe unwillingly ſeem to have bur : 

little themſelves: ſothey which praiſe other men ſlen- al 
. derly ſeem'detirous robe praiſed themſelves. FAS 4 

It is a point of flatrery to praiſe a man to his face. g 

+ Be neither too haſty co praiſe, nor too e to 


There ful 


diſcommend any. Anax. 
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There is no day ſo clear, but it hath ſome clouds; - 
nor any praiſe ſo complete, but it is ſubject to che 
ſcandal of the envious. 

Si laus allicere nos ad refs faciendum non poet, nec 
metus quidem a fediſſimis factis poteſt avocare, Cicero, 

Laus ubi nova oritur, etiam vetus admittitur. . 


| Laudare ſua, & aliena vituperare ne mo debet. | 


Of Aid. 
Defin. Aid generally is any relief or ſuccour ieh in an 


extremity; ; and is the greateſt upholder of ability when 
it is moſt weak and deſperate. 


'Orrow is ſo hard of belief, that it refuſerh all ad, 


imagining truth to be dreams, and dreams to be 
truth, 


Fatal is the aid that brings us to the aſcent of a 


_— from whence men come not down, but fall 
own 


Sorrow makes ſilence her beſt aid and her beſt orator. 
The ſhew of injuſtice aids and aggravates deſpight. 


Hermes. 


The multitude, which look not into cauſes, reſt 
ſatisſied with any thing which is aided by the Laws. 

Fear caſteth too deep, and is ever roo wiſe, if it be 
not aided by ſome reſolution. 


One man is born to help another as far as ability 
will ſerve. 

To help the weak is charity; and to aid the migh- 
ey, preſumption. Greg. 

A doubtful- minded man can never endure to be 
aided by any uſual means. 

The aid of the ſpirit is faith, by which a man is 
delivered from a ſecond death. © 

The grace and law of the Spirit furniſhed wirh the 
aid of God juſtifiech che wicked, wee een the ſin- 
full, and giveth li fe to the dead. 


"Gig | Wiſe» 
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Wiſedom and learning are the two chiel aids to 
vertue and good conditions. | 

Law is the Queen of immortality, and aid the 
Lord which reſtores the:oppreſſed. 

Wiſe men are not aided by the Laws of men, but 
the rules of vertue. Solon. 

Evil aid and unconſtant love is like the ſhadow. of 
& cloud, which vaniſheth as ſoon as it is ſeen. 

Honeſt affiſtance is without hurt, without hate, and 
without penury. 

The aid of a friend in law is half an end to the Jaw. 

| He is raſh witred that preſumeth too much upon 
his own power. 
Sao giveth his wrath by weight, and mercy wahe 
out meaſure. Eraſmus. 

To try the aid of friends is to prove the hope of 
forrunes. 

He is a monſirous fool chat will preſume to flie 
with the aid of waxen wings. 

Homo homini, quicungue fi it, ob eam lan canſam quod 
fit, conſulere debe. 

Nihil habet alicujus fortuna melius, quam ut poſſit, 
nec natura, ann ut vellet ſervare Plurimus. Cicero. 


a Of Mean, 
Defin. Mean is the medioerity and beſt part f an att jon, 
and muſt, be uſed in all things.:; it containeth the full 


effect of prudence touching On, and tranguilli- | 


ij concerning the Soul. | 365 


FT HE difference of good or bad conſiſteth in me- 
diocrity, or a mean in all things. 

Cur ioſity and extremity baniſhed man from the firſt 
modeſty of his nature in all things. | 

Nothing too much, nothing too litle, preſerverh 
a mean in all things. . 

The mean eſtate is the beſt eſtate; indifferent equa- 
lity is the eaſieſt ſuperiority, Flo, He 


: 
b 
f 
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He that ſtarveth for drink by a fountain · ſile hath 
no means in his miſery. cw, 

The mean love is the ſureſt love: to love extreme+- 
I Procureth either death or anger. 
Of two evils the leaſt is to be choſen, for chat is 
the mean to well chuſing. Wal 

The more men are threatned, che greater means 
they ſeek for their ſafety. 

Firſt to become a Servant, is the beſt mean to be 2 
Maſter. Diagenes. 

2 ſtorms wither flowers, fo pride confoundbinean- 
E [Ss £5. 

The ſmalleſt hair hath 3 its ſhadow, and che meaneſt 
eſtate his riſing and down. falling. 

Fire is never without ame nor extremiry wich- 
out croſſes. 

Mountains having too much heat of the dun, are 
burnr; Valleys, having too little heat thereof, are 
barren.: bur ſuch Pe a hold 2 mean are moſh 

weful. - __ 

Of all the parts in Muſick the mean Sigh ſecteſt, 
2 that Keeperh a mean in his diet thall never ſur- 

t. 

The increaſing of batten multiplieth complaints. 

Enxtremity harbours where a mean is not kept. 

Mean thoughts excel ambitious deeds. n 

Wiſe men temper their actions ro e rime, and 
hold a mean in all matters. 

- The mean Cotrage of a Swain Randy | in more ſafe- 
ty than the Palace of a Prince. | 

Where there is no mean, there is no order: and 
ed proportion is not kept, e iS ſpeedy confu- 
10ll. 13 atv); 

Eer miſchief come, the means to prevent it ought 
to de provided. | 

Eft modus in rebus, ſunt cert? denizte are. 

Quoos ultra — nequit eon ſeſtere rectum, A 2 

G 4 Sulu 
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Sues cuique' modus eſt; tamen magie offend] 1 mum 


quan r | _ 
- 556.0f Labour. WoL ©1941 25.0, 


Defin. Labour is 0 or ought to be) the honeſt recreation 


the mina, ana that induſtrious work-maſter which 
buildeth our knowledge, and makes men abſolute by ex- 
ereiſe of good letters, and r travail in the Sei. 
ences. 


15 7 is not ene to live licenriouſly, money is it 
41 berty ro live without labour. 07 2A 
Labour is a mortal enemy to love, and a deadly 
Foe to fancy. 

SBGBreat labours require ſometimes to be eaſed with 
honeſt paſtimes. 

That which is done flowly i is never done willingly. 

Take good adviſement: e er you begin; bur the 
thing —— determined, diſpatch it with all diligence. 
Iabour is 2 burthen, that man undergoeth with 
pleaſure. Cicero. 

A man that deeth all he can do, doeth what he 

By diligent and laborious examination of things 
paſt, we may eaſily fore-ſee things to come. 

He — endureth labour ſhall taſt che ſruit of his 
travai 2 
As nothing mauncerh Side than fire, ſo nothing 
archieverh ſooner than labour. + + 

-He that endeavoureth attaineth ; he that negleRt- 
eth, repenteth. 

All errours by labour are cured, huge mountains 
levelled, and weak wits refined, 

The hope of a good reward is a great Incourage- 
ment to labour. 

Immoderate labours do weaken the body, bur a 
remperate kind of exerciſe conſerveth the ſame in 
ay 1 
| 5 


15 


e 
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As the ſmeeteſt Roſe groweth upon the ſharpeſt 
prickles; ſo the hardeſt labours bring forth the ſweet- 
eſt profits. 1 5 „ 1 N 
As brightneſs is to reſtineſs, ſo labour excelleth 
idleneſs. Thales. rn yo 
No worthy act can be accompliſhed without pain 
and diligence. 1 
No profit is denied to the painful perſon. 

Buy uſe and labour a man may be brought to a new 
nature, Demoſt. | * ee ui 
Labour in youth waxeth ſtrong with hope of reſt 
in age. 20 . 1 

Diligence is the Miſtreſs of Learning, without which 
nothing can either be ſpoken or done in this life with — 
commendation, and without which it 1s.alrogether 
impoſſible to prove learned, much leſs excellent in 
any Science. | | * 4 

Erudition gotten by induſtry, though it be hard in 
conceiving, yet once obtained it is ſeldom ſorgotten. 

Too much diligence breedeth ſuſpicion. 5 

The God which is immortal doth as it were ſell all 
things unto us for our labour and travel. Cicero. i 

Wichout care and diligence no eſtate can proſper. 

Thoſe ſtudies which ſeem hard and trouble ſome in 
yourhful years, are made right pleaſant reſts in old 
: : | | 


"There is nothing ſo hard but diligence and labour 
makes it ſeem eaſie. Virg. 1 748 2 1 
Nothing cauſeth a man more diligently to do his 
duty, than to think what he would require of lim 
that is a ſervant. i | . 
As to every ſtudious man diligence is the mother, 
ſo negligence is a ſtep- dame to all learning. Boetius. ., | 
There is nothing that ſooner maketh a Horſe tat ö 
than the watchful eye of his Maſter; nor any a 
maketh Land more fertile chan the diligent labo 
him that oweth the ſame. e 


G5 * 
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By Dangers, dread and doubtfulneſs, gm is 
greatly hindred. 

Nui ſtudet optatam cui ſu contingere metam, 


Multa tulit fecitque puer, ſudavit of alſit... 
Si quid feceris honeſtum cum labore, labor abit, hone- 


 flum manet : ſi quid turpe cam voluptate, turpitudo mas 
net, we abit. Cicero. | 


Of Gladneſs. 


ligbt w ch moveth and tickleth our ſenſes ; which 

uickly flidetk and ſlippeth away, and for the moſt part 
11 avelh behind it occaſion rather of repentance, than 
calling it again to remembrancet 


—— — 


2 
"i 
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UR pleaſures are induftions to our griefs. 
O Oft hath a Tragick entrance a happy end, 
 Gladnefſs is continually mixt with gries © 15 
- Sorrow foregoing gladneſs graceth it. 
There 1s nothing more to be rejoyced at than ia 
good and quiet conſcience, which at the latter day 
thall be a witneſs to juſtifie, and not to condemn us. 
The gladneſs of the heart addeth length to our 
life; but ſorrow of life haſtens death. 
e glad ef chat day wherein thy tongue hath not 
miſ- ſaid, and thy heart hath repented of thy fins. 


P Sri 
E : 
Sr 
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pleaſures mighty dangers, 
Alk men are glad to ſee their riches increaſe ; ; but 
=o men are diligent to amplifie their vertues. Cra- 


— world] y gladnefs rideth upon che wing of Tine, 
and but in en no pet ſect joy is found. 

Be hot glad of thy enemy's fall, tor he char firteth 
| ſureſt may be overthrown,” 


dabitarion of gladneſs. Me - 


Sith 


Defin Gladneſs or pleaſure is properly called that de- 


Diſordinate laughter cauſeth” death, and violent 


It is better to enter the houſe of mourving than the 


* — —— 
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_ Sithjoys are ſhort, take gladneſs when it comes ; 
for ſorrows headlong follow one another.. 

_ . Meaſures while they flatter a man, they fing him 
to death. 

After the delectation and pleaſures of the body, 
followeth the deſtruction of the fleſh. Mar. Aurel. 

Pleaſures unbridled carry a man headlong into all 
licentious living, 

- Pleaſures bring loſs and damage to the party that 
too much delighteth in them; they create in his mind 
ſorrow, forgetſulneſs of wiſdom and inſolency. 

The ſweet and ſimple breath of heavenly gladneſs 
is the eaſier to be altered, becauſe ir hath not paſſed 
through worldly wickedneſs, nor feelingly found the 
miſchief which evil carrieth with it. 

He that is given to pleaſure judgeth all things, not 
according to reaſon, but according to ſenſe. | 

Pleaſure is the root of all evils, quenching the 
light of the ſoul, hindring good counſel, and turning 
men aſide from the way of vertue. ' + 

Pleaſure is fo much more odious, by how much- 
more ſhe hideth her venom under the garment of 
good liking. - 

Pleaſure is' a certain exultation, « or an exceeding . 
rejoycing, ſprung from the events of things defired, 

Pleaſure amongſt vertues is like a harlot amongſt 
honeſt women, tor by her flattery ſne deſtroys me. 5 
Cic. ; 

Pleaſure is of two ſorts, the one is of honeſt and ' 
good things, the other of diſhoneſt : in reſpect of ho- 9 
neſt things, it is called volunt as; in reſpect of diſno- [ 
neſt, it is called Vo/uptas. | 4 

The companion of pleaſure is pain. | |} 

A wife man ought not to be puft up with pleaſure; 'F 
for it is the food-of filthineſs, it killeth the body, 

weakeneth the Mg and taketh our under-- - I} 
ſtanding. arift. RE . 
2¹¹ <A . Funke 9 
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He is not worthy the name of a man that ſp :nderh 
a whole day 1n pleaſure. 


tem, 
4 Gaudia princ ipium naſtri ſunt ſepe doloris : 
Gaudia non remanent, at fugitiva volant. 


Defin. Liberty is that — and happineſs which bring- 
eth the ſoul to its content ment and ſatisfation after 


world. Or otherwiſe, to live as a man lifts. 


T ugh tao much liberty all things run to ruine 
| and confuſion. - Liberty in the mind is a ſign of 
goodneſs; in the tongue, of foliſnneſs; in the hands, 
of theft; in our life, of want of grace. 

Nothing corrupteth more than liberty; for it ma- 
keth the ſon deſpiſe his father, the ſervant his ma- 
ſter, and the citizen his magiſtrate. | 

He is to be counted free that ſerveth no looſneſs 
nor 1nfirmity, 


verkuouſſy. 
1 reſtrained in the hands of his diſcre tion, is only free. 


liberty. Demoſt. 

| He enjoyeth the ſweeteſt liberty that hath a quiet 
conſcience. Greg. 

Vertue only yieldeth men liberty, fin yielderh | 
e and ſervitude, ble e u il 


the Common: wiealch will he deſtroyed. - 


= A man's mind may be at-perte& liberry, thonghbi 
F Fhody be fettered with irons. | 


s % | © & * 
| ds 1 
244 . | 


Qui minus deliciarum novit-in vita, minus times mor- 


the troublous pilgrimages,travails and bondages of this 


No man truly liveth at liberty, but he 550 liveth | 
The wife man, thar harh the reign of: his own wir 
There is a natural diſcord between Tyranny and 


If the Hberty of the commons be don reſleincd, | 


hi 
ſe 
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Liſe loſt for liberty is a loſs full of piety. 

It is better to live a miſerable life being at liberty, 
than ro live a magnificent ſlave in continual bondage. 

Too much liberty is a little bondage, and too great 
bondage haſtens ſpeedy liberty. 

A conſtrained will ſeeketh every opportunity to 
ſlip his head out of the collar. 

No man lives happily, if he want the freedom of 


liberty. — 

Death ought to be preferred before ſervile flavery 
and bondage. | 

Ir is a hard thing to moderate_a man much given- 
to liberty, or to pur a bridle ra wanton affections. 

He that hath liberty to do more than is neceſ- 
ſary, will ennie oy more than is rending to ho- 
neſty. 

Where liberry i is given to y offend, fin is ſo ſweet to 
the fleſn, chat there is no ditference between men 
and beaſts, but that men do exceed beaſts in deaſtli- 
neſs. TY 2 

He is to be chought free char! is nor bond- de to 
| iniquity. der | 5 1 | 4 

Ille mibi non uidletur liber cui ele * cui 1 
imponit, preſtribit; jubet; uetat quad videtur, qui nibi! 


© 


imperant i. negare poteft; nihil rechſare- audet. 87 poſeit 


dandum eft : fi uocat arniendum, 97 ejiciat, abeundum: 
ſi minetur, ct imeſcemum. | 


Non poteſt par vo conſtare — hays 1 mazns aft. | 


N omnia e S ur eſtimanda ſunt. 
; of Serving. er | 


* 


Defin. Serving or ſervitude in 4 certain flaviſh . F- 


conſtraint, by which either for commodity or laue men 
bind themſelves to the wille E 4 Finds. 
ſelves ſubje to * 


» » 4 4 * ” * 4 « * 4 
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FToO ſerve or to obey well is a great vertue, and 
proceedeth of Nature; which being good, is 
upholden by Education.” . n l 

It is as neceſſary for him that ſerveth as ſor him 
that commandeth to be honeſtly- minded. 

Servants muſt be obedient to their Maſters, whe- 
ther they be courteous or froward. Plato. 


Nature, and the Laws which preſerve Nature, bind 
men that will be- ſervants ta ſtrict obediencde. 
The ſervants of Wiſdom are the righteous of the 


Church, and their off. ſpring is obedient. - 
Servants ought with patience to bear the correcti- 
ons of their Maſters. Chilo. r : 
A crafty Servant ruleth his Maſter. 


The bondage of a wiſe man is liberty. Aug. 


«The. ſervant that dutifully honoureth his Maſter 


ſhall in time to come find love and obedience” in his 
own houſhold. FN te 3. 1 
The only fruit of ſervice is love and reward; and 
the pleaſure thereof humility and obedience. 
The firſt duty in a Servant is willingneſs to learn 


In. 


- whatſoever is neceſſary; the ſecond faithfulneſs, in 


performing truly whatſoever belongerh to his duty; 
the-third-carefulneſs, in ſeeking all honeſt means to 
profit his Maſter; the fourth ſiente in tongue, in not 


replying againſt his Maſter's ſpeec hes. 


There ought to be in a ſervant double filence :- the 
one in not replying, or colhtradicting, the other in 
not revealing abroad what his Maſter doth at home. 

Servants ought not to obey with eye - ſervice only, 
but alſo with fſingleneſs.o&thearr. © 


know: how to obey well. 46 TEE A e g es 


A Servant once made malapert and ſawey will af- 
ways after kick at his duty, and ſcorn the control- 
ment of his Maſter, Aug. 


Look 
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- Look what kind of ſervice a Servant doth unto. 
his Maſter, the like ſhall ſurely be required when he 
keeperh Servants himſelf. -; -- 


Honeſt and gentle Maſters have commonly proud. 


and ſtubborn Servants; whereas a Maſter ſturdy and 


fierce is able with a little wink to command more du. 
ty than the other ſhalt with many words. Aurel. 

Princes muſt be ſerved both with life and goods, 
and that is the perſonal ſervice of every natural ſubject. 

All men muſt be ſubje& ro Principalities. 

- Men are bound to obey Magiſtrates, although they 
command things contrary to publick profit; except 
it be in ſuch things as are contrary to the laws of God. 

Serving juſtly is a ſeal of obedience, and a teſtimony 
of an upright conſcience, Chryſ. - 

Tyrants are termed the ſcourges of God. 

It is treaſon againſt God and man for the Servant to 
offer violence to his Maſter; bur moſt damnable for a 
Subject to touch the Lord's Anointed. 

Nihil eft fædius ſervitute : ad decus oo libertatem nat} 
ſumus, Cicero. | 

Si miſerum eſt ſervire, multd miſerius eft ſervire i iis 
quos non m poſts effugere. In 


of obedience. 


Deſin. Obedience is the end whereunto vertue tendeth ; 


namely, when in all our actions we obſerve honeſty. and. 
comelineſs: it i, that which bindeth, the ſoul, — 
ulli and willingly, without force and conſtraint, we 
give to every one that which belongeth unto him; ho-. 
nour to whom honour, reverence to whom reverence, 


tribute to whom tribute, and K. to Thens 1 


belaxetb. W 
241 e 31 2 * 7202 | 
ple ſheweth our nature, Rebellion our cor. 
' rupt nature. 
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Thar Common-weal is always happy, where the 
Subjects are obedient, and the Magiſtrates merciful. 
Wicked men obey for fear, bur the good for love. 
Ariftotle. 4 

Serrants in word and deed owe dutiful obedi ience 
unto their bodily maſters. 

Where reaſon ruleth, appetite obeyeth. 
_ . Nothing rhriverh by ſtrife and contention ; but all 
things flouriſh through love and obedience. 

Difobedience proceedeth from negiigence: for he 
that governeth well ſhall be obeyed well; but he that 
giveth to his ſervants too much liberty ſhall be ſure 
to have too much lofs. -Theopompus. 

They commonly prove the beſt maſters that have 
been the moſt obedient ſervants. 

The obedience of the Law is the maintenance of 
the Law. 

. Treaſon hath no place where obedience holds prin- 
cipality. Plato. 


Whoſoever 8 nis ſaperiour inſtructerh his 


inferiour, Cicero. 
It is a certain and infallible obſervation, that the 


ſon, who hath irreverently and * diſno- 


noured his father, is in his old age plagued by his own 


poſterity. Aurel. 

The humble and- * gain honour ; but the 
ſtubborn and obſtinare; reproof, 

The more obedient a man is, the more favour he 
purchaſetn. 
- The bleſſedneſs of a Common- wealth is the obedi- 
ence of Citizens. Stobens. 

Only obedience enjoyet h the mer of faith. Bern. 

Obedience is the badge of devotion, the ſeal of 
contemplation, the ſa feguard of the penitent, and 
= 25 of the ignorant. | 

he Law, is to fulfill the Law, 


r 22 
The "wb ovedient to reaſon never er ſirayeth ; bur 
: where 


| 


4 


\ 
1 
{ 
2 
2 
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ceit of immortaliry, making poſſible 3 
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2 men break all bonds of duty, there follow all 
of plagues and puniſnments. Juſtinian. | 

— 2 is a vertue due to God and Man ; to God 

as our Creator, to man as our Superiour. Bern. FP 
Where reaſon ruletk, appetite obeyeth, 

That Country is well kept, where the Prince know- 
eth how to govern, and the people how to obey, 

The King himſelf is ſupreme head of all other au- 

choricy, and obeyeth no man, but the Law only. 

If thou vanquiſh thy parents with ſufferance, thou 

ſhalr furely'be bleſt for ſuch obedience. 


-Herobeyerh infinires that is a dong lere to his luſts. | 
| Crates. 


Qui bens. ducit, effi ut reel eum ii quos ducit Fe 
quantur. - 
Fle&itur obſequio curvatus ab arbore ramus «© 
| N r . ſi vires experiare FRAS. | 
Of Opinion. 


peſin. Opinion is the rule of the mind, cot aining our 


woe, or pleaſure : it is born of the mind, nurft with 
unreſt, and brought up only with imagination. 


* — makes men arm themſelves one againſt 


another. 
Opinion is one of the greateſt pillars which uphold 


Common-wealths, and the greareſt miſchief to over- 


throw them. Pont. 


Opinion proceeding ee a firm Hiſrourle' of bes- 


ſon, purged from vanity, is perfect judgment. 


| - Opinion-never judgerh rightly of any thing as it is 
| indeed, but only as it ſeemeth to be. 

opinion living in hope, pines in preſent, and lac- 

| kerh whatever it hath. : 


Opinion is the rorment of the mind, and the de- 


ſtruction of the body, vainly promiſing that reſt. 
| which could never be enjoyed. 


Opinion draws on the ambitious with a vain con- 


Wits Common - wealth. 
The variety of opinions among the Learned _ 


£34 


boch doubtfulneſs and fear in the ignorant. Theo 
The opinions of Judges have heape ſuitz one u 
another, 2 d made them immortalliuuu.. 
By opinions chiefly is: che majeſty, and inregriy of 
ancient Juſtice loſt. Crates. 
All ſedition ſprings from opinion; and Ml faditve: 
is evil, how honeſt Ioever the ground be pretended. 
Opinion is the original of diſobedience,. and diſo · 
hedience is the beginning of urg, privy 01 
The ground of the Roman civil wars way the divers 
fit of Opinions betrwixt the Nobility and the Senate. 
The ſtrength of falſe opinion is of ſuch force, that 


it overrhroweth the love berwixt man and wife, be- 


twint father and child, betwixt friend and friend, 
and betwixt maſter and ſervant. Demoft. 

To know the cauſe: of falſe opinions is is the only 
mean to break the ſtrength, and:xoot out the force of 
falſe opinions. 436 x 

Profit, Honour, Loſs and Diſhanous: are four, eau· 
fes of disjoyned opinions. 

Great opinions alter not at one iuſtant, but loſe, 
their ſtrength by degrees, by little and lite, EXCEPT 
they be violent. 

Diſſimilitude, being a diverſity of opinionsin Ren- 
gion is the cauſe of Civil war. x 

- Fhediverſicy of opinions in Subjects i is very unge- 
rous to Eſtates and Sovereigns, Phocion. . 

It is impoſſible for any head tomainaim an opinion 
contrary to the members. 

Amongſt men that are honeſt and upright i in life, 
and live contented with their. calling, there: never. 
happeneth diverſity of Opinions, nor Civil Wars for 


Religion. 7 20, £0; 
Gravior G- validior eſt decem . ſententia, quim 
totius multitudinis imperitia. Cicero. 


Vereor de viris doctis judicare, 'n& quorum opinionem | 


— illos videar improbaſſe. . 


— — — —ͤ —˙ͤ——— 
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. 


Of Credulity. 

Defin. Gratality 3 is 4 certain ground and unſeigned, tr uſt 
which we repoſe in the obje propaunded to our imagi- 
nations: it is alſo the deſtruſtion 25 daubt, and an ani- 
mater of us to "oy actions which we credi t tobe boneft. 


; G O many men, ſo many minds; and ſo many minds, 


ſo many beliefs, 

Credit 1 4 a conſtant truſt in ſuch things as are ſpas 
ken or covenanted. . 

Credit is a figure of Sith. or that which faith i it, 
ſelf is, and is breathed by the Spirit of God into the 
godly. | Bez. 

Credit or faith conſiſteth above all things i in prayer 
and mediration. 

True belief breedeth conſtancy i in proſperity, and 
patience in time of affliction. 

. E good = i cannot he ſeparated from a 2 be. 
left. Aug 

Relief falk v where God' s truth ſtands anceraln.. n 

The way to increaſe credit is firſt to have credit. 

The fruit of belief is made manifeſt by the love we 
xr — our enn. and by our patience in time 
ot tri 

3 belief juſtifierh, and that dais is our 


8 oy belief knirrech rogether the joints of 4 
3 wealth. 

The mean which conſtitutes Commun waits pre- 
ſerves them: faith firſt conſtituted them, therefore 
faith upholds them. | 

No man believeth willingly more than he * 
lketh. Chryſoſt. 

No Gold is ſo pretious as a faithful friend, — 
man may boldly credit. 

Mens credit ſnould be better chan debts, for faith 
hould exceed Oaths. „ 
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Slow belief is the handmaid of Wiſdom. S. P. 5. ] 
fi 


Unexerciſed credit is ſickly, and unknown things 
are unadmitted. - ek Ra F 
Faith built upon any thing but divinity is dead 
faith, and like a frame that hath no ſubſtance or con- P 
o | 

From faith comes fear, from fear hate of ſin, and a1 
from hate of fin everlaſting falvation. | fi 

In * greateſt danger the greateſt credit is beſt de · 
Truth is the daughter of time, and guide to all it 
goodneſs, 5 . a a 

"He that through . cuſtom makes little account of ei 
his promiſe, may ſwear often, but ſhall ſeldom be 
believe. 8 5 

Cuſtom without credit is no better to be accoun- ne 
red of than old Errour. _ 3 

Credulity is the only advantage of honeſt hearts. e\ 

W . 5 CC 

It is as great a fault to believe every one, as to truſt ſe 
c e | 

True faith in God maketh innumerable ſtrong th 
Champions, 'and invincible ſtomachs, nor only to- 
wards death, bur alſo againſt all rhe moſt cruel de- oi 
vices that can be found to make death (if it were 


poſſible) more painful than death. Boet us. ce 
Credit is of greater worth than friendſhip, and 
friendſhip as worthy as may be. co 
Non patitur ludum fama, fides, oculus, | 

Non holocauſta Deus, ſed corda fidelia querit : 8 


Heæc qui dona gerit, lege beatus erit. 


: Of Secrecy. 
Deſin. Secrecy is 4 faithful humour, which ſtrengt bned it 
y vertue concealeth in deſpigbt of — 2 thoſe 

things which one knoweth may either profit his enemy, ¶ acc 


HE 


or prejudice his friend or Country, 


be the Auditours. Saluſt. 
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* 


T TE that knows not when to hold his peace, knows 


| not when to ſpeak. 


Gold boileth beſt when it is leaſt bubblerh ; and a 
flame preſſed down inforceth the fire to ſmother. 
Pacuvius. | : 5 

Love that is kept in ſecret conſumes in ſorrows : 
and the flames of fancy raked up in ſilence will both 
fire the ſenſes and ſhrink the ſinews. PR.” 

He beareth his miſery beſt that hideth it moſt Arch. 

As ſilence is a gift without peril, and containeth in 
it many good things: ſo it were better our ſilence 
brought our ſimplicity into ſuſpicion, than to ſpeak 
either inconveniently; idlely, or unneceſſarily. 


Thoſe things which are untold are undone: for 


there can be no greater comfort than to know much, 
nor any leſs labour than to ſay nothing. 


Venus's Temple is never ſhur, Cupid's Regiſter Jies 
1 


ever unfolded; and the ſecrets of love, it they be 
concealed, breed either danger by ſilence, or death by 


' ſecrecy. 


Better it is by ſpeaking little to make a ſmall ſcar, 
than a deep wound oy much babbling. 
Silence is a gift without peril, and a treaſure with. 
out enemies. Phocion. + 04 ates 
Women are fitter to conceive children than to con- 


| ceal ſecrets. | 


Zy miſ-ſpending treaſures we loſe wealth; by dif- 
covering ſecrets, honour and life. 1 ſs 
That which chou wouldeſt few ſhould know, keep 


| ſecxer to thy ſelf. 


Silence is more ſafe than ſpeech when our enemies 


& « 


In ſome place, at ſame time, and in ſome company, 


it is Better to be ſilent than talkative. 


Wine deſcending into the body cauſeth words to 
In 


—— —5 
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In ſome caſes ſilence is — and if any know 


of Conſpiracles againſt their Country or King, or any 
thing that might, greatly prejudice their Neighbour, 
they ought to diſcover it. 1 e 


As we muſt render account for every idle word, ſo 


maſt we likewiſe for our idle ſilence. Ambroſe. 
"Nuarit aquas in aquis, & poma fugacia captat 
Tantalus; hoc illi garrula lingua dedlit. 
Nonunquam tacuiſſe met, nocet eſſe loquntnm. 
Arcana ſcrut anda non ſunt, nec commiſſu eſfut ienda. 


920817 220 5221207 5100 Matte: 36 202g ub: 5: 
Defin. An Oath is x perſwaſion or calling God to witneſs 


that our aſſertions are juſt, true and honeſt. Aud of 


. Oaths, ſome be lawful, ſome unlawful : The !awfu! 
' Oath is that which is taken before Authyrity; the 
Oath unlawful is that which is vainhy, and without 
occaſion, uttered. 5 1 


"2 Oath which is honeſt is a proof of fidelity, 
the violation whereof is impiety,, © = © 
An Oath is the foundation of Juſtice, and the truth 
of incertainty. | e e, pet 

It is better for a man never to take God to witneſs, 
than to forſwear himſelf in mockery. Lak. 
-  Oaths do not credit men, bur men their Oaths. 
—. 3 1 
It becometh' a man to keep inviolare the Oath 


which he maketh to hisadverſaries, although miſ hap 


cauſe him to yield unto it. 1 
Through neglect of keeping our Oaths, we ſtain 
ee e e e eee eee 
The greateſt fault that can be in a Printe is Perjury. 
ee Ger is the, confirmation of hl” promiſe 
ug. So , f 15 os +33. 37d Yn A f 
The bare word of a Prince ought to ſtand as an 
Oath in Law, and his Faith as firm as an Oracle. 


To 


th 
ap 


ain 


love wounded, and ecken confounded. Niphus. 
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10 wear and forfwear is a vice ſo hateful, that 
Slaves themſelves judge it worthy of puniſhmene. 
Periander. 

He is unwiſe that putceth any confidence in rhe 
promiſe of w common ſwearer. 

He that accuftomerh'his mouth to many oaths pro- 
cureth unto himſelf many plagues for a puniſhmenr. 
Sigiſmundus. 

As it is not neceſſary to credit the oath of an inſi- 
del; ſo it is not awful for a Chriſtian ro break his 
vom, although it be made to a Saracen. 

- Traitours bewitched with perjury. fear not co be 
tray themſel ves, ſo they may — 

He that layech his faith in pawn inderh his ſafery, 
his honour, and his foul alſo. 

Where faith is taken from oarh, juſtice is ruined, 


God in his Guftice ch 
- cradle ra the grave. 
a Favour garden by perjury is honour won P in- 
amy. 
Sin is puniſhed — repentauce, but perjury wich 
damnation. Quint. 

Vertue is never in that mouth where laviſh -oaths 
are reſident. | 

Scarcity of oachsds — blefſed Scarcity. 


The oaths uttered in fury, in calms are repented = 


6 perjury; even | from the 


with tears. 2 


Wicked mens oaths are written in water. Stobeus. 

Faith gives no honour to any oarh ; Jet oaths 
broken diſnonour faich. 

Faith is the devotion of the ſoul, and the nden 
tion of the ſame. Ferome. 


Wiſe men think more than: hy ſpeak: and to 
ſwear is the leaſt part of their knowledge. 
Soloh tantam morum probitatem ineſſe hominibies* opor- 
tere d. cebat, ut non rr eſſet ligare juramento, 


Lycurcus 


— . — . ̃— mä or htc — — 
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Hcurgus eatenus amicis & familiaribus auxiliandum - 4 
eſſe dicebat, ut interim perjurium non n PEG, þ 


Of Doubt. | 

Defin. Dale are any uncertain or bated — of 

things, whereby the mind is OO * 
perplexed. 


Bow being a frenzy of the ſoul, labouring to at- 
rain the truth, confounds it ſelf in ir ſelf, 

The hurts are boundleſs. qr Tome: by doubrs 
and uncerta inties. 

To reſt doudtful in Religion is worthy cerrainly of 
high puniſhment. 855 | 

There is nothing more rroubleſome than doubr- | 
ful thoughts. Archim. . 

Ignorance is the mother of doubts, and doubt che 
mother of irxeligious opinions. 

Doubt is contrary to faith, and whatſoever is con- 
trary to faith is clean contrary: to ſalvation. 
Doubt proceeds from ignorance, and ignorance 
comes from brutiſnneſs, an bruriſhneſs from _ of 
vertue or wiſdom. 

As doubts declare men to be baſe-minded, ſo cou. 
rage and reſolution erect a Prince. 

The Seriptures are ſufficient to diffolve all doubts 
in Religion, and not to believe chem; is ro Tam by 
them. 

By over · much truſt in a man's own wit che! grea- 
reſt doubts are commonly conceived. 

Doubtful preſumprions. prove certain confuſions. 

Love is carctul ,'and misfortunes are. ſubjeft to 
doubtfulneſs. S. P. S. | 

Want of wit breeds doubt, and doubt lexves good 
things unfiniſhed, | 

Doubtful and melancholick mint cha with 
muſick, but wiſe men wich reſolution. 


He 
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He of neceſſity muſt err, that of force muſt be 
doubtful. 3 | 
_ 4Ther&'is' no greater ſhame than for a man to be 
reſolute in -worldly actions, and yer wavering and 
doubt ful in the chief points of his Religion. 75 
He is worthy to live always in doubr, who doubts 
what no man elſe doubts, but he himſelf only. 
To doubt or miſtruſt a man for his well-meaning, 
is the very next way to cauſe him to change his mind 
into falſe dealing. Bias. 5 | 


* 


There is great doubt of that man's wiſdom which 
is too much ruled by the will of a woman. Marc. 
„ CIT 39; N | 

To live in doubt is to live in torment. 

He that doubteth every certainty, and admireth 
every trifle, ſhall ſooner be laughed at for his folly, 
than commended for his diſcretion. Bias. | 

He that doubterh of that thing which he ſeeketh, 
ſhall never know when to find that which he lack- 
eth. 

Whatſoever is well done is adviſedly done; but 
whatſoever is ill, is doubrful. 

Doubrs chaſe away friends, ſtrengthen enemies, 
and ſlander all men. | | ; | 

The beginning of errour is doubt, dreaming that 
our affects agree with the heavens, 


Doubts are not overcome with violence, but with 
reaſon and underſtanding. | | 


When doubts are known to be doubts, reſolution 
is better eſteemed, | 


Qu / dutitat, neganti eſt proximus. 
Dubitatio cog tationem ſignificat injuria. 


4 


- 0 Of Denial. . 
ich Defin. Denial is' a refuſal of any thing prapunded, or an 
n Apaſtate back-falling from a thing formerly affirmed; 
11 . #nown, or taken, . TEE | 
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| T? deny principles is to deny truths; and to de- 


ny truths is hereſie. 
To deny what we fear to deſire, i is to diſprove our 


On beliefs. 


It is hard to deny to mourn, when nature com- 
Mands us to weep. - 


Vertue rather genres wealth, than to enjoy it by 
evil means. 


Clouds cannot cover ſecxecies, nor denials conceal 
truth. Demoſt. 


To deny the knot of marriage, is to break the bond 
of ſalvation. 

The ftrength of thunder overthrows high Towers, 
and the back-ſliding ot Apoſtates confounds ſouls. 

He that denies compaſſion to the penitenr, ſhall 
find ſmall favour, when he himſelf asketh forgiveneſs, 

non confounds gens“, a diſſolves talſc de- 
nials. | 
Denials make little faults great, and truth makes 
. faults indifferent. 

The denial of truth is a ſickneſs of the ſoul; which 
can never be cured bur by the ſhame of reaſon, Herm. 

He which by demal hath falſificd his oath ſhall 
hardly after recover his credit. | 

There cannot be a greater folly, than to truſt him 
that will deny the. truth for advantage or promotion. 

He getteth no profit that denieth the truth in hope 


of reward. 


iſe men eſteem many . ad many lyes both 
E! 1 E. 6 

He that will inſtruct others in the truth, muſt ne- 
ver deny the truth himſelf. N 
Common liars need more than common wits, elſe 
will their Tales be ſound double. 

. He that lyeth, bearing the countenance of an honeſt 
man, by his outward ſhew of honeſty ſooner deceiv- 
— the ignorant, than many other which ſeem * 
neit. 
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. He that dares preſume to make a lye unto his 
prince, will not ſpare to deny the truth before 4 


: meaner Magiſtrate, Tho. Aguin. 4. 21 Finn 


To boaſt the denial of truth is more wendy br 
niſnment, than to tell lyes. 


Believe not him — ts day tell eth chee a lye of mM 


another body, for he will aor flick to damen to tell 
a lye of thee to another man. 420 24 
* a is no greater ſigu of wickednefs than open 
. relle. 1 

He that obſtinately denieth the truth beſere men 


upon earth, wilfully refuſeth the ſaul's health www 
ven. 


He which denies the morions of the fiſh, makes 


2 good the Divinity of the ſpirit. 


Jo keep company with a notorious bd 15 a means 
to make thy ſelf ſuſpected, when thou telleſt the erath. 
The man that through uſe and cuſtom denieth 


truth, and doth as it were, make an occupation of 1y- 


ing, ſhurterh himſelf out from the company and pre- 


ſence of God, loſeth his good name and credit ammegſt 


men, and moſt horribly joyns himſelf to the Devil, 
yielding all his eee ro = furtherance. of in- 
fernal ſervice. | 
Contra negantem pa incipia n non 920 Aptus 

Qui ſemel d weritute deflexit, hie non mare religions 
ad perjuriuan oo 42 men lacium en A 104 


ot kepetition. 

Defin. Repetition is a repeating ar i ng . of 
things paſt, being either forgotten, or needfu} for pre- 
| ſent uſe or commodity : it is alſo an upbraicling of good 
turns, or a weariſome tediouſneſs. 

O repeat offences is to make che committer a. 
ſhamed of his faults. 
Often to repeat one thing is weariſome to che hear- 

- and trouble ſome to the teller. 


a Though 
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Though che hearing of our ſins repeated be bitter, 
yer the perſwaſion of amendment is ſweet. 

Continually to upbrdid men with their miſdoing i is 
the next way to make them become deſperate. 

God himſelf uſeth to chreaten us oftener than to 
2 us. Aug. 
Things oft repearie in memory make the memory 
more perfect. 
As .it is neceſſary to ſmite the iron being hor; ſo ir 
18 need ful to repeat in venice our own ſins, before 
j —_— prove odious. 
Jo repeat offences with penirence is a likelihood 
of amendment. 
There can be nothing ſo plainly repeated but it 

mop be miſtaken, Terence. 

A wiſe man will not have one ſin twice repeated 
unte Him wort ; A 41 
Vain repetition is an accuſarion of dulneſs. ir 
I Torepeatone thing often, Dong needleſs, is 4 ſign 
of a flender capacit. 

It is requiſite to know men's natures deſore we re- 
| pear their difgraces. 

Time is the repeater of all things. 

He which maketh repetition of his deceit deſerves 
to be intangled by deceits. 

It is the property of fools and children ollen to re- 
peat prophecies. 

Though it be a fault general for all men to ſ in, yet 
very few can endure to hear their fins repeated. 

The things that be moſt fcant to be gotten are 
moſt dear of price; and things ſeldom ſpoken of are 
- moſt deſired. Plato. 

The beſt garments grow old with often wearing, 
and ſtrange reports wax ſtale with too much tel- 
lin * ; 

Walls are ſaid to have ears, when needleſs repeti- 
tion hath too much tongue. 


The 
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} The often repeating of our faults to our ſelves in 
private cauſeth more care in our actions public. 


We muſt be content to hear what we would not, 
| when "we forger our ſelyes, and do that which we 


ſhould no᷑. J 45 
Good examples cannot too often be repeated, if we 
purpoſe to profit by them. 
The often repeating of an injury received, make 
manifeſt that the ſact is not freely forgiven. 
Write injuries in duſt, but courteſies in marble. 
It is more commendation for a man to be ſilent, 
than to make repetition of his good deeds n 
Too much of any thing changeth the nature of | 
every thing, Terence. | 
Fire were not to be counted fire, if it wanted heat; 5 
nor vertue to be known without repetition. 
Qui vetera argumenta verbis nihil mutatis een 
auditores faſtidio enecant. | 1 
Non unum hodie, cras aliud, ſemper idem. 
Of Offence. | 
Pefin, Offence'i is an injury or indignity offered either in 
eech or a#t, whereby either life or re — is called 
i into hazard, making the world-in doubt * their ver · 
tue. 
Njuſt offences may eſcape for a time Piiheng 
danger, but never without revenge. = 
It were better for a man openly to be hurt with 
his enemy's fword, than ſecretly to be wounded. with 


© KF <cyil ſpeeches. Thal. 
U Ot little medling comes much reſt, and of licenti- 
ous talk oft- times enſueth much unquietneſs, 

85 There is no ſufficient recompence for an unjuſt 

1- ſlander. 

„ A fault once excuſed is twice committed. 

ci- A falſe report is a wilful Ly e. 4. 
Light heads and ſharp wits are moſt apt to invent 

he ſmooth Lyes. 5 When 
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tongue is the inſtrument of vanity and villainy. 
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When the tongue babbles fondly, it is a token that 
the heart abounds with ſooliſnneſs. | | 

. As @ Traitour thar'clipperh the coin of his Prince 
makech it lighrer to be weighed; but never the worſe 
to be touched: ſo he that by ſiniſter reports feemerh 
to ĩmpair the credir of his friend may make him ligh- 


ter among the common fort, who by weight are oft - 
times deceived; but nothing impaireth his name 
with the wiſe, who try all gold by the touch ſtone. 


If thou ſpeak what thou wilr, thou ſhalt hear what 
thou wouldſt nor. Bias. i F211 
The greareſt barkers are not always the greateſt 
birers: as it is far eaſier with words to obtain the 
victory, than with deeds to attain the conqueſt, 

To a vertuous mind an injurious word doth more 
hurt than the wound of a ſ word. 

In the body of a man, the moſt neceſſary member 
is the heart, the goodlieſt inſtruments are the eyes, 
the parts moſt delicate are che ears, and the ching 
wherein moſt danger is, is the a e Thales. 

Nature teacheth us to ſpeak well, but wiſdom tea - 
ehet l us to ſpeak in a fir time. Epimenides the Painter, 
after his return from Aſia, being inquired of news, an- 
ſwered I ſtand here to ſell pictures, not tell ridings: 

There is no better Philoſophy, than for a man to 


Fern ſtlenctde. 


The 1 had a Law, that if any ſtranger 
ſhoild enter into diſcourſe with the Miſtreſs of the 


houfe, he ſhould*for his offence have his tongue cut 


The authors of offences and injuries are Liars. Plot. 
Amongęſt the Romans it was held a great infamy for 
a man to praiſe the good wife of rhe houſe, 
The eyes, hands and feet, ought not ſo ſoon ro be 
ſubje& to the penalty of the Law as the tongue; be- 
cauſe they are members for common uſe, but the 


Where 


. 2 
r 


one day what ſhould ſerve for two. 
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Where there is any hope of amends to be looked 


for, there the firſt offence deſerves pardon. Pontan, 


Aſmall offence being renewed dorh work ſome grie- 
vous diſpleaſure in the end to the committer thereof. 
The oſtender feareth the Law, but the innocent 
feareth fortune. Boet ius. a 
Where offences of the beſt are never pardoned, the 
worſt will amend for fear of extreme puniſhment. 
Nihil eſt tam inſigne, nec tam ad diuturnitatis memo- 
iam ſtabile, quam id in quo aliquem offenderis. Cic. 
Nulla mala potentia eſt, in quam non itruat injuria 


Seneca. n 5 
Of Accuſation. ©: 

Defin. Accuſation is the attainture or challenge of any 
party in & doubtful matter, and may be employed both 
in god ard evil part; ſometimes proceeding from an 

- boneft paſſionate zeal, and ſometimes. from the effects 
of farther Malice. e 3 


IE that accuſeth another muſt look that he be not 
1 guilty of the ſame fault himſelf. Saluſt. | 
Spies and Accuſers are necefiary evils in a Com- 
nion-wealth, © . 
Per fect vertue terrifierh an accuſer ; indifferent ver- 
„ « A WA 15. 577 tf 24 14 | 
Whoſoever preſently gives credit to accuſation, is 
either wicked himfelf, or very child iſn in diſeretion. 
Things grown full grow out of frame; and accuſa- 
riow being at the higheſt either reſterh or declinerh. 
Great accuſations have hard beginnings, both 
through their own debates and their inventers. | 
If grearneſs could keep what it gets, it ſhould ne- 
ver be accuſed of in fortunes. Ol aus. | | 
We juſtly accuſe him of prodigality, that ſpends in 
Other mens fins accuſe our Conſciences of frail- 
cy. OM | 
e H 4 Ambi- 
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Ambitious men, raiſed once to dignity; accuſe af- 
terward all other eſtates of inſufficiency. Bob. 

Youthful counſel, private gain, and particular 
hare, accuſe Kingdoms of-ſhort continuance. — 
| Wars pretending publick good, done for ſpight, 
work moſt injuſtice; for they bend their accuſations 
againſt rhe mighrieſt perſons. 

Flatrery, the nurſe of vice, is the mother of falſe 
axcuſations ; but zeal, of juſt appeals. 

Kings, becauſe they can do moſt, are in accufarion 
the worft, though they run into ins by compulſion. 

Great men too much graced uſe rigour, and ac- 
cuſe humility of dulneſs. 

He that accuſeth himſelf is a juſt man. Chryſoft. 

Good muſt not be drawn from Kings by force, nor 
accuſation by threats. 

Tools weep, when great men are accuſed, as pity- 
ing the fall of honour, 

He that accuſeth himſelf, and afterward anfwer- 
eth not, tempteth God. Auguſt. IE TRE 

General calamity accuſerh Princes of general im- 
becillity. 

When great men are accuſed and condemned, Buil⸗ 
ty Vaſſals are hopeleſs and deſperatde. 

No man may be both the accuſer and judge. Plut. 

Princes endangered ſeek their peace by any means: 
and private perſons injured ſeek revenge many times 
by falſe accuſation. 

The greateſt wrongs that ever were effected were 
then performed, when Princes feared to fall by ſur- 
miſe or accuſation. 

The accuſed is not gulty until he be convicted. 
Lactan. 

Ex defendendo, quam ex accuſunds, uberior gloria com- 
paratur. Cicero. 

Accuſator nocere, monitor prodeſſe . ſtuder. 


good men. 


- N 
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Of Slander. k 


Defia. 1 is a part of envy, and every 2 vile 
and dangerous: it is th: ſuperfluity of a cankered heart, 

which enraged. with choler, after an injury received, .or 
_ after ſame report thereof, wanting other means of re- 
venge, doth with ſlanderous and reproachfal ſpeeches. 
ius te (timony of his hate and malice, 


I-*Oul-mouthed Detraction is his neighbour's foe. 
The mouth of a ſlanderer calleth all things! into 
queſtion, and approveth nothing. 

We kill hurtful Vipers, if we ſpie them; but we 
nouriſh ſlanderers till they kill us. 

As Rats and Mice ear and gnar upon other mens 
meat; ſo. the ſlanderer eateth and gnaweth nou the: 
life and fleſh.of other men. 

A tale unaptly told may be depraved. 8 

. He that hurteth Hs. neighbour by his tongue,. 
wounderh his own fou by his words. 

They that ſpeak evil and ſlander the dead are like 
envious.dogs, which bite and bark at ſtones: Zeno. 

The corrupt heart breakerh out by the leud tongue; 
and ſuch as 1 peak evil of all men are monſters among; 


' Whoſoever uſeth to liſten much ro-miſ- reports, de- 
ſerveth either to loſe His. hearing, or his'cars, Pub. 

A common ſlanderer ſtriviug to bring other mem 
into hate, becomes odious himſelf. 

Believe not every. report, neither be thou moved 
by vain ſuggeſtions, leit through light cruſt chou loſe 
friends, or, which is more bad, be counted a tool. 

There are three ſorts of Man- ſlayers; they waich 
kill, they, which hate, and they which detract. 

. Irching ears do ſwallow many wrongs. | 

He that truſteth to leud tohgues is either bro | 
with hate, plagued with envy, conſumed with thought, | 
ACER. by revenge, or loſt in ge: 
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Nature hath given us two ears, two eyes, and but 
one tongue; to the end we ſhould hear and ſee more 
than we ſpeak. Socrart. 9 

Thougli tlie tongue be but a ſmall member, yet it 
5 more hurt than the whole body be- 
8 5 | 
Keep thy tongue, and keep thy friend; for few 
words. cover much folly, and a fool being filent is 
thought wiſe, f 
© Diverfity of meats hurt digeſtions, and changeable- 

neſs of reports begetteth flander. | 0 

Long promiſes are figures of cruelty, and large 
ſlanders the ſigns of great 7 e 

Slander offends the living, and gnaws upon the dead. 
- The flanderer doth unjuftly accuſe, and ought to be 

puniſhed in the ſame ſort as the party accuſed ſhould 
have been, if the accufarion had been found true. 
* Shanderers in ancient times have been marked in 
the forehead, with a hot iron. | nns 

Apelles, after he had eſcaped a falſe ſlander, thus 
by his art defcribed her in a Table painted; He pictu- 
red a Judge with the ears of an Aſs, having on the 
one ſide two ladies, Ignorance and Suſpicion; before 
him falſe Accuſation with a countenance full of fury, 
holding in the left hand a burning Torch, and with his 
right hand pulling a young man by the hair, who lifred 
up his eyes and hands to heaven; near unto him was 
a, man looking pale, earthly, and afquine, which 
was Envy; two Damſels followed falſe Accuſation, 
named Treaſon and Deceit, behind whom ſtood a 
Lady wailing and mourning, called Repentatice, 
which faſtened her eyes upon a very fair Lady called 
Truth: declaring by this, that we oughr not lightly: 
to believe every accuſation and Nander that is brought 
F | 5 W 

Aut in infamia, vulneribus aut morte, deſinet calummia. 

Detractor uno verbo tres ſimul jugulat bomines e ſeip- 
ſum, auſcultantem, & eum cui detrahit. Of 
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of Scoffing. | 
Defin, Quips, or Scoffs, are deprauing from the arion 
ef other men; they are the overflowing of wit, and the 


ſuper flaous ſcums of conceit. 
5 * play the ſcoffing fool well, is a fen of ſome 
wir, but no wiſdom: | 

All kind ot mockery ought to be ſhunned, which is 
a reproach covered with ſome faulr, and which ac- 
euſtometh the mocker to rail and lye, and moverh 
more than an injury, when it proceedeth from a will 
to outrage and malice without neceſſity. 


An Adder keeps his venome in his tail, but the | 


Poiſen of a ſcoffer is in his tongue. 

What is ſweet in the mouth is bitter in the ſto- 
mach: and ſcoffs pleaſant to the ear are harſh to the 
beſt underſtanding. 

A fault wilfully committed by fcoffing can ſcarce be 
amended by repentance. 

He that mocks a wiſe man with flattery mocks him 
with inſufficiency. 

Scoffs have not reward, but diſdain ; nor praiſe, 
but ill employment. 

Godd and evil follow one another ſo do ſcoffs anck 
hate ful eſtimation. | 

The leaſt man can do ** hurt, and the abſurdeſt 
tongue can diſparage. 


He chat moſt ſcoffs, ſhall be moſt ſcoffed at for his 


te ward. 

To ;ell. is tolerable; but to do harm by jeſt is in- 
ſufferable. Bilan 1 

Ic is better to do well ban de Tpeake. well z but ea- 
” flew to reprehend than to amend, 


There are more mockers than well-meaners; at 


more fooliſh quips than good precepts. 
Neenah is an artificial injury. _ 
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The faireſt beauty may prove faulty, and the wit- 
tieſt ſcoff ridiculous. 

Ie is better to have an open enemy, than a private 
ſcoffing friend. 

It is better to be born fooliſh, than to imploy wit 
unwiſely. 

The loſs that is ſuſtained with modeſty, is detter 
than the gain that is gotten with impudence. ' + 

It is good to hold an Aſs by the bridle, and a teof- 
fing fool at his wit's end. 


To be accounted a Nobleman's 5 Jeſter, Is to be A 


- mercenary fool. Bias. 

He that makes an ordinary uſe of ſcoffing ſhall ne- 
ver be well thought of in his life, nor find happineſs 
at his death. 

Qui pergit que vult dicere, que non wult audiet. 

Prava neeat morſu ſpatioſum viperaTaurym : 
A cane non magno ſepe Fenerus __ Anu 3: 


of phyff ick. L 
Defin. Phyſick, is that natural. Philoſophy which tendeth 

to the Ino wledge of of man, and thoſe' cauſes which con- 

cerh the health and good eſtate of his 12955 15 9 

T e U1 3»: 
2 js a continual fountain or ſpring — kiiow- 
ledge, by which, we maintain long life. 

The fick man deſireth not an eloquent n, 
but a Skiltul. Seneca. 

We begin to be ſick as ſoon as we be born. Auzi. 
3 71 infirmity of che . is the e of me 
mi 

The ſtrength of che bod y is the weaknefs of the 


mind, and the weakneſs of the body the. fone of 


the ſoul. 
Delicate fare is the mother of ficknes. 17% 
Phyſick rightly applied is the repairer of healch, 
and the reſtitution of a weak or decayed. _— 
. ext 
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Next unto. the glory of God, we ought to regard 
= profit of the Tommon- wealth; and then Philo- 
ſophy, which is Phyſick, nothing being more com- 
modious. 

Phyſick, being rightly uſed, is an art to find out 
the truth both of divine and humane beginnings. 

The ſcope of Phyſick is to glorifie God in the 
works of nature, reaching men ro live um and to 
HED their neighbours. i - 

A pratling Phyſician is anche a ſeafe to a fick man. 

An Oratour doth not always perfwade, nor the 
Phyſician cure. Ariſt. 

To know the * of Phyfick is ſueet, but to raſte 
it is unſavory. 

It is requiſite that he be. began with pain, 
which will not be eaſed . Phyſiclc. 

Death holdeth à ſword againſt our throats, and 
Phyfick 4 preſervative. of health ro our hearts. to 

Death is moſt deſired of them that be miſerable, 
and Phyſick moſt eſteemed of them that be mighty. 
They that be ſound themſelves are more ready in 
counſel than skilſul in knowledge, to preſcribe rules 
of Phyſick to the ſick, Bias. _ 

As à blind man cannot ſee the fault of another's 

eyes, ſo an uns kilful 8 cannot perceive ys 
diets of che body 

To take Phyſick when che diſeaſe is deſperate, 5 
to deſire the Fhyſician to help ro üer der! ſub- 
ſtance. SY | 

. Medicines.be not meat to live by. 

The Patient unruly makech the een 

The thief is commonly executed that killeth but 
one mkn, and theq Phyſician: tcopeety ons killechcT 
thouſand. .: | 0 AA 

bhyficiaus oftentimes do uſe under. the. bew of 
honey to give their Patients gall, and by this means 
preſerve their health: whereas it they went plainly 
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to work, the ſick: would never take char which were 


wholeſome; if not toothſome. 
- - as Phyſicians is the increaſing of ail 
eaſes. 

Great variety of Medicines do no good at all to a 
weak ſtomach. 

Some have compared thoſe which uſe often to take 
phy fick, to them which drive the Burgeffes out of 
the City, to place ſtrangers in their room. gEI 

Hippocrater, above all other things, recommendeth 
to a Phyſician, that he ſhould well adviſe himſelf, if 
in plagues and extraordinary diſeaſes be found no- 
thing which was divine, that is to ſay, whether the 
hand of God were not the proper cauſe of the ſick⸗ 


neſs of rhe party diſeaſed. 


Phyſicians are happy men, becauſe the Sun makes 
mani feſt what good * foever happeneth in their 
cures, and the earth burieth what u ſoever they 
cohimir. Miele. | 
Agri quia nom omnes corbaleſennt, non idciteo mille 
medicina eff, Cicero. | 
Dat Galems"opes,, dat Fuſtinianus. Wan 4! 
Ex x aliis moms, ex 11 cdl igs gran. . doit 
; | 1:3 901 uns? Og DG 1 M4 
41.53 g - of pain. Jollen 0g O1 = +, 
bein. Pain, 3 ity, or 3 athe affeT;- 
ons and inelinations: which: cum frim our will rarrup- 
ted hy the ro oαiiõn and uldarement's of thei fleſh, 
and which wholly re ſiſt the divine nature of the rea- 
ſonable part of the ſoul, faftning it to the body * 4 
garages H oag AST 123g 3000," 5 
; IL. 05303929 {agmmo? ei 1% AT 
„Ain is always companion of pleaſute, and dan- 
ger the handmaid attending on delight. 
To trouble à troubled man, is to redouble his pain. 
Where ad verſities flow, there love e 3 but friend- 
ſhip Randechs ftrdfaſt in al ſtorms. 
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Proſperity getteth friends, but adveſity trieth chem. 
1 


ln pain and judgment the quality with che quan- 


tity muſt be conſidered. 
Ir is leſs evil to ſuffer one than to reſiſt 


The greateſt miſery that may be is to l into un- 
known miſery. 


Miſery can never be ſo bitter as eternal feliciry is 
pleaſant; Eraſmus. + 


Danger always atrendeth at the heels of pride and 
ambition. 

Adverſity quickneth our ſleepy ſpirits: for by pro- 

ſperity we learn but ignorance, by adverſity we are 


| taught knowledge. 


Miſery and lite are two twins, which n are 
nouriſhed, and live together. | 


He cannot rghtly judge' of pleaſure that never ta- 


ſted pain. 


As no fortune can diſmay him that is of *'coura ot 
ous mind: ſo no man is more wretched than he t 
thinks himſelf to be unfortunate. 

In the time of calamity moſt men are more ſorry 
for that their enemies ean ſpeak of their Alen, than 
for the pain they endure. + +. 

\ Adverſities happening to good men may vex the 
mind, but never change their conſtancy, ,p. 

As the moſt peſtilentdiſeaſes do gather unto tem- 
ſelves all the infirmiry where with the body is annoy⸗ 
ed: ſo doth the laſt miſery embrace in the nee 
of it ſelf all former miſchiefs, 5. P. S. 

Patience breeds experience, Werren hope, a 
hope cannot be confounded, © - 0 A 

The pain of death is for fin, the Pain ofconlcieace 
for ſin; but the pain of hell is eternal. 


The pain of the eye is luſt” the pain of che tongue 
| liberty, and the pan of both repentanctmee. 


Mi itery is full of wretchedneſs, fuller of diſgrace; 
=. — of guiltineſs. 


76 uit Common wealth. 


He ſuffers double puniſnment that hath his pain 
Prolonged. 

He finds helps in adverſity, that ſought: them in 
proſperity. 


The remembrance of pleaſures paſt aggravates the | 


pains that are preſent, . 

A fawning friend in proſperity will prove a bitter 
ſ de in adverſity. 

It is hard in prof} perity to know whether our friends 
do love us for our own ſakes, or for ous goods: but 
adverſity proves the diſpoſition of mens minds. | | 
Ke that lendeth to another in time of proſperity, 

ſhall never Want helps himſelf in the time of adver- 
ity 
Dt ſecunda moderatè tulimus; ſic non folkm adverſum, 
ſed funditus everſam fortunam fortiter ferre debemus, 
Nullus dolor eſt quem non longinguitas. benen mi- 
nuat atque molliat. Cicero. it 

Fonamus nimios ęemitus; flagrantior £q40 1 

Non debet dolor eſſe n nec ent major. e eu 


* 10 H of, Tears... 83 1 
Defin. Teri or Sorrow; is 4 ęrieſ or beavineſs for things 
which are done and paſt : they,are the only friends to 


_. Jolitanineſs,; the enemies 107 N And s to to 


een. EN 22 2: 224255 We 120 * 
T2 are no cures for WY neither: do reſent 

plaints eaſe a paſſed harm. 

There is na ſour but may be qualified with - WAA 
potions ; nor any doleful malady but may be ed 
wich ſome deli ghtful muſick. 

2 Tears erave compaſſion, and ſubmiſſion deferyerh 
forgiveneſs. Greg. 

The violence of ſorrow. is not at the fr . be 
firizen withal ; becauſe it is like a mighty beaſt 

ſooner tamed with following, than overthrown = 
withſtanding, Ha +} Woe 


Wits Common · wealth. 177 
Woe makes the ſhorteſt time ſeem long. S. P. 5 
Women are moſt prone to tears, and have rhem 
ſooneſt ar command, 'Euip. — 
Sorrow bringeth forth rears as 2 tree bringeth 


15 forth Fruit, ::! 
That grief is beſt digeſted chat- brings not open 


ſhame. 

Bury the dead but weep not above one day. Homer. 

We ſhall ſooner want tears than caufe of mourn- 
ing in this life. Feneca. 

Forrows concealed are more ſour; and ſmothered 
| priefs, tf rhey'burſt not our, will break the heart. 
The heart that is greatly grieved takes his beſt con- 
fort when he finds time to lament his loſs. 


Tears and ie ſeclare the heart to be greatly 


griev ect. 

A tear in the eye _ a Strumper i is like heat-drops 
in a bright Sun-ſhine; and as much ro be you as the 
| weeping of 2 Crocodile. 
Of ſorro and lamentation comerh warching and 
bleared cee d 254.35 37 

Tears are the badges of ſorrow. Archim. 

Paſſion is a moſt cumberſome gueſt unto it ſelf. S. P.S: 

| Deep-conceired ſorrows are like to Sea-ivy, which, 
the older it is, the deeper root it hath. 


Paſſions are like the arrows of Cupid, which if hey s 


tauch lightly, prove but toys; but once en 
skin, they prove deep wounds. 45 
Where the ſmalleſt ſhew'of tears is, there i is often- 
times the greateſt effect of ſorrow. 
Tears in many eaſe the grieved heart: for grief is 


ke to fire; the more it is covered, che more i ra- 


geth. Platarch. A 0 
Shedding of tears is the cafing of * He 


Tears are the fruirs- of paſſion, the ſtrength: 45 wo- 


men, the ſigns of diſſimulation, the reconcilers of diſ- 
| pleaſures, and the tokens of a broken heart. Y 
== „ ears 


. in 


ACA 
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Tears are the food of the ſon. 
There are in the eyes three ſorts of tears: che firſk 


ſecond. of ſorrow, which in wretched men ſhey their 


ſnew their nature. 
Lay thy hand on thy heart when thy mids hath the 


rear in her eye; for thenſhe intendeck either to ſound 
thee or to ſi 2 


When grief doth approach, 36: it be ſmall, let us a- 
bide it, becauſe it is eaſie to be born; but it it be 


1 grievous, let us bear with i in, array rt our glory als 


the greater. 


iſolved. 
How miſerable is that grief which can utter no- 
: in corments! Seneca. 

1 Nen take a certain pleature in yeeping,/ when they 
= Jament the loſs of friends. 77 
F Solon having buried: his: Son, did weep very dür- 
3 Iy: to pr ng when one ſaid, his tears were all in vai; 

19 For that cauſe, quoth he, I do weep mne be- 
= cauſe I cannot profir with weeping. 

Too much ſadneſs in a man is ab much to be AY 
demned, as. over much boldneſs im a woman is to be 
deſpiſed; | Bras, + 


* * 
r n 
' 


viour of his wife ſhortned his own days. 


loſſes is a ſign of fooliſhneſs. 
Per lacrymas argumentum deſiderii querimus, oF obs 
rem non ſequimur, yu Neri; nemo enim ſibi tri - 
Kis „ | 
=. leves 1 oqunmfur,; ingentes Agent. Senec, 

| , en vincant. g 


of joy, which in old men ſhew their kindneſs; the 
miſery; the third of diſſimulation, ane wemen 


Care not for ſorrow; it n diſſolve, or be | 


+ long grief c conceived: of the misbeha- 


To lament wirk tears the follies of oar former life 
is profitable: but to grieve too much for worldly 
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of Neighbours, 
Defin. Neighbours are thoſe in whom we find towards us 
. the greateſt bonds of charity; and not, as is wilguri 
tauben, them that live-near n 20 


T HE greateſt love in us, next unto God, oughtro 
| be love towards our neighbours. 

Whatſoever duties we perform in kindneſs towards 
our neighbours: we perform unto God. 

Love is the firſt foundation of marriage, and con- 
junction of neighbourhood. 

The end of a man's being is che glory of his Cres 
tour, and the love of his neighbour. | 

The love of neighbours appertains migktily unto 
ſalvation, _. 
len are not born for themſelves, but for their 
Country, Parents, and Neighbours. Cicero. 
All: things on carthare created for men; and men 
are created ro worſnip God, and aid one another. 

Whoſoever will follow nature, —— his _ 
bour, and maintain ſociery. 

Themiſtocles felling certain land, made it be pro- 
claimed that it had à good neighbour. Plat arch. 

No man may ſlander or lye for his profit, becauſe 
ſuch gain is his neighbour's indignity. ; 

Duty and profit are two diſtin& things, and ſepa- 
rated, belonging to our neighbours and our ſelves. 
We muſteſteem our unge 8 love as dearly 4s 
the pureſt gold. 


It is more praiſe- worthy to relieve one ne neighbour, 


than ro kill many enemies. 
We muſt frame all our actions to the glory of Gd, 

to the love of our neighbours, and the profit of the 

| Common-wealth. . 

The riding of a bad man's buriat comes never too 

m ro the cars of his neighbour, 


The : 
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The envy of a bad neighbour is worſe than the 
ſting of a Serpent. 

He thar lives alone lives in danger: ſociery avoids | 
many pesils. Marc. Aurel. a 
The love of our neighbours binds us from unla w- 
ful actions againſt them. 


Gold is proved in the furnace, and a ee 

love tried in time of trouble. 75 
That neighbour is to be well thought of which is 

ready in goed will to help according to his power. 

A rolling ſtone never gathers meſt, nor a fiekle- 
minded man love amongſt honeſt neighbours. TIP 
The love of neighbours is the ſtrongeſt pillar to 
ſupport the Common: wealtn. 

He is careleſs and uncharitable who will play at 
Cards whilſt his neighbours houſe is burning | 
- Good turns done to unthankful neighbours are 
like water poured into open fieves. .* - : 

Neceſſity ingendrethi in a man war againſt himſelf; 
and: malice to furt his neigibour- 

Di in re ruſtica, non ſatis eſt reipſunn bonum ehe bol 
num, ſed magni refert cujuſmodi habeas & vicinum : ſio 
in vita, non ſatis eſt ſi: teipſum integrum virum præſtes, 
ſed refert cum quibus habeas conſue tud ine m. 

Nunc ego illud verbum experior vetus, 5 gry mel; eſſe 

N vjoinum N 88 


; 4: OG Proverbs, 81 
Defin, ie ara only ſententious ſpeeches of authen- 
rick authors,.or the uſual phraſes Ne by cuſtom. 


Little ſtream ſerveth to drive a light Mill. ö 
A fmall ſum will ſerve to- pay a ſhort reckoning. 
Alcan fee is 4 fit reward for a lazy Clerk. 
A rolling ſtone gathers n moſs. 
All is not gold that gliſteret., 
Where is nought to be had, rhe king loſeth "my 


ng. ; 
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5 Iris good to ſtrike the iron while it is hot. 
The burned Child dreadeth the fire. 
| Soft pace goeth far. 17 Furt 
|}  -Good wine needeth no buſh. 51 4 * 
' Hunger is the beſt ſauce. 
Sweet meat muſt have ſour ſauce. 
It is evil halting before a * 
3 Self doe, ſelf have. | 
Harm watch, harm catch. 3 * 
Too much of one thing is good for nothing 
Hot ſup, hot ſwallow. - : | 
One ſcabbed ſheep will infect a whole flock. 
Like maſter, like man. 1 
lock not a given horſe in the mouth. 1 
e When che belly is full the bones would be at reſt. | 1 
He that reckoneth without his hoſt muſt werden 
twice. / 
| A carrion Kite will never bea good Hawk: | 41m 
., He robbeth Peter to pay Paul. ' Wi 
2 Too much familiarity breeds contempt. | 
Rome was not built in one day. | ; 
Better late thrive than never. 1th | 
| 


After death the Phyſician, 
After dinner Muſtard. _ | | 
ſe No firè without ſome ſmoak. j 
A fool's bolt is ſoon ſhor. | ri apt; > 
All covet, all loſe. 5 NWS tt K 
After a ſtorm cometh a calm. ; a 
„Ice is better to bow than to break. 
Need makes the old wife to trot. 
Death dealeth douatfully. 
More coſt more worſhip. | | 
12 It is an ill wind that blows good to none, 
Much coin, much care. 
Much meat, much malady. 
Much learning; much ſorrow. 
his | Look before you leap. 
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182 Pit: — 
Time and Tide tarry for no man. 


Like lips like lettice. 


Many things chance betweenabe 2 and che tip. 


What is bred in the. bone will never out of the fleſn. 


Every man for himſelf and God for us all. 
Bare words are no lawful bargain. + 

It is good ſleeping in a whole thin. 

The end trieth 

In little meddling lieh much reſt. 

Wake not a:ſleeping Lion. 

The Veſſel will favour of the fiſt liquor.) 
One Swallow brings nor a Summer. 

White Silver dies black lines. 

Fire is as hurtful: as healthful. 
| Mater is as dangerous as — 

Credit ought rather to be gen to the eyes than 
to the ears. 


Where many words are ſpoken, truth is held in 


ſuſpicion. Stobeus.. > 
He that goeth a borrowing goeth a ſorcowing, 
A friend in the Court is better chan money in the 
purſe. 
He gives twice that gives quickly. 
He that ſpareth to ſpeak ſpareth to peel. | 
Service willingly offered is commonly refuſed and 
ſuſpected. 
A man's own manners do ſhape him either good or 
bad fortunes. 
A near friend is better than a ar-dwelling kinſman, 
Diſcipulus prioris poſterior cee WY: 
Dulce bellum-inexpertis, © 
Grata brevitas, 'Feſtina tents. 
Paxeiloquas, ſed e it (14. 2: 


of Sentences. 
Defin. Sentences are the pithy and ſweet 8 of wit, 
compiled in à ready and deliberate: brain, and utterci 
in . and phraſes, HE 
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Wits Common: wealth. 183 
1 wares muſt watch opportunity to open his ſhop. 
Where the foundation is weak the ſrame tottereth; 


and where the root is not deep, the tree falleth. 


Where the knot is looſe, the ſtring ſlippeth; and 


where the water is ſhallow, no veſſel will ride. 


Where ſundry flies bite, the gall is great; and where 
every hand fleecech, the ſheep goerh naked. Demaſt. 
He that talketh much and doth little, is like unto 
him that ſails wich a ſide- wind, and is born with the 

tide to a vm og | SEE nr 
ne, and they are but ſheep that al- 


The mean man muſt labour to ſerve the mighty, 


and the mighty muſt ſtudy to defend the mean. 


Standing pools gather filth, and flowing rivers are 


always ſweet. 


He that bites of every weed to ſearch. our the na- 
ture, may light upon poiſon; and he that loves to be 


ſifting of every cloud, may be ſmitten with a thun- 


der- ſtroak. | | 
A wanton eye is the dart of Cephalus, that where 


ir levelleth there it lighterh, and where it hits woun- 
deth deep. | | 


Depth of wiſdom, height of courage and large- 

neſs of  magnificence get admiration, = 
Truth of word, meekneſs, courteſie, mercy and 

liberality ſtir up affection. | 


There is no man ſuddenly excellently gocd, or ex 


tremely evil; but grows either as he holds himſelf 
up in vertue, or lets himſelf ſlide to vice. 


Cunning to keep is no leſs commendable than cou- 


| rage to command. I PRI | 
As life wirhout learning is unpleaſant,” ſo learning 
wichout wiſdom is unprofitable = © 


He 


184 Wits Common - wealth. 


He properly may be called a man, that in his beha- 
viour governeth himſelf like a man, tliat is to ſay, 
conformable unto ſuch things as reaſon willeth, vt 

not as the motigns; of: ſenſuality; will. 

Examples of the dead that were ou; do 2 
men more to live well than the counſel of the wicked 
that be living, which doth interr and bury thoſe that 
are now alive. 

Far better it is to be a renant of. liberty, than a 
landlord of thralI. | 

i oath makes himſelf a | ſheep ſhall be eaten of the 
v : 


| 
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Hie that loſeth favour on land to ſeek! fortune at 
ſea, is like him that ſtared ſo long at a ſtar that he —_ 
into a ditch. 

Small helps joyned rogerher WAX 39 2 Re F9 
ie is unworthy to be a Maſter, over others tar 
cannor maſter himſelf. Pho. | 

A -maſter ought} not to be known by the: houſe, 
but the hcuſe by the maſter. 

N A buſie tongue makes the mind repent at Vo x71 
I By repentance we are drawn to mercy, without 
= whoſe wings we cannot fly from vengeance. 
Where the demand is a jeſt, the fitteſt anſwer is a 
1 ſcoff. Archim. 
Thi When Dogs fall a ſnarling, Serpents a hiſſing, 
1 Women a weeping, the firſt means to bite, tl le fe 
> cond to ſting, and the third to deceive, 
A ſubtil Wolf will never hunt too near his own den. 
Such as be born deaf or blind have commonly their 
inward powers the more per fect. 
He that helpeth an evil man hurterh him that is 

good Crafess 1 

When that thing cannot be done that thou would- 
eſt, then ſeek co compaſs: that which "us knowelt 
may be — to pals; 


Con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Wits Common-wealth. 185 
Contempt is a ching intolerable, fotaſmuch as no 


= 2 think Himſel ſo vile chat he ought ro be de- 


Fand Q1 5311 AI. 
1 motions and inforcements of the mind do 


| often break out eicher for great good or great Fell, 


Hom. 
Many men labourto deliver themſelves from con- 
tempt, but more ſtudy to be revenged thereof. 


It is the corrupting « of the good. ro keep company 
with the evil. 


The eye can never offend, if the mind would rule 
„ 


Where there is Aigen chem is ons; volt” 


That perſon is not worthy to live that taketh not 
care how to live well, 


- Negligence in private cauſes is very dangerous. 


Soliraripeſs is a fly enemy, that doth moſt ſe arate 
4 man from) doing well. §. P. S. F 


Ae that minderh to conquer muſt be dela, cc 5670 


Money borrowed, upon uſury bringeth miſery, al- 
though for a time it ſeem pleaſant. 


Of a ſhort pleaſure long repentance is the heir. 


Tenberat. 


Private loſſes m — holpen by publick pains. 
Immoderate Weaftkh cauſeth pride, belt bringeth 


Hatred, hatred worketh tebellien; rebel ion maketh 


ah alteration, and changerh Kingdoms. 
That kind of contemplation that tends to ſolirati- 
neſs is but à glorious title to idleneſs. 
Liking is not always the child of beauty. 
ſealouſie is the harbitiger of diſdain. 
All is but lip-W²ſdom that wants experience. 
Who will reſiſtlove, muſt either have no b or 
put out his eyes. 


Love is to rn heart a aug, but to 1 reli. 
ſting, r ; S. P 1. 2 | 
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they then ſpeak wiſely when they cannot underſtand, 
themſelves. 


S. F. S. 407402 
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Fear is the only knot that knitteth a Tyrant's pep- 
ple to him, which once being untied by a greater 
force, they all ſcatter from him, mie ſo * bids 
whole cages are broken. S. P. S. 

Ambition and love can abide no lingring. 3 

No thraldom to the inward bondage. | 

The right conceit of young men is, that they think 


He that wilf hecar ſtir affections in others muſt firſt, 
ſhew the ſons paſſion himſel. 
Things loſt by negligence muſt be recoverd by di- 


ligence, 


As rewards are neceſlary for well-doers, 5 chaſtife- 
ments are meet for offenders. A 
vertue like the clear Heaven is vithout clouds. 


- He that will bing another mu ſt be blameleſs. 
Mk, eſpecially in che matter tl 9 ky au- 
ee". 
Suſpicion brecderh care, and the . of cruelty 
ſtir up a new cauſe of ſuſpicion. _ 
It 15 beſt dealing with an enemy when he 3 is a che 
weakeſt, . Aurel, 


The better ſolt chi Gilt for ſhame, 11 com- 


won people fot fear of puniſfiment.. 


Laws not executed are of no Value,, and 25 cod 
not made as not practiſed. 

Things that are wrongfully gotten have no certain 
aſſurance. 

Not as men mM, bur as E e and a che na- 
ture of thi require, ſo ſhould they, dea 

Where 1 9 9 5 rule, Saher come to ruine. 
Pompeils. F a 

Such is che, man. and his manners as his delight and 
ftudy is. 

By diligence and palos-aking all may be amefded 


_ that 4s amiſs. | When 


* 
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When things are in extremity, it is good to be of 
good chear, and rather endeavour to amend them 


than cowardly to faint and deſpair of all. 


They chat truſt much to their friends now not how 


ſhortly cears be dricd up. 


God and nature do fer all things to ſale for labour. 
Great is the value of order and foreſight to goveru 


things well. 1100 


Man can better ſuffer to be denied than to be de- 


ceived. 


Lingring is moſt loathſome, when neceſſity requi- 
reth haſt. Quint. 

The carefulneſs of the wicked cauſerk the godly to 
look about them. 

All paſſages are open to the ſtout and valiant min- 
ded man. 

Flying tales and flattering: news do never good to 
any State. 

It is better to fight with an enemy at this own home. 
than for him to fight with us in our Coun 

Private welfare is not to be preferred before the 


Common- weal. 


Wiſe men being wronged are to be feared of the 
wrong-doers. 
Careleſs men are ever moſt nigh unto their own 


harm. 341 


Fair promiſes make fools fei n; and Amen ſeek 
by diſcrediting others, to benefit themſelves. 
Good men ſometimes are in greater danger for 


ſaying the truth, than evil men for ſpeaking talſly. 


Plaut. 1 

Of one inconvenience oftentimes ſuffered many 
miſchiefs commonly follow. 

Forbearance of ſpeech is moſt dangerous, when 
neceſſiry requireth to ſpeak. 

A bold een upon a good cauſe deſerverh fa-- 
Your. 


La . Sleep 
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Sleep and food are enemies to the mourning which 
paſſion perſwadeth to be reaſonable. S. P. S. 

Often ſuſpecting of others cometh of ſecret con- 
demning our ſelves. 

Advancement is the moſt mortal offence. to envy. 

Through diligence and care things may be redreſ- 


ſed, which were by ſloth and negligence ſo born. Aurel. 


He doth wrong that giveth cauſe of war, nor he 
that ſeeketh the redreſs of wrong. 

The leſs one feareth his enemy, the nig her he is to 

his own harm. 

It · is better to begin a war than to abide war. 

Such as are careleſs in their own Cauſes hardly can 
be careful about other men's affairs. Thales. 

Corrupt officers never want matter to ſatisfie their 
corrupt minds. 

It is folly to refuſe the aid of a ſtranger when we 
may have it, and are in need thereof. | 

Theſe three chief points are neceſſarily belonging 
to a counſeller; to be bold, plain, and faithful. 

That City is of no value which is not of ability 
enough to puniſh wrong doers: neither is that Com- 
mon- weal any cking worth at all where pardon and 
interceſſion prevail againſt Laws. 

The mind of man is his guide in all chings, and the 
ſame is only to be inſtructed and rained up with 
knowledge and learning. 

To know well, and to do well, are che two points 
belonging to vertue. Origen. 

Vertue is praiſed of many men, but very few deſire 
to follow her effectually. 

Honour got by vertue hath perpetual aurance. 
Cicero. 

Ihat man cannot long endure labour which wan- 
reth his natural kind of reſt.  _ 

The mind of man is man himſelf, and neederh con - 
rinual — 
Though 


wit well employed. Ennis. 
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- Though that all new chances cauſe preſently new 

thoughts; yet thereby we attain more ſtedfaſtnefs- a- 
gainſt miſhaps to come. 

After the unlawful getting of à covetous fathers 

tollowerh che riorous ſpending of a prodigal ſon, **? 


Ita ene eſt cum hominibus tanquam Deus vide- 
at, ita loquendum, tanquam Deus audiat. 

omnia præclara rara, nec quidquam difteilius quam 
referire quod ſit omni ex parte in ſuo genere per fettum, 


Df Similirudes. 
Defin. Similieudes, or Likeneſs, are the Images or PiBures 
of the things to which they are compared, lively ex 
plaining one thing in a fir different objett, 


A chat member is ; nothing profitable, but rather 
hurtful to the body, which by corruption is 
lame and imperfect: fo that ſubject whoſe mind is 
drawn into ſundry practices of diſcord; working the 
difquier of a common peace and tranqullity, may be 
juſtly cut off as an e part or canker: in a 


Common - wealth. 


As the vertue of a Prince is the chicfeſt auchoricy 
of the Magiſtrate ;, ſo are the good conditions of the 


Rulers the beſt ſtay and e defence of inferi- 


ours. Plut. 
As he is not unfortunate which is poor and defort 


med: ſo they are not to be accounted happy which 


are only rich and beautiful. 

As plants meaſurably watered grow the better, bur 
being watered too much are drowned and die: ſo the 
mind with moderate labaur is refreſhed, but with 
over-much is utterly dulled. Eraſmus. 

As any thing, be it never ſo eaſie, is hard ro the 
idle; ſoany thing be it never ſo hard, is caſi e co e 
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_ whether.they be wiſe or fooliſh, Demoſt. 
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As as Ship having a ſure Anchor may lie ſafe in any 
place: ſo the mind that is ruled by perfect reaſon is 
quiet every- where. A 

As that fire ſmoaketli not much which flameth at 
the firſt blowing : ſo the glory that brightly ſhineth 
at the firſt is not greatly envied at; but that which 
is long in getting is always prevented by envyp. 

As the man that drinks poiſon deſtroyeth himſelf 
therewith ; ſo, he that admitteth a friend e er he per- 
fectly knows him may hurt himſelf by too much 
truſting him. | . 

As the per ſect Gold, which is of a pure ſubſtance, 
ſooner receiveth any form than the ſturdy Steel, 


which iagroſs and maſſie metal: ſo womens effemi- 


nate mihds are more ſubject to affection, and are 
ſooner fettered with the ſnares of fancy, than the hard 
hearts of men. N they; | 

As golden Pillars do ſhine upon the ſockets of ſitver 
ſo doth a fair face with a vertuous mind. Perian. 

Like as a good Muſician, having any key or ſtring 

of his inſtrument out of tune, doth not immediately 
cut it off, and caſt it away, but either with ſtraining 
it higher, or ſlacking it down lower, by little and little 
cauſerh it to agree: ſo ſhould Rulers rather reform 
tranſgreſſo rs by ſmall corrections, than ſeek to caft 
them away for every treſpals. 


As Apol lodorus was wont to ſay of Chryſi>pns's books, | 


that if other men's ſentences were left out, the pages 
would be void: ſo may we ſpeak of Brokers; for it 


other men enjoyed their goods, their Ware houſes 


would be quickly empty. 
As the ſtrong bitterneſs of the Aloe · tree taketh a- 
way the ſweetneſs of the ſweeteſt honey: ſo evil 


works deſtroy, and take away the praiſe of good deeds. 


As a veſle{ is known by the ſound, whether it be 
whole or broken : ſo are men proved by their ſpeech, 
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As wine in Plato's opinion is the mother of verity: 
ſo love in Famblichus's cenſure is the fruit of idleneſs. 
As in feaſts hunger is the teſt ſawce : ſo of gueſis 
mirth is the beſt welcome. ee Ge 4243 
As the occurrence of many things bringeth much 
trouble: ſo the conſiderations chereof procure expe- 
bene.“ \ 5 

Like as a battered or crazed thip by drinking in ot 
water, not only drownerh her ſelf, but all thoſe that 
are in her: ſo a Ruler, by uſing viciouſneſs, deſtroy- 
eth not himſelf alone, but all others beſides that are 
under his government. 5 
As ignorant governours bring their Country into 
many inconveniences: ſo ſuch as are devithly poli- 
rick utterly overthrow the State. 

As truth is the centre of Religion: ſo contrary o- 
pinions ſounded on evil examples are the corruptions 
of the world, and the bringers in of Atheiſm. 

As it becometh Subjects to be obedient to their So- 
vereign: ſo it beheveth that the King be careful for 
the commodiry of his Common: weal. Sigi. 

As there is no deliberation good that hangeth on 
delay: ſo no eounſel is profitable that 1s followed un- 
adviſedly. HAT en 

As that Kingdom is moſt ſtrong where obedience 
is moſt nouriſhed : ſo that State is moſt dangerous 

« - where the foldier is moſt negligently regarded. | 
As no Phyfician is reputed good that healeth others, 
and cannot heal himſelf: ſo he is no good Magiſtrate 
that commandeth others to avoid vices, and will not 
ſhun evil himſelf. Marc. Aurel. | 
As the green leaves outw ſhew that the tree is 
not dry inwardly: ſo che g rks openly teſtiſie 
: the zeal of the heart inwardly, Era. | i 
| Like as a governour of a ſhip'is not choſen for his 
riches, but for his knowledge: fo ſhould the chief 
I Magiſtrate in every City be choſen racher for his wiſ- 
| L4 dom. 
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dom and godly zeal, than for his wealth and great 
poſſeſſions. 
As the goodneſs of wiſe men continually amend- 
eth; ſo the malice of fools evermore inerraſerh. 
Laibe 10 
As they which cannot ſuffer the light of a candle, 
can much worſe abide the brightneſs of the Sun: ſo 
they that are troubled with ſmall trifles would be 
more amazed in weighty matters. 
As fire caſt into the water is quickly quenched : fo 
a falſe 5 againſt an honeſt life is ſoqn extin- 
uiſne 
Rp As the Canker eateth and deſtroyeth i iron: ſo doth 
envy eat and conſume the hearts of the envious. 
As the favour of ſtinking carrion is noiſome to 


them that ſmell it: ſo is the ſpeech of een ens 
to wiſe men that hear it. 50% n. 


Se 


for the ſame offence. | cn; 

As men eat divers things by — which Fg they 
ſhould eat whole would choak them: fo by divers 
days we ſuffer troubles, which, if they ſhould-all come 
together, would make an end of us in one day. 

As ſin is natural, and the chaſtiſement voluntary: 2 
ſo ought the rigour 'of juſtice to be temperate, ſo that 
the miniſters thereof ſhould rather ſhew compaſſion 
than vengeance; whereby the treſpaſſers ſhould take 
o:cafion to amend their fins. paſt, and not to FRVERge 
the injury preſent, Hermes. 

As when the wood is taken from the fire, and the 
embers quenched, yet neverthgleſs the ſtones oft · times 
remain hot and burning : ſo though rhe fleſh be cha- 
ſtifed with hot and dry maladjes,. or conſumed by 
many years in travel, Fer concupiſcence eilen ſtill, 
in the bones. Antiſt. nt 5167) FN 
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As after great ſtorms the a'r is clear: ſo after the 
flouds of repentant tears the conſcience is at quiet. 
As darnel ſpringeth up amongſt good wheat, and 
nettles among roles: even ſo envy groweth up among 
vertues. Theop. 

As the leaves of a book which is ſeldom uſed will. 
cleave faſt together: even ſo the memory waxet 
dull, if it be not often quickned. 

Like as an Adamant draweth by little and little 
the heavy Iron, until at laſt it be joy ned with it: ſo 
vertue and wiſdom draw men's minds to rhe practice 
thereof. P 

As a veſſel cannot be known whether it be whole 
or broken until it hath liquor in it: fo can no man, 
be known what he is before he be in authoriry: 

As it is great fooliſhneſs ro forſake the clear foun. 
rains, and to drink puddle- water: fo it is great folly, » 
to leave the ſweet doctrine of the Evangeliſts, andt to 
ſtudy the dreams of men's imaginations. 

ny fight is in the eye, ſo is the mind in che ol, 
Sophoc. © 
As defire is glad to imbrace the firſt ſhew of eb 

fort: ſo is hope deſirous of perfect aſſurance. S. P. S. 

Det ad curſum Equus, ad arandum Bos, ad indagan- d 
dum Canis; ſic homo ad duas rec, intelligendum o agen | 
dum natus eſt, quaſi immortalis Deus. Cicero, 

Vt ager, quamuis fertilis, fine cultura Jraftugſi, «Je, 
non N c Je, dactrina animug. 4 vote rt hia 
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ot Bravery. | 
Defin. Bravery is Tiotous exceſs, either in apparel ar _ 
ther ornaments : it is alſo a part of pride, and con- — 


trau to decency. and comelineſs. n 


Ez of bravery brings a man of much welch 
ickly to poverty. 
rid e ee wich many vertues chdaks them ht” | 


I 5:. 


They" 
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They that rather delight to deck their bodies than 
their ſouls, ſeem men rather created for their bod ies 
than their ſouls. : by 

Exceſs in vanity hath never end. | 

Theft or violent death ever waireth at the heels of 
exceſs. . | | JETS. 

They never can be careful to keep a mean in huſ- 
banding another man's wealth, which are careleſs in 
beſtowing their own ſubſtance upon exceſs. 

Io ſpend much beyond power, and hope much 
vpon promifes, make many men beggars which were 
left wealthy. = 

He that employerh 'his ſubſtance in bravery ſhall 
quickly bring his eſtate to beggary. | 
The caufe why bravery is fo much eſteemed, is the 
reſpeft the world taketh of the outward appearance, 


- negleRing the inward excellence. 


There are three things that coſt dearly and con- 
Tame quickly ;, a fair woman that is unchaſt, a rich 
garment chat hath many cuts, and a wealthy ſtock on 
an ill husband. 1 | ON 

& fool cloathed in a gay garment if he get any cour- 
teſie, may thank his weed, and not his wit. Archim. 

As the weed cannot be eſteemed precious for the 
fiir flower which it bearerh : fo ought no man to be 
accounted vertuous for the gay garment which he 
Cé‚fk.n. Ee bb N 


Rich cloaths are beggars weeds to a diſeontented 
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Bravery of apparel is nothing worth, if the mind 
be miſerable. rey | 


' * Deſire of that we cannot get torments us, hope of 


that. we may have comforts us, and the bravery of 
that we poſſeſs makes us become proud. 

As oil being caſt upon the fire quencheth not tlie 
flame: ſo bravery beſtowed upon the body never 


humbleth the ſoul. 


As it is no wiſdom in. admiring. the ſcabbard to 


deſpiſe the blade: ſo it is mere folly to praiſe a man 


for his bravery, and diſcommend him for his decency. 

Rain can never cauſe the Corn to bring forth any 
fruit which is ſown upon hard ſtones; nor can 
ſpeech perſwade a proud man to become an enemy 


to brave apparel. - 


Gorgeous garments are marks of pride, and nets 


of righteouſneſs. 


As a man would judge one to be ill at eaſe that 


_ weareth a plaiſter upon his face; or one that hath 
been ſcourged, to be puniſned by the Law, ſo doth 


painting betoken a diſeaſed tou! marked with adul- 
tery. : 


Woe to that beauty which ſleepeth not with the 
face. Horace. | 


If by the Civil Law the Child may have an Acti- 
on ot the Caſe againſt him which thall deface the 
PourtraiQure of his Father; we may imagine how: 
much it diſpleaſeth God, if by artificial painting we 
ſeek to correct his workmanſhip. | 

Painting haſtens wrinckles before old age comes. 
Chryſ. my” 
Yoke which are curious in decking of the body 


_ deſpiſe the care of the Soul. 


All kind of painting, artificial garniſhing, and 
colouring of hair, was forbidden among the Spartans. 

. Splendida fit nolo, ſordida nolo cutis, 
Sint procul a nobis juvenes ut feming compti, 
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of Boaſting. 

Defin. Boaſting is a part of pride, wherein a man 421. 

eth to extol himſelf wain-gloriouſly beyond bis deſer- 

ving, or the repute of the world for any act ion done. 


A Dog that barketh much will bite but little: and 
the man that uſes to make great promiſes will 
yield but ſmall performance in the end. N 
Good wits are often hindred by ſname- facedneſs, 
and perverſe conceits are boldened by impudency. 
Many mens threatnings be more me in bearing | 
than hurtful in effect. 
Hie boaſteth in vain of his great Lines e, that, ha- 
ving no goodneſs in himſelf, ſecketh to "eſteemed = 
for the Nobility of his Anceſtours. 
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Great offers are often promiſed in words, and ſel- 
dom per formed in deeds; 
There be many who can boaſt of bartles, that ne- 
ver fought in the fields. 
Where the matter it ſelf bringeth credit, a man 
for his gloſs deſerveth ſmall commendation. | 
Great boaſt giverh leaſt courage, and many words || 
are ſigns of ſmall wit. | 
Arrogancy is always accompanied with Folly, au- 
Ny.) Raſnneſs, Inſoleney and Solirarineſs. 5 
Plato. 
- A boaſting tongue is a manifeſt Gen of a cowardly 
keart. Bias. 0 
Craſſus boaſtivg of his mighty Army, was prettily 
anſwered, It is not their multitude which follow 
thee, but thy courage in dane them, which ſhall 
make thee famous. 5 | 
No man may truly brag of what he hath, firh 
what he hach may be loſt. Eur. | 
Tulln gloried in char he had 4 amplified che Latin 
Tongue, 4% | | 3 
ie 
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The world can boaſt of nothing bur vanity, neither 
vanity brag of any thing more than the end. | 
. 'He that boaſteth himſelf ro know every thing 
is moſt ignorant: and he that. preſumeth to know 
nothing is wiſe. Plato. 11 
Boaſt is but the ſcum of thought, vaniſhing with 
fad ing pleaſure, and entertained by fooliſh objects. 
Great threatnings are like big winds, they bluſter 
ſore, but they end ſoon. . | | 
It is a fooliſh boaſt whereby men make manifeſt 
|| their own ignorance. 1 585 ng 
Where good Wine is, there needs no Garland: and 
where vertues are, there needs no commendation, _ 
Of few words enſue many effects; of much boaſt- 
ing ſmall belief. N „ 
Thoſe that boaſt moſt fail moſt; for deeds are ſilent. 
To fill thy mouth with boaſting, is to fill thy name 
with ſlander. | 5 


- oy 


It is better to be ſilent, than to brag or to boaſt 


; | Ature 1 

| N Nature hath a certain predominant power over 
the mind of man. | g 
12301 SS - The 


— 


yain-gloriouſly any thing in our own commendation. 
5 Vanam gloriam ſemper ſequitur infamia; & qui in- 
ſolenter utitur gloria incidit in ignominiam. Ne 

; Phidias ſui ſimilem ſpeciem incluſit in clybeo Minervæ, 

cum inſeribere liceret. 1 : 
| Defin. Nat ure is that ſpirit or divine reaſon which is the ||| 
[ efficient cauſe. of natural works, and the preſerving | 
| cauſe f thoſe things that have being thro' tte m? 
ö power of the heavenly Word, which is the wor kmaſter 
ef nature and of the whole world, and hath infuſed, || 
FJ into every thing a lively vertue and ſtrength, whereby 1 
it increaſeth and preſerveth it ſelf by a natural fa- [if 
| culty, | * 17 | | 5 | | | ti 
Ature in deſpight of time will frown ar abuſe. 
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The man that lives obedient to nature can never 
hurt 7 5 7 . , 
As Artis a help to nature, 0 is experience the | 
trial and perfection of Art. | 
As nature hath given beauty, and vertue given | 
courage; ſo nature yieldeth death, and vertue yield 
eth honour. | 
Nature is above Are in the ignorant, and Vertue is 
eſteemed all things of the wiſe. 
It is hard to ſtreighten that by art which is made 
crooked by nature. Peri. | 
Nature is placed in rhe Eye, Reaſon in the Ming 3 
but Verrue in both. 
Conſider what Nature requires, and not how much 
Affection deſires. 

Nature guideth beaſts, but Reaſon ruleth the 
hearts of men. | 
Such as live according to nature are never poor, | 
and according to the opinion of Men, are never rich; 35 
becauſe nature contenteth her ſelf, and opinion doth 

infinitely cover. 
Philip, King Alexander's Father: falling upon the 
- fands, and ſeeing there the mark and print of his bo- 
dy, ſaid, How little a plot of ground is nature con- 
tent wich, and yet we covet, the whole World ? 
The God which is the God of nature dorh never. 
reach unnaturalneſs, F. P. . 
Nature is higher prized than Wealth, and the love 
of rarents 058 tobe more precious than dignity. | 
Fite cannot be hid in ſtraw, nor the nature of man 
ſo concealed but at laſt it will have its courſe. 
In nature nothing is ſiiperfluous. Arift. 
Where nature is vicious, by learning it is amended 
and where it is ver tuous, by skill it is augmented. 
170 There is no greater bond than duty, nor ftraiter 
la than nature: and where nature enforceth obedi- 
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Liberal Sciences are moſt meet for liberal men, and 
good Arts for good natures. 

Nature without learning and good bringing up is a 
blind guide; Learning without nature wanteth nuch; 
and Uſe wirhout the two former is unprofitable. 


Nature being always in a perpetual motion defireth 
to be driven to the better part, or elſe ſhe ſuffererh 


her ſelf ro be weighed down as a balance to the worſer. 


Nature is our beſt guide, whom if we follow, we 
ſhall never goaſtray. Ariff. 
Nature friendly theweth us by many ſigns what ſhe 
would, what ſhe feeketh, and what ſhe deſireth; bur 
man by ſome ſtrange mean waxeth deaf, and will not 
hear what ſhe gently counſelleth. 

Nature is a certain ſtrength and power put into 
things created by God, who giveth to each thing that 
which belongeth unto it. L 

Quod ſatiare poteſt dives natura miniſtrat; 

Quid docet infrenis gloria, fine caret. | 

Hoc generi bominum d natura datum, ut qua in fami- 
lia laus aliqua forts floruerit, hanc ferre qui ſunt ejus 

ſtirpis (quod ſermo hominum ad memoriam patrum vir- 
tute celebratur) cupidiſimè perſequuntur. | 


Of Liſe: | 


Defin. Life, which we commonly call the breath of this 


world, is a perpetual battel, and a ſharp skirmiſh, 
wherein we are one while hurt with envy; another 
while with ambition, and by and by with fone other 
vice; beſides the ſuddain-onſets given upon our bodies 
by a thouſand ſorts of diſeaſes, and flouds of adverſities 
upon our ſpirits, 1 | #1 


Ife id a Pilgrimage, a ſhadow of joy, a glaſs of 
infirnrry, and the per ſect path - way to death. 


All mortal men ſuffer corruption in their -fouls | 


j rhrough vice, and in their bodies through worms. 
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It is a miſerable Life where friends are feared, and 
enemies nothing miſtruſtet. 
It is better not to live, than not to know how ro 


"Seek Saluſt. 


4 It 1 hard for a man to live well, bur very eaſie to 
ie i 

If a good man deſire to live, it is for the great 
deſire he hath to do good; but if the evil deſire to 
live, it 1s- for that they would abuſe the world 
Wr. 

The Children of vanity call no time good, but that 
wherein they have according to their own deſire, and 
do nothing but fgllow their own filthy Juſts, 

Man's life is like lightning, which is bur a. flaſn; 
and the longeſt date of years but a Bavin's blaze. 

Men can neither enlarge their lives as they deſire, 
nor ſhun that death which they abhor. Menan. 
c A pes life removeth all merit of honourable 

uria 

By life groweth continuance, and by death all 
things take end. 

Life and death are in the power of the tongue. 
Guevara. 

The man that defireth life and feareth death oug ht 
caretully to govern his tongue. 

Life is ſhort,, yet ſweet. Eurip. 

Life to a wretched man is long; but ro bim chat is 
happy, very ſhort. . 

"Man's life 15a war Seneca. 

The mortal life * cn we enjoy is the hopy of life 
immortal. Aug. | 

An undefiled life i is the reward of age. Aug. * 

No man is ſo old but he thinketh he ny yo tive 
another year. Hieron. | 

The breath that mainrainerh life tb „ 

A good life is ae. ceadicſt * ey „0d. name. 
Aurel 9227 


Better 


nr 


wy ir, 


| bod * Plato. 


Better it is to be careful to live well, than deſirous 
to on 2 


long life, bath commonly long cares annexed 


Moſt men in theſe days will have preceprs to be 
ruled by their life, and not their life to be governed 
by precepts. ' .. 

Fools, when chey hate their life, wil yet deſire to 
live, for the fear which they have of death. Crates. 
Man's life is lènt him for a time; and he that gave 


; ie may juſtly demand ir-when he will. 


They live very ill who always think to live. 
To a man in miſery life ſeeme th too long; but to a 


* man living at pleaſure life ſeemeth 


too ſhort. Chilo. 120 
What a ſhame is it for men to complain upon God 


for the ſhortneſs of their life, when as they themſelves 
as ſnort as it is, do through riet, malice, murthers, 


care and wars, make it much ſhorter, both in them · 
lelves and others? Fheophraſt its. 
1 eſt : ik 
Vivere bis, vita poſſe priore frui. | 
Eft neſtra vino vita quam fi ſimill ima; 
| Aal, eſt quum re iquo Par ua . 


Of the Soul. 
Defin.; The Sout i is a created. ſubſtance, inviſe ble, incor- 
poreal, immortal, reſembling the image of her Crea- 
tor ; 4 ſpirit that giveth life to the body wherern- 
ko it is joyned ; a nature always moving it ſelf, ca- 
." pable = Reaſon and the Knowleige of God, to. love 
him, as being meet to be united to _ through love to 
eternal felieity, ; 


'PÞ HE greateſt thing that n may be faid to be con- 
tained in a little room, 1s the Soul ta 4 n 
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202 Mits Common- wealth. 
An holy and undefiled Soul: is like Heaven, having 
for the Sun, Underſtanding, and the zeal of Juſtice 
and Charicy; for the Moon, Faith; and vertue for 
the Stars. „ | N l 
Every Soul is either the Spouſe of Chriſt, or the 
Adultereſs of the Devil. Chryſs: . 

The mind is the eye of the Soul. platt. 


3 


The Soul is compounded of Underſtanding, Know- 
ledge, and Senſe, from which all Sciences and Arts 


proceed; and from theſe the is called rea ſonable. 

_ The Soul is divided into two parts: the one ſpiri- 
rual or intelligible, where the diſcourſe of reaſon is; 
che other brutiſn, which is the ſenſual will, of ir ſelf 
wandering where all motions contrary to Reaſon reſt, 
and delighting only to dwell where evil deſires do 
%% VVV 

The actions of the Soul are Will, Judgment, Senſe, 
Conceiving, Thought, Spirit, Imagination, Memory, 
and Underſtanding. © har ft DNE 31%5 

The imcomparable _— of the Soul is Prudence, 
Temperance, Fortitude and Juſtice. i 

All the felicity of man, as well preſent as to come, 
dependeth on the Soul. Clem. a: x 

The Soul is the organ and inſtrument of God, 


11 


whereby he worketh in us, and lifteth us up to the 


contemplation of his divine power and nature. 


The ſweeteſt reſt and harbour for the Soul is a 


conſcience uncorrupted. 1 IRS OA - 
The Soul payeth well for hire in the body, conſi- 
dering what ſhe there ſuffereen. 


"he ſoul of the juſt Man is the ſcar of Wiſdom. 


1 - 
F 


Aug. 
The body is the ſepulchre of a dead Soul. 
The ſoul is the breathing of God. Amb, 


Af thy ſoul be good, the ſtroak of deakicenagt 
hurt thee, for thy ſpirit. ſhall live bleſſed in heaven. 


Baſil. 


As 


2 


N 
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s 4s they that have healthful bodies cafily endure 
e both cold and heat: ſo they that have a ſtayed and 
r ſertled foul have the dominion over anger, grief, Joy, 
| and all other their affections. Plato. 
e It is not death that deſtroyerh the ſoul, bur a bad | 


+ | Ur a 2 
= A A ſound Soul correcteth the paughtine of the 
— J. 
s All mens ſouls are immortal, but the Souls of the 
righteous are immortal and divine. Socrates. 
1. It is good to have a regard to the health of the 
- ; mind, that the body thereby may be preſerved from 


fa danger. | | 
d, The diſeaſes of the body are eaſie to be cured; but | 
0 ſor the malady of the mind no medicine can be 
found, ſave in the Word of God. 


6; 4 | The pleaſure of the mind excelleth the pleaſures of | 
pw; - the body. | 
J By what other name canſt chou call the ſoul, than 


e, God dwelling ia a man's body ? 

Ic is as great charity to edify the ſoul, as ro fuſtain 
e, the body. Bern. 

The nobility of the ſoul is always to be thought 
. upon. 


5 "Ma rr 


ie | The ſoul in the fleſh is as amongſt. thorns. Bern. 
| The ſoul is the natural perfection of the body. Aur. 
4 The body conſidereth nothing but what is pre- | 
| fent; the mind conceiveth what is paſt, and what |} 
i- i to come. 


The ſoul of man is an incorruptible ſubſtance 
n. apt to receive either joy or pain, both here an 
elſe- where. Solon. 

While the ſoul is in the company of good people, 


- ie is in joy; but when it is amongſt evil men, it is in : 
ot ſorrow and heavineſs. 8 
n. | . As the body is an inſtrument of che Foul, foi is che | 


ſoul an inſtrument on God. 1 | 
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204 its Common-wealth. 
The body was made for the ſoul, aud not the ſoul 
for che body. e | 7 


| * Look how much the ſoul is better than the body, 
9 ſo much more grievous are the diſeaſes of the ſoul | « 
4 than the griefs of the body. Diogenes. — © 
1 By the juſtice of God the ſoul muſt needs be im- ( 
11 mortal, and therefore ng, man _— ro neglett it: 
for though the body die, yer the ſoul diech not.  - 
BE - The delights of the ſoul are to- know her Maker, 
do conſider the works of heaven, and to know her 
= own. ſtace and being. oo HEE 7 
bu Dies vitales ſpiritus crezvit Omnipotens: unum; que 
* carne non tegitur; alium, qui carne tegitur, ſed non cum ( 
3 [7 carne moritur; alium, qui carne tegitur, & eum carne 
— 1 moritur : primus Angelorum, Secundus. hominin, tertius 1 
1 90 bruterum eſt. X W | 
1 3 | Of rhe Senſes, | £50 | « 
1 Defin, Senſes are the powers of ſoul and body, in man- 
1 ber fue 3 Seeing, Hearing, Smellins, Taſting, and 
1 Nail pod (a5 Ld ITT. f | 
14 FAY of Seeing, g 
ap "UV/ly would never leave until the Eye, the Ear, 


rhe Mouth, and every Senſe of his Auditors 
were full. e 

The eyes were given to men tobe as it were their 
watch towers and ſentinels, the guiders and leaders 
of the body. ne DAL 

Of more validity is the fight of one eye than the 

attention of ten ears; for in that a man ſeeth is aſſu- 
rance, and that he heareth may be an errour. 

The ſight, rhe affections and the hands, are inſtru- 
ments to gather bribes. | | 

What can faying make them believe whom ſeeing 
cannot perſwade? S. P. Ss. 1 
A wunton eye is a meſſenger of an unchaſt heart. 


Auguſt, 


[1 
1 
ti 
4 
1 


OTC ink d 0 TG 


Marcus 


—— — 4 
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Marcus Varro was ſurnamed Strabo for his quick 
ſight, that from Lilybæum, a Promontory in Sicilia, he 
could tell the number of the ſail of ſhips which came 


out of the Haven of Carthage. 


He that is born blind is wiſer than the deaf or 


dumb. Ariſtotle. 


1 it ſelt commends the ee of ſi ight. 
Augu 
The eye is the moſt precious part of the body; 
and therefore it is ſaid, I will keep thee as the apple 
of mine eye. 

The eyes are the windows of the body, or rather 
of the ſoul, which is lodged in it. 

The ſignt is the chiefeſt ſenſe; and the firſt mi- 


ſtreſs that provoketh men forward to the ſtudy and 


ſearching of knowledge and wiſdom... 

By hearing, not ſeeing, we come to the knowledge 
of truth. 

Hearing is the preparation of che ſight. Bernard. 

That which the eye ſeeth the heart is often grie- 
ved at. 

The ſenſe of the eye anſwereth to the element of fire. 

Man only of all creatures ſeeth and cantemplateth 
at agg, o;? 

Nihil eſt Jiffeitins quam 2 conſuetudine oculorum men- 
tis aciem abducere. 

7. otius hominis debilitas eſt oculos ferdi aj FR: i 4 


of Hearing. oo: 
T HE Ear trieth the words, as the Mouth eaſlerh 
meat. 


To whomſoever at the firſt the ſenſe of Hearing is 


denied, to them the uſe of the Tongue ſhall never 
be granted. 


As a ſtone caſt into the water maketh many 


rounds: ſo a ſound that is begotten in the air hath 
his circles, which are multiplied until they come to 
the ear. Ariſtotle Pliny 
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206 Wits Common- wealth. | 
- Pliny writeth a wonderful-example- of the ſenſe of 
Hearing ; that the battle which was foughr at Sybarts, - 
the ſame was heard at Olympia, the places being a- 
bove five hundred miles diſtant. 5 
The ſenſe of Hearing is anſwerable to the element 
of the Air. | 
Qui audiunt, audita dicunt; qui en, pland ſciune. 
Auris, prima mortis Fa, Prima — & vite. 
Bernardus. 


of Smellivg. 7 
I E ſenſe of Smelling is nearly dunpepded with 
the ſenſe of Taſting. 

N ſenſe of Smelling i is nor only for pleaſure but 

— 475? 
b Albeit every thing chat ſmelleth well hath not al. 
ways a good taſte; yer "whatſoever a man finderh 
good to his taſte, the ſame. hath alſo a good ſmell; 
and that which is found to have an ill reliſh, the fame 
hath alfoa bad ſmell. 

Sweet ſmells are good to comfort the ſpirits of the 
head; which are ſubril and pure, and flnking fayours | 
are very hurtful for the ſame. * 

The ſenſe of Smelling agreeth with the airand fire, 
becauſe fmells are ſtirred up by hear} as ſmoak by 
fire; which. afterwards by means of che air are carried 
to the ſenſe of ſmelling. e 
Von bene olet, qui bene ſember olet. 

Odore morum ſama dijudicat colorem conſcient ia. Ber- 


nardus. | 
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. Of of Taſting, 
FT HE kenne of taſte is that ſenſe mhieteby th the mouth 
judgeth of all kinds of taſte. 
He that hath not taſted the things that are bitter 
is not worthy to taſte things which are ſweet. 


The 


er- 


uth 


cer 


The 
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The judgment of taſte is very neceſſary for mat's 
life, and efpecially for the nouriſhment, of all living 
creatures; becauſe all things which che earth bring- 
eth forth are not good ſor them. 

This ſenſe of Taſting anſwereth to the elemeg ot 
Air. 

Intellectus ſeporum ceteris eſt in prima li nga, bomin 


nin palato, 


a en invitat. Euripides, 


ot Touching, 12 
1 i E ſetiſe of Fi uu my anſwereth the diane 
of Earth; to the end it might agree better with 
thoſe things that are to be felt thereb 7). 

The vigour and ſenſe thereof ought to be cloſe to- 
gether and throughout, and ſuch as takes more faſt 
and ſure hold than any ot the reſt. 

The ſenſe of Touching, although it be the laſt, 


yet is the ground of all che reſt. Ariſtotle... 


One may live without Sight, Heating, and Smel- 
ling; but not without Feeling. 

Senſuum ita clara judicia & certa ſunt, ut fi. optio 
natur æ noſtre detur, & ab ea Deus. aliquis requirah, Con- 
tentane ſit. ſuis integris cincorruptiſque:ſenfibus,” an poſtuc 
lat melius dligutd 3 non videam quid. querat amplius. 
— Nbg 11287 03492 07 1860 d 

No ea 3 v Simia er 1 cog 

Vultur odaratu, nos Wen ls 0.06990 


1 Of children. 


"I 1 
3 I 0 1 
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| 'Defin, Our Children are the deems nh 


our ſoul, of the ſame mould and temperance, hegot by 
tie work of nature, nd _— by the power _ . 


mig) 01407 5 f on i 
Cin! are a bleſſing of God, beſtowed upon 
man for his comfort. rt. 
Children 
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Children, according to their bringing up, prove 
either great joy, or great grief to their Parents. © 
He is happy that is happy in his Children. ns 

Where we behold our Children, we ſee a new light. 
Theocritus, 

A good SON | is a good cinen. Stob. 

The Child is not bound in duty to thoſe parents 
of whom he never learned any vertuous inſtruction. 

Whatſoever good inſtructions Children learn in 
their youth, the ſame they retain in their age. 

The wicked example of a Father is 4 1 Pere: 
cation of the Son to ſin. | 

Nothing is better to be commented in a Father, 
than the teaching of his children dy. Hood example as 
much as by godly adnionition. | 

Children by cheir laſeivious and ungodly e educati- 

* in time 50 be perſous' very hureful to the 
mon-weatth Hun „nen 
Ihe fault is w by iputeck wake kw 11 Chil- 
dren ſor want of g60d bringing up fall to any unho- 
neſt kind of life. 

As thoſe men which bring up Horſes will firſt teach 
chad to follow. rhe bridle ; ſo they -thar inſtruc Chil- 
dren ought fitſt ee ae ear to chat 
which is ſpo ben | 

Men ought to teach their Children liberal Sciences; 
not becauſe. thoſe. $ciences'\may give any vertac; bur 
becauſe their. minds by. them are made apt to receive 
any vertue. Seneca. 

Thoſe Children which are ſuffered eicher to eat 
much or fletp much be commonly dull-witred | and 
uhapt to learn. n nan \ ö 

As want is ready and pliant to roetive any kind of 
figure or print: ſo is a young Child apt to feceive 
any kind of learning 


| ; | That Child thar-hath' his mind more conſtant than 
his years, yields much — ol a ſtayed and _—_ 
age. 0 . 
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He that letteth his Son run at his own liberty, thall | 
| 


find him more Rubborn than any head-ſtrong Colt 
when he cometh to be broken, Bias. 5 | 
The beſt way to make thy Children to love thee | 
| when thou art old, is ro teach them obedience. in 
cheir youth, 1 1 
Nothing finketh deeper nor cleaveth faſter in the 
mind of man than thoſe rules which he learned when 
he was a Child, a | ; p 
That Son cannot but proſper in all his affairs which 
honoureth his Parents with the reverence due. unto 
SR ISO C39 Hons WO | 
Men chy Father waxeth old, remember the good 
deeds he did for thee when thou waſt young. 5 
Thou haſt lived long enough, if thou haſt liyed to 
relieve the neceſſity of thy Father in his old age. 
The law of nature tcacheth us that we ſhould in 
all kindneſs love our. Parents. 


Thoſe Children, that deny dutiful obedience unte 
their Parents are not worthy to live. «© 
Solon made a Law, that thoſe Parents ſhould not 
be. relieved in their old age by their Children, which 
cared not for their vertuous bringing up.  _ 

We ought to give good examples ro our Children, 
| becauſe if they tee. no uncomelineſs, they ſhall be in- 
forced to follow goodneſs and vertue. Z nphon, 


* The Lacedæmonians anſwered Antipater, that they 
1 would rather die than give him their children, Which 
” he demanded for hoſtages : ſo great account made 
they of their education, + 3 
git | Such as leave great riches to their Children, with- 
d out ſeeing them brought up honeſtly, are like unto 
: c them that give much provender to young Horſes, 
= but never break them at all; tor ſo they wax far, bur 


unprofitable. Socrates, - 1 

He which maketh his Son wortky to be had in eſti- 
| mation, hath done much for him, although he leave 
rd * him but little Mn. k Un 


mentia conſequatir eam. 


— — —— 


Children ought to learn that which they ſhould do 
when they are men. Avg. 1 


No puniſhment can be thought great enough for 
that child which ſhould offer violence to his Parents; 


whom (if there were an occaſion offered) he ſnould 


be ready to defend with the loſs of his own life. 
Strive not in words wich thy Parents, although thou 
rel! the rruth. | | FFT 
Solon being asked why he made no laws for Parri- 


.cides, anſwered, that he thought none would be ſo 


. Magnam vim, magnam neceſſitudinem, magnam poſſt- 
det religionem paternus materniſque ſanguis.: ex quo fi- 


qua macula concepta eft, non modo elui non poteſt, verum 


eonſque permanat ad animum, ut ſummus furor atque a- 


* 


| a Of Youth. | | 
Defin. Youth is the fourth age of man: then do men grow 
In body, in ſtrength and reafon, in vice and vertue ; 
and at that age the nature of a man is known, and 
whereunto he bendeth his mind, which before could 
not be diſcerned, by reaſon of the ignorance of his age. 


HE deeds that men commit in their youth were 

1 never yet found fo upright and honeſt, bur it 
was thought more praife-worrhy'to amend them than 
. --f net 3 es tf 
_ * Youth, that heretofore delighted to try their ver- 
tues in hard Armours, take now their whole delight 
and content in delicate and effentinate Amours. 

Wantonneſs, liberty, youth and riches, are always 
enemies ro honeſty. Solon. 

Youth going to wars ought to heed nothing but 
good and evil renown. Eur. 
It is very requiſite that youth be brought up in that 


part of learning which is called Rumility. Lactan. 
. 2 , CW f — A 
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A man followeth all his life- long his firſt addreſſing 
in his youth : as if a tree bloſſoms not in the Spring, 


it will hardly bear fruit in Autumn. 


As the Cypreſs tree, the more it is watered, the 


more it withereth, and the oftner it is lopped, the 
ſooner it dieth: ſo unbridled youth, the more it is by 


grave advice counſelled, or due correction controul- 
ed, the ſooner it falleth to confuſion. 5 


Where vice is embraced in youth, there common- 


ly vertue is neglected in age. Cicero. . 


VFouch frech his fancy With the flame of luſt, and 


old age fireth his affections with the heat of love. 
Toung years make their account only of the gli- 
w of Beauty: but gray-hairs-reſpe& only 
perfect ſubſtance of Vertu. NF 
The mind of a young man is momentany, his fancy 
fading, his affections fickle, his love uncertain, and 
his liking as light as the wind; his faney fired with 
ew face, and his mind moved with a thouſand 
ſundry motions, loathing that which of late he 
did love, and liking that for which his loving mind 


doth luſt: frying at che firſt; and freezing at the laſt. 


The follies that men commit in their youth are 


cauſes of repentance in old age. 


The prime of youth is as che flowers of the Pine- 
tree, which are glorious in ſiglit, and unſavoury in 


Youth, if it bluſn not at beauty, and carry an an- 
tidote of wiſdom againſt flattery, folly will be the 


next Haven he fhall harbour in. 


He that in youth guideth his liſe by reaſon, ſhall in 
age find the ready foot · path from ruia. Theopomp. 
There is nothing ſweeter chan youth, nor ſwifter, 


decreaſing while it is increaſing; 


Young willows bend eaſily, and green wits are in- 
rangled ſuddenly. 
5 s 


a. | pos Is, 
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So tutout yourh, that the ſins of age be: not im- 


puted to chee. Pythagg. / 


Impardonable are- their offences; that for heaping 


: up of riches forget to bring up their youth in honeſt 


* 


manners. On 


Noble wits corrupted in their youth wich vice are 
more ungracious than Peaſants born barbarous. 
Youth well inſtructed makerh age well diſpoſed. - 


Ae is moſt perfect which adorneth youth with ver- 


, kues. Hermes. 


The better that a child i is by birth, the better ought 


he in his youth ro be inſtructed. 


The impreſſion of good doctrine ftampt in youth, 
no age nor fortune can out wear. 

Examples are the beſt leſſons for youth. | 

The humour of go is, never to think that 
goed whoſe goodneſs h eſeerh nor. S. P. S. 

The death of youth is a impwreck 

- Youth ought to uſe . and recrearion/bur as 


| natural eaſe and reſt. # 2n r 


The inſtructions which are given to youth ought 


not to be tedious: for being pithy and fhorr, they will 


the ſooner hear them, and the better keep them. 
Young men are no jeſs bound to their Tutours for 


the vertues they teach them, than to their —_ for 


the life they give them. 52 
Semper magii ingenii adoleſcentes ene 4 


' gloria qudm invitandi ſunt: amputanda ſunt plura 2 


etati, fi quidnam effloreſcit ingenii laudibus. 
Vicina eſt Iapſibus juventus, quia' vernarum eſtus cu- 
piditatum n calentis ætatis inflammarur. | | 


54: 54:@f Mufick. | 

Defin. Muſick is an unſearchable and excellent Aut; in 
which by the true concordance in ſounds 4 ſound of 
e is made, which rejycetb the ſpirits, and un- 
loadeth grief from the heart, and conſi erb in time 
and number. THE 
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_— „ 


N 1E molt commendable end of Mufick is the 
* praiſe of God. 


Diſagreei PA Muſick apd yain paſtimes are the hin- 
Pak of-deliphr.” 

The 1 part of the ſoul, depending of the fee - 
ding beaſt without reaſon, is that which is pleaſed 
and ordered by ſounds and Muſick. | 


Mufick is fitter for funerals than feaſts, and rather. 
meer for paſfions of anger than dalliance and delight, 


| Euripides . 


Mufick uſed moderately, like ſleep, is the body's 5 
beſt recreation. 


Love teacheth Muſick, chough a man be aockilful, 
Plut. 


" Muſick is the an of -- 
The better the Muſick, the more delighted in. 
To ſing well and live il, is abominable before God. 
Nothing raviſneth the mind ſooner, than Muſick, 
and no Mufick i is more ſweet than Man's voice. 
There 35 n Law to be compared with Love, nor 


any Art to the Art of Muſick. 


The ignorance of Mufick hindreth the underſtan- 
ding of the Scriptures, 

One day takes from us the credir of another; and 
one Mufick extinguiſneth the pleaſure of another. | 

Muſick 'overcometh the heart; and the heart ru- 
leth all the other members. 

Beauty is no beauty without vertue, and Muſick 
no muſick without Art. 

Mufick is a comfort to the mind oppreſſed with 
melancholy. 

That Muſick loſerh moſt his ſound and grace which 
is beſtowed upon a deaf man. 

It is impoſſible with great ſtroaks to make ſiveer 
muſick. | | 
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EE The loud found of Drums and Trumpets is coun” ! 
ted a Captain's warfaring Muſick, Bias. + 
Hope is grief's beſt muſick, and oyercomes the de- 
weatihe Suh nn 
Muſick over our Souls is both Queen and Miſtreſs. 
All chings in this, World are but the Muſick of in- 
conſtancy. 3th 3 no ITT Tae! 211 
Muſick, which comforts the mind, hath power to 
renew Melancholy. 5 
All things love their likes, and the moſt curious 
ear the delicateſt muſickckn. a 
Too much ſpeaking hurts, too much galling ſmarts, 
and too much mufick glutterh and diſtemperetn. 
Youth ought to exerciſe themſelves in Muſick, and 
to imploy their time in thoſe harmonies which ſtir up 
ro commendable operations and moral vertues tempe- 
ring defire, gretdineſs and ſorrows; foraſmuch as mu- 
ſick conſiſteth in certain proportions and concord of 
the voice,. — yo : | ts 
Muſick is the Load-ſtone of fellowſhip, the chear- 
ful reyiver of dulled ſpirits, and fole delight of Dan» 
eing. i 6 . 
Sy lveſtres hamines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 
C edibus & fædo v. tu deterruit Orpheus ; 
. Diflus ob id lenire Tigres rabido/ſque Leones. 
Ut quidam maznetes ferrum attrahunt, & Theame- 
des, qui--in Ethiopia naſcitur, ferrum abigit reſpuit- 
gue : ita eft muſice genus quod ſedet affeclus, et quod 


incitet. 19 855 : 

Of Dancing. ; | 

Defin. Dancing is an act /e motion of the body, which | 
proceedeth from the lightneſs of the heart, judicially 
obſerving the true time and meaſure of Muſick. 


Ime and Dancing are twins, begot together: 
Time the firſt-born, being the meaſure of all 
moving; and Dancing the moving of all in meaſure, 
„ 8 Dancing 


* 


— — 


— — 


| 
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Dancing is Love's proper exerciſe. 

Dancing is the child of Muſick and Love, 
Love brought forth the three Graces with hand in 
hand dancing an endleſs round, and with regarding 
eyes, that ſtil] beware that there be no diſgrace found 
among them, | | . 

Dancing is, The fair character of the world's con- 
fent, The heaven's great figure, and earth's ornament. 

The Virgins of Baſil on the Feſtival-days uſe to 
dance publickly, without the company and leading of 
men, and to ſing chaſt Songs: and by this means Ef- 


feminacy, Idleneſs and Laſciviouſneſs being avoided; 


they become the morhers of well-knit and manly 
Children, : 

Pyrrhas's play was invented in Crete, for the 
Soldiers to exerciſe themſelves in Arms, wherein he 
taught divers geſtures, and ſundry ſhifts in mo- 
vings; whence it proceedeth that the firſt uſe of 


Wars was & kind of 1 in Arms, as Dio- 
2 Halicarnafſeus, in his ſeventh Book, teſti- 
eth. | 


When the Mermaids dance and ſing they mean. 
certaja death to the Mariner, 


en the Dolphins dance, ſome dangerous ſtorm | 


| approacherh. 


The ſoberer and wiſer ſort among, the Heathen, 


have utterly diſliked dancing; and among the old 


Romans it was counted a ſhame to dance. 5 
Dancing is the chiefeſt inſtrument of Riot and 
Exceſs. | 3 ; —_ 
Sempronia, a. Ronan Lady, although fortunare in 
husband and children, and famous for her know-. 
ledge in Learning, yet was blemiſhed wich, the note 
of Laſciviouſneſs, for more than neceſſary expertneſs 
in footing a Dance. T4412 Ew ih b ttc 
Plato and Ariſtippus being invited to a banquet by 
Dionyſius, and being both by him commanded to ar- 
| „ ray 


» —— — „4 
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ray themſelves in Purple, and to dance; Plato re- 
fuſed, with this anſwer, I am born a man, and know 
not how to demean my ſelf in ſuch a womanith effe- 
minacy. Ariſt ppus arrayed himſelf in Purple, and 
prepared himſelf to dance, with this anſwer, At the 
Solemnities of our Father Liber a chaſt mind know- 
eth nor how ro be corrupted. N 

Calliſthenes, King of Feen, having a daughter mar- 
riageable, commanded that it ſhould be proclaimed 
ar the Games of Olymfus, that he that would be 
accuunted Callifthenes's Son-in-Law ſhould within 
fixty days repair to Sicyon. When many wooers had 
met together, Hipfeclides the Athenian, ſon of Ti- 
(ander, ſeemed the fitteſt : but when he hag trod the 
Laconick and Antick meaſures, and had perſonated 
them with his legs and arms, Calliſthenes ſtomaching 
it, ſaid, O thou fon of Ti/ander, thou haſt dan- 
ced away thy marriage. DS 

Albertus the Emperour, father of Ladiſſaus, was 
wont to fay, that Hunting was the exerciſe of a man, 
but Dancing of a woman, 

"Frederick the third, Emperour of Rome, would of- 
ten uſe to ſay, that he had rather be fick of a bur- 
ning Fever than give himſelf ro Dancing. 

Alphonſus, that moſt puiſſant King of Arragon, a 
Sicily, was wont to tax the French-men of great 
lightneſs, who the more ancient in years they waxed, 
the more they delighted themſelves with vain and 
frantick dancing. | 
The ſame Alphonſus, when he had beheld a wo- 
man dance very lafciviouſly and impudently, Behold, 
quoth he, by and by Sibylla will deliver an Oracle: 
he reputing dancing to be a kind of frantickneſs: Si- 
bylla the Prophereſs never yielding any Oracle, except 
poſſeſſed firſt wich a fury. | 
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been better never to have known. 


not aſhamed. in his old age to learn to dance, extol- 


as our words ought to be. 
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The ſame noble King hearing that. Scipio was wont 
to recreate himſelf with dancing, faid, that a Dancer 
did differ nothing from a Mad-man, but only in the 
length of time, the one being mad ſo long as he liv- 
eth, the other whilſt he danceth. Alphon. 

The Romans, Lacedæmonians, and other well order- 
ed Comnion-weälths, baniſhed out of their Coun- 
tries all vain pleaſure, and above all Dancing, as ſer- 
ving for none orher ufe, but to effeminate young men, 
and to allure them to vice. = 

No man danceth except he be drunk or mad. Tull. 

The vertuous Matrons by dancing have oftentimes 
loſt their Honours, which before they had long nou- 
riſhed : and Virgins by it learn that which they had 
Plutarch. 

Tullyfinding fault with an enemy of his, called him 
in derifion a brave Dancer. | 

They which love dancing too much ſeem to have 
more brains in their feet than their head, and think 
to play the fool with reaſon. Terence, 

A lamentable tune is the ſweereft muſick to a wo- 
ful mind. S5. P. S. 

Muſick is the ſweet - meat of ſorrow. 

In the ſea of Hiſtories mention is made of an Argh- , 
biſnop of Magdeburg, who broke his neck dancing with 
a Dauiſel. | 

He danceth well ro whom Fortune pipeth. 

- Socrates, which was now pronounced oy the Ora- 
cle of Apollo to be the wiſeſt man im all Greece, was 


ling dancing with wonderful praiſes. 


- 


It is neceſſary that our toor-ſteps be as well ruled 


God threatned the daughters of Sion, for that they 
went winding and prancing, making their ſteps to be 
heard again. EINE 1 


K 5 Apud 
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Afud antiquos tanto in pretio habita eſt ſaltatio, ut 
populi Præſides & Anteſignani Præſultorum nomine hono- 
rarentur. | 

Saltatio non ad pudicos, ſed adulteros, pertines. 


I Of Man, | 

Defin. Man is a creature made by God after his own 
Image, juſt, holy, good and vight by nature; and 
compounded of ſoul and body: of ſoul, which was | 
inſpired of God with ſpirit and life; and of a perfett- 
natural body, framed by the ſame power of God, 


A Man may be without fault, but not without fin. 
Aug, 8 | 

Man * created to ſer forth rhe glory of his Crea- 
tour, and to ſpeak and do thoſe things which are 
agreeable unto bim, through the knowledge of his | 
benefits. . | 

Man is nothing but calamity it ſelf. Hero. 

Man's nature is deſirous of change. 5 

Man was wonderfully created, more wonderfully 
redeemed. A. FI. 

Man is the example of Imbecillity, the prey of 
Time, the ſport of Fortune and Envy, the Image of 
Unconſtancy, and the very ſear of Phlegm, Choler 
aud Rheums. Plut. | - 

A good man always drawerh good things out of 
the treaſury of his heart, and a wicked man that 
which is wicked: Ch. | $7 0 

Man is ſo excellent a creature, that all other crea- 
tures are ordained for his uſe. RUINED 

The duty of man confiſteth in knowing of his own 
nature, in contemplating the Divine nature, and in 
lab our to proir others. * 8 

Han is cnly a breath and a ſhadow, and all men 
are eaturally more inclined to evil than goodneſs, and 
in their ati: ons are frail and uneonſtant as the ſhadow 


of ſacak, E The 


| 


K. 


pineſs. 
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The end of men's knowledge is Humiliation and 
Glory. Bonaven. Fe e, ne 
Man wilfully- minded depriveth himſelf of all hap- 


F Miſeries have power over Man, not Man over Mi- 
cries. | 

To the greateſt men the greateſt miſchiefs are in- 
cident. — 1 | 

Whatſoever chanceſt to one man may happen like- 
wiſe to all men, WE | 

Man by nature keeperh no meaſure in his Actions, 
bur is carried away through the violence of his ſun- 


dry paſſions, 


No creature but Man hath any knowledge of God. 

Man hath no power over his life, but lives igno- 
rant of the certain time of his death, even as a beaſt, 
only comforting himſelf with confidence. | 
To every man belong two powers, a defire, and 
an opinion: the firſt body. bred, leading to pleaſure; 
the other ſoul-bred, leading to good things. 

Opinion and deſire hold in man great controver- 
ſies: for when opinion is victor, then he is ſober, 
diſcreet and chaſt; but when deſire overcometh, he 
is riotous, wild and unſatiate. 

All men naturally have ſome love and liking of 
the truth. 5 | 281 

All things are reſolved into thoſe things whereof 
they are compounded : the body of man, being earth; 

ſhall return to earth; and the ſoul, being immortal, 
ſhall enter into immortality. 

A man that paſſeth his life without profit ( as one 
unworthy to live) ought to have the reſt of his lite 
taken from him. Plato. 7 SYS) 

As much as a man is from head to foot, ſo much 
is he between his two longeſt fingers ends, his arms 
being ſirerched out. Pliny, W 


All. 
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All men are by nature equal, made all of the earth 
by one workman; and, howſoever we deceive our 
ſelves, as dear unto God is the poor Peaſant as the 
mighty Prince. Plato. | | 

Miſery then ſeemeth to be ripe for man when he 
hath age to know miſery. 

The Philoſophers knew man's imperfections, bur 
could never attain to know the true cauſe of them. 

Nonne vides homin:m ut celſos ad ſidera viltus 

Sullu'erit Deus, ac ſublimia finxerit ora; 

Deum pecudes, wolucrimque genus, formaſque ferarum, 

Segrem atque obſcenam paſſim ſtraviſſet in alvum ? 


= (gp 1 260. Oz Choice... a | 

Defin. Choice doth belong unto the mind, and is either of 
the power of knowing, or of ap petite: it is the will of 

inan, and the more noble part of his mind, always 
yyned with Reaſon. | | | 


E that makes his choice without diſcretion doth 
{aw his Corn he wots not when, and reaps he 
knows not what, | | 
t is better to brook an inconvenience than 4 miſ- 
chief; and to be counted a little fond than altogether 
fooliſh, 1 6 40 2 
In chuſing a Wife, chuſe her not for the ſhape of 
her body, but for the good qualities of her mind; 
not for her outward perſon, but her inward perfe- 
ction. 5 | 
_ He, that chuſeth an apple by the skin, and a ma 
by-his face; may be deceived in the one, and over- 
fhor in the other. ; LE 
He chat is free, aud willingly runneth into Fetters, 
is a fool; and whoſogver becometh Captive without 
conſtraint, may be thought either wilſul or witleſs. 
If the, eye be the chuſer, the delight is ſhort; if 
the will, the end is want; if reaſon, the effect is 
iſdom. Theopemp. It 
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If thou chuſe beauty, it fadeth ; if riches, they 
waſt; if friends, they wax falſe; if wiſdom, ſhe con 
e1nunes. | es, 7 | 
Chuſe thy friend, not by his many vows, bur by his 
vertuous actions: for who doerh well without boaſt, 
is worthy to be counted a good man; bur he that 
vows much, and performs nothing; 1s a right world- 
ling. Chilo. 7 
In chuſing a Magiſtrate, reſpe& not the riches he 
hath; but the Vertues he enjoyetk : for the rich man 


in honour feareth not to cover, the vertuous man in 


all fortunes is made tor his Country. Solon. | 

It is a preſage of good fortune to young Maidens, 
when flowers fall from their Hats, falſnood from their 
hearts, and inconſtancy from their choice. 

Choice is ſooneſt deceived in theſe three things: 
in Broakers wares, Courtiers promiſes, and Womens 


conſtancy. 


]ealouſie if the fruit of raſh election. S. P. 8. 
We chule a fair day by the gray morning, the ſtout 
moil by his ſturdy limbs; but in the choice of plea- 
ſures we have not election, ſith they yield no uſe 
Bodinus, | * x 
Zeno of all vertues made his choice of Silence, for 
by ir, faith he, I hear other mens imperfections, and 
conceal mine own. at 20082 21 31 
All ſweet choice is four, being compared with the 
ſour choice of ſweet love. + 6 | 
Who chuſerh Love chuſeth fear and tears, | 
After the choice of a momentany pleaſure enſueth 
an endleſs calamity. 5 | | 
Artemiſia the \ ons being demanded 'what choice” 
ſhould be uſed in love; quoth the, imitate che good 
Lapidaries, who meaſure not the nature of rhe ſtone 
by the outward hue, but by the inward virtue. 
So many Countries, fo many Laws: ſo many choi- 
ces, ſo many ſeveral opinions. 3 F 
. 8 He 
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He that chuſeth either Love or Loyalty well never 
chuſe companion. | 

A little Pack becomes a ſmall Pedlar, and a mean 
choice an humble conceit. 

Elect io non eſt de preterito, ſed de futuro. Plut. 
Liber eſſe non poteſt, c: Cul affettus . C cupidie 
tates dominantur. 


1 Of Marriage. 

Defin, Marriage, being the chief ground and preſerua- 
Fion of ſocieties, is nothing elſe but a communion of 
life between the Husband and the Wife, extending it 
elf to wry the parts that belong to their houſe. 


= N Uprial faith violated ſeldom or never ſcapes with- 
Out revenge. Crat. | 

There is no greater plague to a marricd woman, 
than when her husband diſchargerh on her back all 


ſures, joys and company for anoch - RP 

Let men obey the Laws, and women their Huſ- 

band's will. Socrat. 

Barren marriages have many brawls. Baſil. 

Humble Wedlock is better than proud Virginity. 

Ang, 7 

It is not meet chat young men ſhould marry yet, or 

old men ever. Diog. | 

Marriage is an evil to be wiſhed. 

Woman without dowry hath no liberty to ſpeak. 

Eurip. 

Unhappy 1s that man that marrieth being in po- 
vert 

| A woman bringeth a a man two joyful days, the firſt 

of her marriage, the ſecond her death. Stobeus. 

A man in making himſelf faſt undoes himſelf. 

Old age and marriage are alike: for we defire them 

both; and once N then we * Theod. 


his Jars, quarrels and paſſions, and reſerveth his plea- 
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Give thy wife no power over thee: for if thou ſuf- 
fer her to day to tread upon thy foot, ſhe will not 
ſtick to morrow to tread upon thy head. 

Amongſt the Rhodians, the fathers were nM 
ed in marrying their ſons ro travel but one day; to 


marry one vertuous daughter, to. gravel ten years. 
Aurel. 


No man ſuffereth his wife much, but he is bound 
to ſuffer more. Aurel, 


The Grecian Ladies counted their years from their 
marriage, not their birth, 

The Caſpians made a Law, that he which married 
afrer he had paſſed atry years, ſhould at the common 
aſſemblies and feaſts ſit in the loweſt and vileſt place, 
as one that committed a fact repugnant to nature, 
terming him ah elſe but a filthy and doting old 
Lecher. 

He that marrieth one fair and diſhoneſt, weddeth 
himſelf to a world of miſeries: and if to one beauri- 
full, and never ſo vertuous, yet let him think this, he 
ſhall have a woman, and therefore a neceſſary evil. 

Such as are deſirous to marry in haſt have olren- 
times ſufficient time to repent at leaſure. 

If thou marry in age, thy wite's freſh colours will 
breed in thee dead rhoughts and ſuſpicion, 'and thy 
white hairs her loathſomeneſs and 'forrow. , 

Cleobulus meeting with his Son Treon, ſolemnizing 
the ceremony of Marriage, gave him in his hand a 
branch of Henbane: meaning by this, that the ver- 
tuous diſpoſition of a Wife is never ſo perfect, but it 
is interlaced with ſome froward fancies. 


Inequality in marriage is often an enemy to loye. 
Blas. 


The roundeſt Circle hath his Diameter, the fa. 
vourableſt Aſpects their incident oppoſitions; and 


Marriage is qualified with many griefs and 
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_ © He that marries himſelf to a fair face, ties himfelf . | 
| pry to a foul bargain. Bas. 
| A good husband muſt be wiſe in words, mild in | 
| converſation, {airhful- in promiſe, circumſpect in 5 
giving counſel, careful in proviſion for his houſe, "$20 
diligent in ordering his goods, patient in importu- a 


f * jealous in bringing up his youth. | 
= A good wife muſt be grave abroad, wiſe at home, 
 paticnc to ſuffer, conſtant to love, friendly ro her : 
E hit provident: for her houſhold; Theophra- Ou 
1 USe 2 
1 Marriage with peace, is this world's Parad iſe ; wth | l 
| ſtrife, this life's Purgarory. Sup 


| Silence and patience cauſe concord between mar- 
ried couples. | 


It is better to marry a quiet Fool, than a witty Def 

Scold. 1 

In marriage rather inquire aſter thy Wife 5 good WE. 

| conditions than her great Dowry. a 
| Spiritual marriage beginnerh in baptiſm, is 5 ratified _ 


in good life, and conſummated ina happy:death. | 
Thales, ſeeing So on lamenting the death of his Son, {a 

ſaid, Thar for the prevention of ſuch like troubles he 

refuſed to be married. 
He which would fain find ſome means to trouble | , Þ 

himſelf, needs but to take upon him either the 80- bod 


verument of a Ship, or a Wife. Plaut. Fi 
A chaſt Marron, by obeying her husband's will, Cc 
hath rule over him. dabl 
The firſt conjunction of man's ſociety is Man and .C 
| Wie. | | is Fe 
Qui cogitat de nuptiis, non 5 bene; | Cc 
Cogitat enim, contrahit dehinc nuptias, Hum 
Malorum origo quum fit hc mortalibus. © Cl 
Dotatam enim 7 forte pauper duxerit, | the 
Non jam ille conjugem, ſed habet heram fi bj, g'or 


Cui ſervit : at ſi "Ove aliquam ai 25 4 
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Nil afferentem, ſervus ille rur ſum erit ; 
Dum viftum utrique, non ſibi tantùm, parat. 
Duxitne fædam? vita dehinc acerba erit. 
Et jam pigebit ingredi limen don s. 
Duxitne formoſam ? nih'/o erit hæc magis 
Sui mariti qudm ſui vicini, 
Ita in aliqued neceſſe eſt ut incidat malum. 
Matrimonit encomium. 
Felices ter & amplius, 
Nuos irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
Divulſus guerimoniis go 
Supremà citius ſobvet amor die. Hor. 


of Chaſtiry. 
Defin. Chaſtity is the beauty of the ſoul, 1 purity f 
lie, which refuſeth the corrupt pleaſures of the fleſh; 
- and is onely poſſeſſed of thoſe who keep their bodies clean 


and undefiled : and it conſifteth either in ſincere Virgi- 
nity, or in faithful Matrimoy, | 


6 is of ſmall force to ef ſt, Ane wealth 

and dignity joyned in league are armed to aſ- 

ſault. 

Pure Chaſtity is beauty to our ſouls, grace to our 
ies, and peace to our deſires. Solon. 

Frugality is the ſign of Chaſtiry, _ 


Chaſtity in Wedlock is good, but more commen- 


dable it is in Virginity and Wid owhood, 


| Chaſtity is a vertue of the ſoul, whoſe companion 


is Fortitude. Amb. 


Chaſtity is of no account withour Humility, nor 


Humility without Chaſtity.” Greg. 


Chaſtiry is the ſeal of Grace, tie ſtaff of Devotion, 


the mark of the Juſt, che crown of Virginity, the 
glory of Life, and a comfort in Martyrdom. . 


Chaſtity growerh cheap, where God is not thought 


dear. 


The 
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The firſt degree of Chaſtity is pure Virginity; the 1 
ſecond, faithful Matrimony. . ſhan 
Idleneſs is the enemy to Chaſtity. | ed ; 


As Humility is neceſlary, fo chaſtity is honourable. | thei 


Chaſtiry, Humility and Charity, are the united C 

vertues of the foul. . of li 
Chaſtity without Charity is a lamp without oil. D 
Chaſtity and Modeſty are ſufficient to enrich the 255 

Poor. ä SE ni 

(i Rather make choice of honeſty and manners, than A 
. looſeneſs of behaviour with great lands and rich poſ- is m 
ſeſſions. M 1 fight 
| Chaſtity is known in extremity, and crowned in A 
the end with eternity. = hont 


| If Chaſtity be once loſt, there is nothing left praiſe-: 
| worthy ina woman. Nymph. 1 _ 
| - _ The firſt ſtep to Chaſtity, is to-know the fault, the L 
Ent i GE. "2 L 
| Though the body be never ſo fair, without Chaſti- 
| ty it cannot be beautiful. | 

| — by Chaſtity purchaſeth praiſe and immor- Defi 
tality. 8 ne? ivy. WES. 
Beauty without Chaſtity is like a Mandrake apple,  - 7h 
comely in ſhew, but poiſonous in taſte. 
| Feaſts, Dances and Plays, are provocations to un- 8 
chaſtity. Quint. 


| Beauty is like flowers in the Spring, and Chaſtity like Be 
the ſtars of Heaven. 7 ger, 
| Where neceſſity is joyned to unchaſtity, there au- Ht 

thority is given touncleanneſs : for neither is ſhe chaſt Þ} rent 
| which by fear is compelled, neither is ſhe honeſtwhich | © 
with need is obtained. Aug. | | NN neſs 
| A wandring eye is a manifeſt token of an unchaſt Ce 
Herr. ſy” 1 . 25 no le 
| Gracious is the face which promiſeth nothing but A 
| love, and moſt celeſtial the reſolution that lives upon a cle 
| Chaſtity, | : 11 | M 
ö 
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The true modeſty of an honeſt man ſtriketh more 
ſhame with his preſence, than the ſight of many wick 
ed and immodeſt perſons can ſtir to filthinefs with 
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their. talkings. 


Ne” 99g with the reins of reaſon bridleth the rage | x 
OT: 6 ä ä 3 i 
Do not ſay thou haft a chaſt mind, if thine eye be | 
wanton; for a laſcivious look, is a fign of an incon- | 
ſtant heart. Bern, 1 : ' 

Amongſt all the conflicts of a Chriftian ſoul, none ' 
is,more + om the wars of a chaſt mind: for the = 
fight is continnal, and the victory rare. Cyprian. = 
1 A * ear cannot abide to hear that which is dif- Þ 

enn, | | = 


* 


A Null repurabilis arte | | 1. 
Leſa pudicitia eft : deperit Hla ſemel, ; | i K 
Lis eſt cum forma magna pudicitia. _ 
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77 WE CON....5 | 
Defin. Content is a quiet and ſettled reſolution in the 
mind, free from ambition and envy, aiming no. farther- 
. Phan at thoſe things already poſſeſſed. 


Ontent is great riches, and patient poverty is the 
4 enemy of Fortune. | 
Better it is for a time with content to prevent dan- j 
ger, than to buy feigned pleaſures with Repentance. i 
He that cannot have what he would, muſt be con- l 
tent wich what he can get. 8 ; | 
Content is ſweet ſauce to every diſh, and pleaſant= | 
neſs a ſingular port ion to prevent a miſchief. _ 
Content is more worth chan a Kingdom, and love 
no leſs worth than liſe. | 
A wiſe man preferreth content before riches, and | 
a clear. mind before great promotion. th 
Miſery teacheth happy content. Solon. i 
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228 -— 'Wits Common-wealth. 
What can be ſweeter than content, where man's 
life is aſſured in nothing more than in wretchedneſs? 
Content makes men happy, but Pride ryins them. 
Many men loſe by deſire, but are crowned by con- 


tent. Plato. 


ſ 


ficient is earthly felicity. 


To will much is folly, where ability wanteth; to 
defire nothing is content, that deſpiſerh all things. 
The riches that men gather, in time may fail, 
friends may wax falſe,” hope may deceive, vain- glory 
may tempt; bur content can never be conquered. - 
Content is the bleſſing of nature, the falve'of' po- 
verty, the maſter of ſorrow, and the end of miſery. ' 


To hve, nature afforderh; to lire content, wiſdom 
teacheth. VVV | 5 

Content, though it loſe much of the world, it par- 
ae © HH GT EE S95 S 

To live to God, to deſpiſe the world, to fear no mi- 
ſery, and to flie flattery are the enſigns of content. 


What we have by che world is miſer , Whar we 


have by content is wiſdom. Aurel. 


The eye's quiet, the thoughr's medicine, and tlie 
deſire's mithridate, is content. | 


N . # . 


To be content kills adverſity if it aſſault, dries tears 


it they flow, ſtays wrath if it urge, wins heaven if it 


continue. | a 


He is perfectly content which in extremes can ſub- 
FFF 


due his own affections | | * 
4 No riches are, comparable to a contented mind. 


” 


— 


He that is patient and content in his troubles, pre- 
venteth the poiſon of evil rongues in their laviſh tal- 


kings. _ | | | | 
Content and Patience are the two vertues which 
conquer and overthrow alt anger, malice, wrath and 


To covet much is miſery, to live content with ſuf- 


To -- 


Wits Common: wealth. 229 
To live in content in our eſtate is che beſt means 
to prevent ambitious deſires. 
2 quam ſibi ſortem 
Seu ratio dederit, ſeu ſors, objecerit, la. 
Contentus ne, Horace. Vivitur par vo begs: 


Wt + 


| Of Conſtancy. | 
 Defin, Conſt ancy. is the true and unmovable ftrength 
of the mind, not puffed up in proſperity, nor. depreſſed 


in adverſity: it is ſometimes called Stability and 


Perjeverance, nn De "0 Taft tut of 
Chun ers i vITevdhs fi an 


Lo 38 


Conte, ences ir be i in. tuch 11 in 4 good 
4 cauſe, is impudene pp. 

It is the part of conſtancy to refiſt the dolours of 
the mind, and to. perſevere in a well-deliberared acti- 
On. Arift. u 
Conſtancy is the health of the = by which is 
| underſtood. - ws whole force, and efficacy of wiſdom. 

Cicero. 


* +; that hath a inconflant mind i is either blind or 
eaf, 22 
Conſtancy is the danghter of. Parience and Humilt- 
ty. Niphus.,; . 
| Conſtancy is the mean between e dejecti- 
on of the mind, guided by reaſon. Plato. 
Conſtancy is che only. Nepenthes, which whoſo 
arinketh of, forgetteth all care and grief. 
Nothing in the world ſooner remedieth ſorrows 
chan conſtancy and parience, which endureth adver- 
ſity and violence without MAKINg; any ſhew or ſem- 
blance. Agrippa. 
It is the lightneſs of the wit raſhly to promiſe e what 
2 man will not, or is not able to perform. Caſſiadorus. 
The bleſſed life is in Heaven, but it is to be attain- 
ed unto by perſeverance. 
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fair without, and foul within. 


E e e bene Preparagum peetus.” Hot. 


220 Wits Commion-wealth. 
It is a great ſhame to be Leary ol ſeeking that 


which is moſt precious. Plato. 
Many begin well, but few eoneftnns to the end. 
Perſeverance is 'the only daughter of the e 
King, ehe end and confirmation of all vertues, and the 
vertue without which no man ſhall ſee God. Bern. 
Perſeverance is the ſiſter of Patience, the daugh- 
ter of Conſtancy, the friend of Peace, and the bond 
of Friendſhip. 


Not to go forward in the way of God, is to go 
\. backward. - f 


The conſtant man in adverſity mourneth not, in 
. proſperity inſulteth not, and in trouble pineth not 
away: He is always an even tempered man. 


In vain he runneth that fainreth before ke comes 
to the Goal. Greg. 


The unconſtant man is like Alcibiades' Tables, 
The only way to conſtaney is dy wiſdo. > 
A conſtant minded man is free from care and grief, 

Leipiß ing death: and is ſo reſolved to endure it, thut 

he remembreth all ſorrows to be ended by it. Riege. 
Conſtancy is the ornament of all vertues. 
He is not to be reputed conſtant, whoſt mind . 

no freſh courage in the midſt of extremicies. Bern. 
Rave felicitatis eſfceleritas (oy e Per IvPHs * 


turnitas ¶ conflantia. Demoſt. 


Tarde azgredere, G quod erer bh s -perſeveante 
_ Proſequere. Hs eat 
Conſtans eft; © gui adverſa e 40 proſpera equanimiter 


fuſer F 
- Sperat infeftis, metuit ſetindis 


| Of Religion. 
petit Relivion is 4 juſtice of men towards God,or a di- 
vine honouring of him in the perfect and true knowledge 


of 


©” A 
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ef his word, peculiar only to man : it is the ground of 
all other vertues, and the only means to unite and re- 


concile man unto Gol for his ſaluatim © 


O errour is ſo dangerous as that which is com - 
mirted in Religion; foraſmuch as our ſalva 
quiet and happineſs conſiſteth herein. : 
Man was created for the ſervice of God, and ought 
above all chings ro make account of 8 1 
lf ir be a lewd part to turn the traveller out of his 
way, and ſo to hinder him in his journey: then are 
fuch as teach falſe doctrine much more to be deteſted, 
becauſe through ſuch a miſchief they lead men to 
deſtruttion. Aug. 0 2 25 
Saint Auguſtine reproveth Varro and Pontifex Sca- 
vola, who were of opinion, that it was very expedient 
men ſhould be deceived in Religion; becauſe that 
there is no felicity or certain reſt hut in the full aſſu- 
rance thereof, and in an iufallible truth: without 
Divinity and the Doctrine of God, none can make 
any principle at all in the diſeipline of manners. 
The Word is a medicine to a troubled ſpirit; but 
being falſly taught it proveth a poiſon. Bern. 
Religion is like a ſquare or balance, it is the canon 
and rule to live well by, and the very touch. ſtone 
which diſcerneth the truth from falſnoot. 
The ancient Fathers have given three principal 
marks by which the true Religion is known: firſt, 
that it ſerveth the true God; ſecondly, that it ſerveth 
him according to his Word; thirdly, that it recon- 
cileth that man unto him which ſolloweth it. 
Vices border upon Vertues, Superſtition upon Reli. 
gion, Prodigaliry upon Bounty, _ 5 
The true worſhip of God conſiſteth in ſpirit and 
truth. Chryſoſt. | | 
Where Religion is, Arms may eafily be brought; 
bur where Arms are without Religion, Religion may 
hardly be brought in, | There 
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232 mit: Common- wealth. 
There tan be no ſurer ſign of the ruine of a King- 
dom than contempr of Religion. | 


There can be no true Religon, where the Word 
of God is wanting. 3 


Thoſe men are truly religious who refuſe the vain 


and tranſitory pleaſures of che world, and wholly ſet 


their minds on divine medications. | 

fle which is negligent and ignorant in the ſervice of 
the Creator, can never be careful in any good cauſe. 
Religion doch link and unite us together, to ſerve 
with willingneſs. one God Almighty. It is the guide 
oh; all other vertues; and they who do not exerciſe 


themſelves therein to witchſtand all falſe opinions, are 


like thoſe Souldiers which go to war without wea⸗- 
ah, | 1 
True Religion is the well: tempered mortar that 
builderh up all Eſtates. 5 

The principal ſervice of God conſiſteth in true 
obedience, which the Prophets call a Spiritual Cha. 
ſtity; not to ſwerve therefrom, not to think that 
whatſoever we find good in our own eyes pleaſeth 


him, [ii gt bad it 6 2 bY 12 
The knowledge of true Religion, Humiliry and 
Patience entertaineth Concord. BE as: L 
If men did know the truth, and che happineſs which 
followeth true Religion, the voluptuous man would 
there ſeek his pleaſure, the covetous man his wealth, 


the ambitious man his glory; ſith it is the only mean 


which can fill the heart, and ſatisfie the deſire: it 
ſerveth alſo for a guide to lead us unto God, whereas 
the contrary doth clean withhold us from him. | 
No creature is capable of Religion but only man. 
Baſil. | 1 | | 
2 firſt Law that ſhould be given to men ſhould be 
the increaſe of Religion and Piet xy. 
It is a very hard matter to change Religion. 
Where no Religion reſteth, there can be no vertue 


abiding. True 
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True Religion i is dee Eg by: n not by 
reaſon. 2 345153 10 ATT 

Religion che ſtay ;of i mea, the waſte of the 

fſoranr, thei P e ſimple, che-oratony 
9 - ny the — of ſin, the counſel of the 
juſt, and che comfort ol the traubled.: - 

Pure Religion and undefiled before God che "FG 
is this, to viſit tlie fatherleſs and widows in their 
adverft ity, and for A man to keep himſelt uoiponod 
of the world . 5 denn i 

Philoſophia pernſe mowipot off ſane 2 vera que 
religione:? — ſi. tol lis, . 
0, 2 Ola, manitas, deliriam ol! rs oc 7 

e principem ante omnia eſſe Heilen 5027 

fr 2 
Of our Country, or Comtnon · wealth. 
Deſin. Our Country: is t Region on Climate; — which 
1 we are born. the Bommon- ter Fu u bieh w e 
1 to hold ſo dear, that in the defence fie ye 
ſpould not fear to haz grevounbrege:! 3 vol 
Li ut Po Of '- W's 11. = vn * 16g} 7 


bs can be no affmity: nearer, than our Coun- 
'try. Plato. MM n 1 


| 1 
+ 64%, 1 JIE 


Nen are not born for: themfelves, but for their 
Country, Parents, Kindred, and Rrięends. Cicero, 
.. There is nothing more tone Aaſred, nor any thinz 
ought do be more dear ru, thari- dine le of our 
5 FRYOO 740 iq 289t9b n I 
Children; Parents, Friends are near — wi but or our 
Country challengeth à greater love for whofe pre- 
ſervation we ouglit to oppoſe our Jivesigo. the .greaceſt 
_ Cangers. Wy iu reT ! 925 4644 nh, 


It is not enough once ro, have layed hy Gpuncr1, 
bur continue it to the end. en Fe ON 


V hereſoever we mag line vel, there is our Coun- 
cry. S 4 I en 


The reſemblance af + Counery) 518 "mobs. ſweer. 
Uulus. | To 
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234 Wits Common-wealth. 
To ſome: men their Countey is th ſhame; 4 
me are the ſhame of their Country. oi I 
Let ub man boaft:char he is the Citizen of a; great 
\Cityz*but That he: We: e e an honourable Coun- 


trie Att. 10 yba:ms1 503 ehh 2cls. to 
We ought to- vis our ſelves rowards * Goun- 
ee a0 to mother. 


The eee of the en excenderh tf. belt ro every 
r try, aich Cicero, afforderh"; e- 
"for every one- d run to: honour. WOT it 'S wn ills, 


"1 Our Coumtry firſt chall — . mar 
The whole word is a wi untey. e 


nne compelleth every. 3 ro love his Cqun- 
. cry. uri p. 

The love which we bear do our Country is not 
piety, as ſome ſuppoſe, but charity: for therg is no 
-Piery but that echten e werbear nt 0 81 on Pa- 
rents. n IN I 31 * 41 


Many love their Country, not bor it ſelf; but for 


that which they poſſeſs in it. 
Sweet is that death and honourable which we Jut- 
fer for our Country. Horace. A uon 
If it bo asked to hom we are moſt: engazed;/ and 
owe moſt duty; our — and _— are they 
that juſtly challengecit. Inf 
True life which ur eto death 4s male ererlat- 
ing, being loſt in defence of our Country... 
Happy ae: that death which, being due to nature, 
is wed upon our Country. 


Happy is that Common - wealth where che people 


do fear the Law as a Tyrant. Plato. 


A Common- wealth een of: two chings, Re- | 


ward, and buniſnhment. 
As the body is without members, ſo i is the Com- 
| mon-yealth. without Laws. 


Peace in a Commonwealth is like harmony in gun | 


ick. Auguſt. 


1 1 0 be clean About hope 1 4  hapincd 
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Nen of deſert arc leaſt eſteemed ai es own 
4 Eraſ. VII! x 
Bade natale folum  dalcadine-vuaive---.«. -- 
Ducit, & immemores non finit eſſe ſui. Ovid. 
| Omnibus qui, patriam conſerva verint, adjuverint, aux- 
erint, certus eſt in cælo (5 definitus — ubj beats æus 
e, E N rt 


of Hopes - ien! . 

dein. Hope is that vertue whereby the wi of mended 
teth great truſt in honeſt and weighty: matters, Having 

4 certain and ſure confidence in bimfeif; and this hope 
muſt be ftrong'y grounded upon a ſure expeation of the 


help and grace. 4 God, un er it it vain and 
W a ;- Dl 


af Jin 1 


”» 
15 . 
= 


ent t 
' unhap eo! 


He that l loſe a fa favour forahope-harh kane uit 
but ſmall ſtore of wiſdom. Bias. 


Fortune may take away; our goods, .— 


not deprive us of hope. 


ere Fortune are the-oro-poineers of derp 
An 2 /ith to 321554 

* thou chance ne hope well wharlverer thy 
p be. if $3013 en limo yito 102 


k which is moſk.common is Hopg.. 095 399 


Hope is a waking man's dream. lin. 
Io pur our confidence in che creature; is to deſpair 
of the Creatour. Greg, WO - 


Vain is the hope that doth not fear Gd. 
This mortal life is the hope of the immortal. Aug 
Z :They-only hope well :who have: e 
Hope is t e companion of Love. 11 vol 
Hope cannot be without kath.. 25% 1 
Hope is the God 1 the wretched... Be, 
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236 Vito Common-wealth.. 


Uope grounded on God never faileth; but built 

on the world it never thriveth. 

Hope apprehendeth chings antes, nd atrainech 
things by continuance. Plato. 

— ene, hope my comfor the morning's 
mier. 

Hope is the Merchane- men's comfort,and the Souldi- 
er's companion; but vain hope is the fool's Paradiſe, 


* the ambition man's overthrow. 


of lite is vanity,” hope in genthris life, and the 

hope is verrue. ü vi 
5 — n great men rongues, and begui- 
leth believing follo wers, | 


Sweet words beget hope, urge proteſtarions nou. 
riſn it, and contempr kills it. 


He that ſuppoſerh to thrive by hope may happen 


to beg in mifery;:! BD!!! 
The apprehenſion of hope derideth grief, . che 

fulneſs of fpe chnImetl it?? 

As each one part ſaboureth for che conftebnnidy of 


ihe hole body, fo hope for the accomplifhment of 
all defires. 


 5-Sadnefs-is:4he: puniſhmegr of che heart, hope che 
medicine of diſtreſs. Crates. 


Hape: isla pied fam paſſion of the mind, which doth 


not only promiſe us thoſe things that we moſt deſire, 


bur thoſe things alſo whicir we utterly deſpair of. 

Our high hopes have oftentimes hard fortunes; and 
ſueh s ceach at the tree nn, ſtumble 45 "he 
root. 

To hope Hr tal of benefics beſtowed m ra- 
debe eee of 
„ Acftwardly Lover wirhoir : pas. ſhall never Bein 
fair love without good fortune 

To hope again ewe 2 the — of a 
mighty reſolution. 
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In a little place is hid a great treaſure, and in a 
fimall hope a boundleſs expectation. 

Confidence, except it be guided by modeſty, and 
proceed from judgment, may rather be called arro- 
gancy than hope. 

Hope ot all paſſions is the ſweeteſt and moſt plea- 


fant, and hereof it is faid, that hope only comforteth 
the miſerable. 


Hope is the governour of men. 

Perdiccas ſeeing Alexander largely beſtow many 
benefirs upon his friends; asked him what he wou! id 
leave for himſelf? he anſwered, Hope. 

A good and yertuons man oughe always to hope 
well, and to fear nothing. 

Hope is the beginning of victory to N and 
doth preſage the ſame. Pind. 

Sola ſpes hominem in miſeriis conſolari 1 85 

Miſerum eſt timere, cum ſperes nibil. | 


e 9 nibjl 120 Mts Aeſperet de hs af re 4 5 
neos Ff Cl; arity. a5 8 423. oY # * - ? 
pi . is the ind iſſoluble bond of, God w th ur, 

"whereby we are inflamed with the lobe of him for that 
which we owe unto him, and thereby are induced to 

Love our neighbours fir the tove f wet way 


Can is che feope $f. 6683 ce Ay om ama! hgh 


Nena ty delayed iPhaff öl bo; 5 cy 
Chaxity ranfomerh us ; rom fin; "and PA 
"—_— death. h, "F | 

Charit inch fait be ttet Ho and 
maketh 4 at one with God. 5 Pro, 

As the Body without the Soul enjoyeth no life; 
_ Aae without Charity, a are colt aud hi 


GONE 14 1. 


b by Frye. | 345 ww. "435 vs &f "274 EE 37 
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Charity is a good and 1 effect of the Soul, 
t 


whercby man's heart hath no fancy to eſteem any 
thing in chis world before the ſtudy to know God, 


e charitable man is the true forer of God. Ser | 


ve TA f. 


As the Sun is to the world, and life to the body, 


Jo is Charity to the heart. 


Charity reſembleth fire, which inflameth all things 


it toucheth. Eraſ. 


Charity in adverſity is Pant, in proſperity tem- 
perate, in paſſions ſtrong, in 
temptations ſecute, in hoſpitality bound. amongſt 
her true children joy ful, amongſt her falſe friends 


patient. 
Charit » the midſt of injuries is ſecure, in heart 
bountiful, eaſures meck, in concealing evils in- 


nocent, in os quiet, at others misfortuncs fad, in 


verrues joyful. 


Charity in adverſity fainrerh not, becauſe it is pa- 


tient; and revengerh. naß injuries, becauſe it is boun- 


iu | that t. ruly loveth, belieyeth nd Bopeth. * 
Charity one feeth the glorious light of God. Aug. 


le always hath to give that 5s full of Charity. Ber- 


nard. 
To love wich-all che. Gl, to love wiſely; to 
with alt the ſtrength, is manfully to Tuffer wy dry! 


to love with all our heaxt, is 10 prefer t N 


God, before all chat Hatter us. Aug. 


e meaſure in loving God is to love him withour 


meaſure. Bernard. 

Charity is the way of man ro God, and the way of 
God to man. Aug. 

IE. any man | abound. wich the love of God, he is. 


Atreighrways a apt and ready to all good; he labourech, | 


and is nor weary ; he is weary, and feeleth it not; the 
malicieus mock him, and he perceiveth it not. Ber. 


The 


ood works quick, in 


. __ Wits Common-weulth.. 2989 
. qr God bath pon ro transform man in- 
to 
Charity- akeih a may abſohuce ad perſet in al} 
_: 20 
| Neither the mukticude of travels; nor che anti iquity 
of top He bur che mages of Charity increaſerh the 
rewa 
The nature of charity is to draw all rhings coirſelf, | 
and to make them Participate of it ſelf. Lacan. 
| God is charity; what thing is more precious? and 
| ke that dwelleth in charity Uwellcth in God; what 
ting is more ſecure? and God in him; ; har thing 
is more delectable? 
here is no vertue perfect. without love, nor love 
without charity. 
— is never idle, but worketh for him 1 ir lo- 
þ yer Hr A. 
The' eateſt ar ene ol love is te lore 
whit 884 Joveth. © M pally 
Charitable love 1"ander: n rule, bur is lord of all J 
laws, and a boundleſs Emperour. s 
There is true charity where two ſeveral bodies | 
have one unte heart. 
Charity is che child of Faich, and guide ro! ever- 
laſting * Rien 1 24 
All charity is love due nde all love charity. A- 
The fflchy effects bribery hinder ereceding y the 
works bf charity: Paw. 
| Chariry cauſech men to forfake fin, and embrace 
vertue. 
0 5 Charity is a word uled -of mutly; bur underſtood of 
ew. 
M charity with God we learn what is our aug co 
1 war Ss man. þ 2 
charity afl men eſpeelaliy Chriſtians, ire liked = 
2 und in conſciehce to relieve one another. : 


—_— 
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It is the true property of 4 charitable· minded man, 
lovingly ro invite the poor, courteouſly to intreac 
them, and quickly to. ſuſſer chem ro depart. 

A poor man being in charity is rich, but 4 rich 
man without charity is: pDοr. Auf. 

Charity and pride do both; feed the poor; the one 
to the praiſe and glory of God, the other to get glo- 
ry and praiſe amongſt men. 

Tyr annorum vita eft in qua nulla een nulla 
id es, nulla :ft abilis bene volent ia, aut Haducia honnia 
N ſuſpecta & fullicita funts nul Ius ſocus amięitia. 

Ad prata M fecudumgreges lisuntin iſta molle, 
9340 fructus ex iis capiuntur ; bah, here Gr i. 


r 19 5 5 O i ir 


— 


| 101 Ot Humility. en ' oy 
Defin. Humility is 4 voluntary inclination of the ning, 
Fonnded upon a; Ferfedt Anme 3 end it ipn 

a vertue by the which a man in the moſt true von Mer 
i Fabien of his itrt#- anita make 7 account of 
himſelf. nA { 215! Haag 55 52 27 


H E chat EN vertues hen awe, ca 
ſteth duſt againſt che wind. Greg. 


As Demoſthenes, being emanded * was the. 10 
preee pt of eloquence, anſwered you ers nee. 5 
deing asked what vas the ſecond, 1 77 

and ſo the third: ſo the precepts of Re - a; 
ſecond, and third, are Humility... --- 

It is no commendation to be humble in adveriry 
but in the midſt of proſperity to bear lowly fail, 
ſerverh great praiſe. 

Pride, perceiving Humility x0. be, honourable, PU | 
fires oft. times to be covered with the cloak, hereof; 
for fear leſt; appearing: always * own, Wee 
he ſhould be lixxle regarded, Dem 1 


14 3 18 


the 


* 
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The chief point of man's humility conſiſteth inthis, 
to ſubjett his will unto the will of God. 


Happy is chat man whoſe cating. is great, and * 
rit humble 


The beſt armor of chemind $okunkitiey: 


Humility for her excelling ſhould be the ſiſter of 
true Nobility. Pont anus. 
Humility is more neceſſary than virginity. Bern. 
There are three degrees of Humility: the firſt of 
: Repentance ; the ſecond, Deſi Ire" of ' Rightooufatls , 
the third, Works of Mercy. 1 
y Pride wageth war” in "the Kingdom of Hurnilicy, 
reg. 
Humility only is the repairer of decayed Chaſtity. 
The eafieſt way to Dignity is true Humility. 
True diſeretion is never e mrs 5 "y true Hu- 


29 3 


* 
en all vices in a manner decay in age, onlyCove- 
rouſneſs increaſerh\ g.. 

Sith the Country which we deſire to dwell in is 
high and heavenly, and the way rhither Lowlineſs 
and Humility, why then, deſiring this Country, do 
we retuſe the way? Aug. | 

Of all vertuous works the hardeſt is ro be humble. Þþ 

_ Humility hath many times brought that to paſs 
which no other vertue nor reaſon could: effect. b 

To the humble minded man God revealech the ; 

_ knowledge of his truth. -* +: | 

If thou deſire to aſcend nere God the Father fr 
teth, thou muſt put on the Humilicy which Chriſt 
the Son reacheth. 

The vertue of Humility is the _ repairer and 
reſtorer of decayed Charity. -* 

' Humility teacheth a man how 0 rule is affeRions, 
and in all his actions to keep a'meahs? 21s a 
5 5 Spirit of God he gg; o dell in on. heart f 

of he humble man, Dur m7 

"1 Hs G2! a5 x | 
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If thou intend to build any ſtately thing, tkink 
; firſt gpon the joundarion of Humilicy. , 
1 As lowlinefs of heart maketh a man highly in fa- 
vour with God fo meckaeſs. of words maketh him 
o ſink into the hearts of men. 2 
| - DIETS mind ſtirs up — au — 
nevolence, ſupports good equity, a ryeth 
in ſaſety the Alg een ol ny vo. Dn 20m 
Nen are not in any thing more like unto their Maker, 
than in Gentleneſs and Humiliry,. 


— 
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Clhbaxity and Humility purchaſe immortality. 

FF God dwelleth in Heaven: if thou atrogantly liſt 
up thy ſelf unto him, he will flie from thee; but if 
Son ow thy ſelf before him, he will come down 
Humiles deus extollit, ſupcrbos vero deprimit bumilj- 


At que. JJ%)˙ » K ie bs 2997 V. 
| Humilitas animi ſublimitas Chriſtians... © ber 
Tria ſunt que radicate nutrient humilitatem; _w 
con- 


#as ſubjetjonts, confideratio propriæ fragilitatis, & 
. e 
- Defin. Old age is the gift ef heaven, is the long expence 
of mam years, the exchange of ſundry fortuncs, and the 
Ra ee, 213 071 
Ickneſs and Old a geare the two crutches whereon 
OD lite walketh to death; which arreſteth every one 
do pay the debt which they owe unto nature. Theo- 


| - Ie is a vain thing ſor him that is old to wiſh that he 
18 were young again. FREED eb 30 wad 
It na lameneable thiag to be old with fear, before 
nn a man comes toche old by age... x 
A gray beard is certain fign of old age, but not 
an affured token ofa good Hr. 444 | 
Age ought to keep a ſtreight diet, or elſe wit en⸗ 
= ſue a ſickly life. Hoary 


Wits Common-wealth. 247 
Hoary hairs are Embaſſadours of greaf experience. 


| ene. 


As old folk are very Cafpicious ro miſtruſt every 
—_ ſo ure they likewiſe very weten to believe 
any thing 

Nonch i never rideth well, bur when age holdeth the 


| bridle. 


e rather ſeekerh fav ** fuſtenancey ban fl 

W feaſts for ſurfeits. 

The benefir of old age is liberty. Sopb. 

Wen all chi by time decay, knowledge by age 
increaſech. pe 1 
Old age enjoyerh all things, and wanteth all things, 

moc. 
In age we ought to make more readineſs to die that 
proviſion to 8 vg being le, —_ ſpent, the knife 
catnor cut; the Sun et, da y cannot tarry; 
the flower being fallen, chere in nd * ol fruit; 
* dd — being ones come, Ute cad long en- 

ure. | 298 5; 

Thoſe cha hat ſpend heir yout wichour reſtraine, 
would head their age wirhourcomrolment.” 

Beware of old age, for it cometh nor alone. Eurip; 

Every ape of man hattiznd, durch age hach none. 
enn ; 7 

Mm to lite well, in — well; for | 
e — ene s. =: 

Old men are young mens precedents, 

An old man hath r verſe 
thetee, than a-you i in 2 happy chance. 

Age directeth Kal Fis doings by ider, but yourly 
doaterh upon his oπ/Üů Will : 


. 


14h ee between an old. nan anda young | 
man is this, the one is followed as a friend: to others, | 
= other is eſchewed as an enemy to 


244 


none under the age of forty 
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> The:-Bracbmans and Gymmnoſophiſts made a Law, chat 


ſhould marry without 


confetir: of their Seniors ; leſt in their choice with- 


out Skil, the man in progreſs of time ſhould. begin to 


loath, or the woman not to love. 

Old men are often envied for their virrve, but 
young men pitied ſor their vice. 

Old men by reaàſon af their age, and weakneſs of 
t heir ſtrength, are ſubje& to ſundry, imperfections, 
and moleſted: with. many; | diſeaſes; |. ,Pacuvins (| | 

Grady hairs aft-tippes Are, intangled With: loyes bur 
a idleſs youth is intrapped with luftic!. {5 og 

Age is more to he honourtd for his wiſdom, than 
youth commended for his beauty. 

- The mind of an old man is not mutable, his . 
ciesare fixed, and his affections not flittipg; he chu- 
ſerh-withaur intention to change, and never forſakes 
his choice Till. deach makes challenge: of his life. 

Ihe old Cedarttreg is leſb- haken with che wind 
than the young bramble; and age far make ſlayed in 
his affairs than your. 


Old men are more meet ect. than-firap 
follow wars; 3.00) $475 $f ' 241 

Though young men exceliin. fireagrh, 1 ye old; men 
exceed in ftedfaſtneſs. 8 
Though alh men ate, ſubjeſt xo the) ſudden $2 
of dearh, yer alen in mine ſeem negre 0 theig 
— 2¹¹ . 10. 


rave. ; 9.395 ; 190 gun 
$ Age is a Crawn' of "+1 Sang when, it is adorn 
righteoaſne®3 * hut the dregs of diſlnonour, e 
is mipgled with miſchie6s: i-:*; ::5 1 
Honourable age conſiſteth not, in the ig, years, 
neithet᷑ is it meafured:/by.rhe;dare pf, many days ; 5 our | 
dy 1 wiſdom, aud — el nb 255 
J & 
85 1 10 I Nand gray. hogs are A 8 
en 
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Men of ag wo fear YR ks that ich 10h ne- 
ver regardet 

Old folks oft. times are more grecdy of coin, chan 
careful to keep a good conſcience. 

Age may be allowed to gaze at beauty s bloſſom; 
but youth muſt climb the tree and enjoy the fruit. 

Nature lendeth age. authority; 3 bur entleneſs of 


heart is the glory of ill years. 


Children are compared, do pring- time, ſtriplings 
789, Mar e . Your Lutumn, and old men 
MN Inte. 65 I "Ag 

An old man d 110 to eee his age p aſt, and 
= bethink himſelf how he hath ſpent. his have it he 

find Hue faulty 15 neg HG ſueh good deeds as 


ve pon he oüght 8 to be care- 
-bs ogy 'rthe 1 lp "of fi fe in Aber ity 


towards the poor. | N 
+1109 427 Are e .Coyerqus v their 


F f TY 5 


| A 1 Mang for an oft en 8 be Fgncrehr 


in x ou ples, of Religion. M0 
5 old” 28 86 ought tobe 3 His => 


dooper.s than. f his hairs, 
Fr, Toes 4 Kad wiedgd: FR gen fir 
2 1 5 15 would 77008 a 3 mY 

ed; and Wi C if rt $a Fa ere 
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if Infancy is but a fooetifh ſimplicity, full of lamenta- 


-tions and harms, as it were laid open ro a Wan A 
. natkereet hea gon vn 
an in rect. outra ind, 
bieady, viotchr and vain. P 
Ty Non eft ſenectus (ut tu opinaris, ater). 
Dns ęraviſſimum; ed imipat em 
Nui fert, bl ye ef author illius mali. | 
[it _ Patienter atqui ſibi 45 uietem comparat, ere Mt 
bum lerter em thoribus ſe ebnet, ; 
Ii on ulli ſolùm detrahit moleſtiam, © 
Aren aliguamſed wlipratem . 
Si navigandum ſit quatuor per dies, 
a. De cotimeatu cura nobit maxima | 
1 At fi ih ſeneBaih quid licet 3 1 
Non W e ns eb Wi Sa | 


0 r 18} 
- "24 « : 
4 Ki . 


of enk. 
ven. OY 11 15 22 Mann if Fw 15 6 
ic the ſeparation of the Soul from Ms , * 
7 the body until the Reſi r "he ſecond 
death of Jin, irh he .is 777 to be dead which 2 | 
Feeping in Tin « the third 175 death, unta word . 
1 he ee bine in the 15 "of the e- 
85 Le, 2417 ee 


I Each ine Tad r OY te #rihoh 6 the 


4.4 emedy of e and 'the park eicher 
to h Wen 2 or J r Miſery ee, 


Deſtiny may be deferred, hut 0 never de pt6-" 4 
vent 


29882 hong a arab go eget 
in mo ne 4 2 j 


That mail. fg ar ech Gerth be- 
cauſe he featet 1 80 to bb ut off fre 1 70 the plea- : 
ſures of this liſe. 1324 : 

Death 
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Dearh is the end of fear, 'and beginning of feli- 
eit 
nere is nothing more certain chan death, norany 


thing more uncertain than the hour of death. 


No man dieth more willingly than he that hath li- 


ved moſt honeſtly. 
It is better to die well, that to live wanto (her, 


Death ir ſelf is nor ſo painful as the fear © | death : 


is unpleaſant. 

Death is the end of all miferies, bor infary is the 
beginning of all ſorrows. Flur. 

While men ſeek ro prolong rheir life, they arepre- 
vented by ſome ſudden death. _. 

While we think to tlic death, ye moſt earneſtly 


| follow 'dearh. 


Who is he that bein and young in the mort» 


| ning, can promife him * e until the evening ? 


ag men defire dearly in theifmifery, that catmot 
abide his preſence in the time of their proſpe ry, 
An evil death putreth great doubt of a good life, 
and a good death partly excuſeth an evil fe. | 
The death, of evil men is the lefety of good. men 
diving. Cicero, 
He that every hour ſeareth dearh, can never bepo: 
Ed of a quiet confrience. 
Nothing is more like to dearh than fleep, who is 
deaths el Fn brother. Cie. 
There is nothing more common than fulldain deah; 


which being confidered by rhe great Philofopheèr De- 


mona, he therefore warned the Emperour 2 
and ſuch others as lived at their pleaſurè and eaſe, in 
tho wiſe to forget how In a very ſnort moment they 
ſhould be no moe. 

Death woundeth gritty, 8 wirhour'eichet dread br 
dalliance, 
© Sith death is" thing that cannot be avdiged; it 
ought of all men the leſs to be * | i 

y 


—— 
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one way, and to 


248 Wits Commanevealth, 
By the, ſame way that life goerh. death cometh. 
Aurel. 


Pave. hath given no better thing than Death. 
PI 


.:: The: moſt. profitable thing for the world is "the 
Death of covetous and evil people. 
Death is Fnmen to all perſons, chough to ſome 
ome another. 

If we live to die, then we die to live. 


All chings have an end by death, ſave only death, 
— end is unknown. 


a meraphorically called. the end of all fleſh. 

Ariſt. : 

The laſt cure of diſcaſes. is death. e 4 
Death deſpiſeth all riches and glory, and ret 

over all eſtates alike, . Boetius. 

None need 955 I c thoſe that have c com- 
mitted ſo mu n. bb 4275 death. rv dam- 
nation. Socr, Io ir 

. Wiſdom teh men to delpiſe death; it ouglit 
thereſore of al men to be imbraced as the beſt reme- 
dy againſt the fear of death. Hermes. 

750 live and hope as thou wouldſt die immediate- 
fr e ig E 012332651 26427 

3 entem nigra, que. propter fncertos.ca- 
As t 00.2 propter ee vit e un- 


— * i inpre 

Ira ſunt, generg mortis : Ana. ore ft peceati, ut, end 
ma que peccat, morte morietur; altera myltica, quando 
gig pecegro moritur, & Deu vivit , tertia, * un 
vitæ hujus e Aug 


* 1112 Jada * $ bx 4 
Berta 


Defin. A a. ecret, and ſpeedy Ailmer of ſores of. 
ee, than any thing but the firſt, and both the 
etz rin a and nos. f e is.in this werld. 


8 So 'THERB 
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Ham may not be quenche 


PoE * e 


leſs eſteemed of. Bern. 
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ere is is no His wb, in time may 20 IT 
nor care.which cannot be. cured; no fire ſo great 
1 8 h Ne g, fancy, 
which. in time may. not eicher be reprel- 


or affecti 
ſed or feige g 
Time is the perſeck Herald of Truth. Cic. 
:.Time is the beſt Oratour to à reſolute mind. 
Daily actions are meaſured by preſent Wee 
Time is the Herald that beſt emblagonerk the con- 
ceits o che mind. 
40 nes 18 the ſy Weet Phyſician, that” Aae 4 1 ng: 
forever miſhap. ene 
A is c In Fe of mursbilſcy. Jolon. 55 
Time ſpent without profit dringerl. repentance z 
and occaſion let flip when ic might be taken is coun- 
ted prodigality,., 
There 1 is nothing among men fo entirely beloy 5 


but it PORN: time Ke 1a ſo healthful, 


ing 


0 e 15 


thing ſo ſecrer but the date of many days will reveal it. 
In time the ignorant may become learned, rhe 
fooliſh may be made wiſe, and the wildeſt 0 
may be brought t to a modeſt matron. | Bias. 
The happier our time is, the ſhorter while f it lat 


eth, Pliny. 


Say nor that the'r time that our fore- fathers nerd! in 
was better than this preſent Age. 

Vertue and ood life make good days, but abun- 
dance of vice C A rrupteth the time. 

As Oil, 5 10 it be moiſt, nene not che fire: 
ſo Time, thoug never ſo long, ts uo ſure covert for fin- 

Nothing is more precious t Fu Tits, 0 s 


A 


ing ſo ſtr elk but it 
tg fo. well ept, but 7 ä 


Truth is the daughter of Time; and chere is no- 
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3 ſparkle raked up in cinders will at laſt n 
ow and tnanifeſty flame: fo treat her ft begin 


* 
125 e, i 9 eme, will a 1eotrh' teak orth 
aud oy AF Y 8 eogth { 11 o s! 


foever Sage I the Wart (abi i, (ate a0 


hand effect in proceſs of time the Worm 
ence will bewray. | 


Time drawech wrinkles fn # Fair fuce, ii Audi 
freſh colours to a freſh friend. 

Things paſt may be repented, but not recalled. Liv. 

A certain Philoſopher being demandec what was 
the firſt ctung nerd ful ed will cht love of a Woman, 
anſwered, Opportunity: being asked what was che 
ſecond, he anſwered, Opportunity: and being de- 
manded what was the third, he [ anſwered, Op- 
portunity. 


Procraſtination in peril I the m mother of Feen 
mierx. 

"Titi and Patieticd teach ill wen & live content. | 

© Take time in thy cboſce, and be circumipeck 
MaKi ing thy match: för nothing ſo foon'gtars t 
ſtomach tweet: meat, nor ſooner” fills the eye tian 

ut 7. | 
bene, degzlected ate marifelt kee ” | 


wy OP feen zn ebä ro the grebien Tdrrbwg," 

Actions meaſured by tithe, Teldon | prove Per % 
repetirance. as 

- Reaſon oftentimes. defirerh execution of a ching 
which time will not ſuffer to be done; nor for that. it 
is not juſt, but becauſe it is not followed. 

Many or pr _ brought to a pond. end in ws 
-tharcanga, 2 85 Kae With F 

Time Ah 15 5 0 ounſellout. Ariſt. 
Time i: is che ſt overnour of Connſets, | 
| Time trieth what a man is: for ho man is WAS. 


| difſembler, but chat at one time or other he ſhall be 
eaſily perceived. 


Time 


A 


++» 


4 
> 
- 
2 
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* 
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Time is the inventer of novelties, and a certain re- 
giſter of things ancient. Marc. Aur. 
Time maketh ſome to be men, which have no 
childiſh conditions. 


Times daily alter, and men's minds 4 often 
Han 8 


due time. Curt ius. 
Time is ſo ſwift of foot, that being once paſt he 
can never be overtaken. 


The fore-locks of time are the deciders of many 


doubts. | 
on in his [wife pace mockerh men for cheir nov. 


Non eſt, 23 mibi, [apientis 7 Vivems : 
Sera nimis vita eft craſtina, vive bodie. 


Omnia te edax depaſcitur, omn'a carpit,  . 
Omnia hede — nec fait elſe Ot 10 MT 


a of the World. _ . 

Defin,. This word World, called. In Spe Coſmos, 
fignifieth as much as Ornament, er 4 en, or + 
© fer 7 things, | 


7 E that 1 9 5 co the cuſtoms at the Wark, 
forſaketh God. 


Cicero and the Stocks \ were of e opinion, has the 
World was wiſely. governed by the gods, who * 
care of mortal things, 5 

The World is vain, and en joys do fade; 

But heaven alone for godly minds is made. 

He that truſtech to the World is ſure to be decei- 
ved. Archim. 

The diſordinate defire of che goods of. che World 
begerterh ſelt- love. 

Our honours and our bodily delights are worldly 
poiſons to infect our ſouls. 


4 


A little beneſit is great profit, if ir be beſtowed i in, 
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rhe World ſeduceth the eye with variety of objects, 
the ſcent with ſweet confetctions, rhe raft with delici- 
dus dainties, the touch with ſoft fleſh, recious cloath- 
ings, and all the inventions of vanity. ' 

He that mortifieth his natural paſſions, i is ſeldom! 
overcome with worldly impreſſions. 

No man that loveth the World can keep a good 
conſcience long uncorrupred. : 
The worldly man burning in heart of fire, is ravi- 
ſhed with the thonghts of revenge, 2 with the 
deſire of dignity , briefly, never his own, till he leave 

the world. 5 

This World, though neyer fo well beloved, cannot 
laft always. 

This World is deceitful, wy 8 men to 
wickedneſs; but repentance is the hand which lifteth 
men up to God. 

This World is biit the pleaſure of an hour, and 
the ſorrow of many days. Plat- | 

The World is an enemy do thoſe whom it harh 
made happy. Agg. 

The World is Car priſon, and © live to the world 
is the life of deatm. 

The delights of this World are like bubbles i in the 
Warer, which are ſoon raiſed, and ſuddainly laid. 

The World hateth contemplation, becauſe contem- 

22 eee e the treaſons and deceits of the 
We may 415 hey ol: det ir we delight in ie; we 
break the love we ſhould bear to him that created it. 

Man hath neither perfect reſt nor joy in rhis World, 
neither poſſeſſeth he always his own deſire. 

He that loverh the World, hath ineeſſant travail; 
bur he that hateth ir, hath reſt. — 

The World hath: fo many ſundry changes = 
Hin, that ſne ä all men — i \nſted- 
mes, =" + | | 


"He 


hed 
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He that ſeeketh pleaſures from the world, followeth 

a ſhadow, which when he thinketh he is ſureſt of, it 
vaniſheth away and turneth to nothing. Socrat. 

The World, the Fleſh, and the Devil, are three e- 


nemies that continually fight againſt us, and we have 
great need to defend us from them. 


The vanities of this world bewitch the minds of 
OG pg ot oa is N 
God created this world a place of pleaſure and re- 
ward: wherefore ſuch as ſuffer in adverſity ſhall in 
another world be recompenced with joy. Hermes. 
fle which delighteth in this world muſt either lack 
what he deſireth, or elſe loſe what he hath won wich 
great pain. e ; 
| He thax is enamoured of this world is like one that 
entreth into the Sea: for if he eſcape perils, men will 
ſay he is fortunate ; but it he periſn, they will fay he 
„%% 920225 nt e ee 

. He that fixeth his mind wholly upon the world, lo- 
ſeth his foul: but he that Uefirech the ſafety of his 
ſoul, little or nothing regardeth the world. 

After the old Chaos was brought into form, the 
Poets feign that the World was divided into four A- 
ges; the firſt was the Golden Age, the ſecond was the 


- » 


Silver Age; the third the Brazen Age, and the fourth 


* 


che Lron age: All which may be more largely read 


of in the firſt Book of Ovid's Metammrphoſis.®” , © 
The World in the four Ages thereof may be com- 
pared to the four ſeaſons of rhe year, the firft reſem- 
bling the Spring-time, the ſecond: Summer, the third 
Autumn, and the fburh Winter, © Perdiccas, ' 


\ Je rhgr yielderh hiniſelf tc the worſd duglit o dif- 


e himſelf to three kffug which ke cannot avoid : 
Firſt to poverty, for he ſhall never attain to theriches 
that he defrerb; Stcopdly;"th; ſuffer great pain and 
trouble ; Thitdly, to much bufineſs withour expediti- 
on. Solon. 5 


| Mun dus 


* 


9 
2 
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1 „ᷣ% 
1 * bega. * is the firſt. appearance of . any thing ; K 
WW And there can be nothing without beginning, but. on/y 
an 7 
= N 


Pig beginnings (VER bn commonly ow Hs 


In every RS ng the greateſt beauty is to make the 
| 73 ning plauſtble and good. 
' 


exigent to work reven 
at thing never ſeemerh falſe chat doth begin 


he ae Pei in the beg doin "akes the Whole 
ben the better to be Sec 


1 Nature is counted. the beginning of all things, 

WM Death the end. Quintil. 

To begin. in truth, and continug in \ggodnels, is 

eo get praiſe on earth, and glory in heaven, 

Ĩ!be beginning of Superſtition was the ſubtility of 
| Age the beginning of true Religion, che ſexvice 

0 


il There i is nothing wiſely begun, if the ed be nor 
providentl thoug t upon. 

1 Nin e life wich tears, continue ic wich tra- 
Wl ci it wich impatience. 


liſh gap begragch anything, and enderh 


"noting 
de beg ginning of chings is; in, our own power ;, but 
the a?” hs reſteth at God's diſpoſing. Suben. | 


Never 


jr regitur mumine N. etque 2 communis 
1 i 1 — — 0 wand bent, lug 2 n e 47 4. 


is better in the beginning to prevent, chan in the | 


— 
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„ Never attempt any make. beginning, in haps: of a 
good ending. 
» .| - Mu maſh glorious and, mighty; begiuner is. God, 


who in the nes iw g created i © was) of, nochin 
Small faults nor hindred in __ beginning, 2 

to * 4 errours e er they be ended. 

eee e ene ig ch ere an he 
n all works * e is the. chie t 

end moſt hard tò attain. tha 

The beginning, the mean and the end, is egen 

hich, every WW Seen Aude Late 

Suddain changes have no beginning. | 

Nothing is more ancient than the rſt bezinning 

. 1 Alte, is between che beginning and the ea 

is Tt, 

5 The fear of « God is the beginning of Wiſdom, 


r 


1 
1 Thel beginnings of all things, are nal, but gather 
:  ſtrengrh 1 in continuancę. 
6 The beginoing: Inc knohn, with more cal the 
| event is underſtood. 
Begin nothing before thou firſtcall for help: of God : 
for God, whoſe: power is in all things, giveth moſt 
| proſperous furtherance and happy ſucceſs unto all 
0 2 ed preach in his 2 A ho 
Take viſement cer thou begin any ching; 
| "hog haying once begun, be careful an to dif- 
„Pat . „ 
Peſſe that preventetli an evil before it begin, hath 
more cauſe to rejoyce than to repent. 
Take good heed at the beginning to what thou 
—.— for 2 one ee e will 
pee E 


-T" Begin to 8 20 ding fo 1 1 
As entrance to good life be end of Js 


Pr n. 


. 
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Principiis: obſt'a : ſerd medicins paritur, 
Lum mala per longas invaluere moras. oog 
© Princi) ipii nul aeft og, nam ex principiis Ter 
ennie, Wit of a ex re alia naſci Wn = 


Of Ending, 5 
Defin. The end is 1 whereto all nen are ears by 
- God, which is the glory of his Name and Salvation 
f his eleg : albeit the order which he obſerveth,” the 
- "cauſe, reuſon and neceſſity” of them are bid in his 
ſecret counſel, and cannot be Le er by che ſehſe 
F man. 8 FB 

MI i nud 205 n 2! gui 
* E End of che World is 4 500 man's meditati- 
Fg on; for by thinking thereon he preventeth ſin. 
27 fi 


The end of trouble bringerhz oy. and the end of a 
good life everlaſting felicity. 8 
What thing ſpever in this world Tas Sees, 
"muft Certainſy in this World have alſo an ending. . 

Me laſt day hath not the leaſt 'diftrefs!! 112 

Felicity i is the end and aim of our worldly ations, 
"which may in this life be deſcribed in ſhadows, bur 
never truly attained but in heaven only; ? 
„Nothing js done but it js done for ſome end Aen. 
1 7 end of labour is” reſt, and th the end of. fooliſh 
i008 repentiniee. ene 5 
Ihe end is not only, the laſt, but the beſt of! erery 
thing. Ariſt. . 
The end of every ar doubtful. Ovid. ka 
Ihe end of war is a juſt Judge. Leit. 
As chere is no end of the joys of the bleſſed, fo 
there is no end of the torments of the wicked. .Groe. 
The end we hope for is ever leſs than our hopes. 
What was doubtful in the beginni ng ip made cer- 
ta n by the end thereof. 


Seeing 


„ 


ot ER SL HUGE |} > . Os * . EST UN COSTS SY (1) 1b DE. Gb l = 
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Seeing the event of things does not anſwer to our 
wills, we 7 to apply our wills o the events of 
them. Ar? 

The end of a diſſolute life i ir moſt commonly. 2 de- 
5 Iperate death, Bion. 

Our life is given to uſe and Pofleſs, bur the end 

is moſt uncertain and doubtful. 


4 The end of ſorrow is the beginning of joy. 
w At the end of the work the cunning of the work - 
x man is mide anifeſt, 
- Good reſp EY ro the end preferyeth, both body: and 
ſout in fe 7. 

Before any fact be by man committed che end 
. rhereof'is firſt in cogitation. 
N Many things ſeem good in the beginning which” 
: | prove ad in the end. | 
R Exitus ata probat : careat Jucceſſibus opto, 


Nuiſquis. ab eventu fata notanda putat.” © * 
, 3 Multa 377 in en Pry 9 ad. few perſe- 
85 verat braru " 


* 
4 * * | 
. 3X 139 5 1 r 4 


ia. 
"gp bah er By . e n 334 


* | bein The word Dies, which ſi gigen a Day, is 6 cal- 
. led, quod fir divini operis. Tt is God's fair crea- 
f. aha nd t he careful comfort of man, who by his word 
ſn 5 Tah the "rd; to abi ir fol Fhe MT 
, my 96-11. ve. 11s 1 1 0 3 1 28 
1 Hoſe ics which are born erally the four 

' and twenty hours of midnight, and midnight, 


with the Romans are ſaid to be born in one day. 

Numa Pompilius, as he divided the year into months, 
ſo he diyided the month into days, and called them 
Feſtos, Preſs, & Titerciſos; the firſt dedicated to 
the gods, the nent to men for che diſpatching of their 
buſinefs, the laſt as common for their gods as men. 


5 4 


. M N dah 
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A day natural hath. twenty four hours, a d i- 
ca! hath twelve hours. a ot 9 1 * oy 
T ay. beginneth with. the tiene at Sun- 
Küng, and 45 the Perfians at Suat 

The Athenjans count all the, time from the ſeiriog 
2 the Sun, to the ſetting of ch e Sun again, bur one 

ay. 
The Babylonians count their 7 from the Sun-riſing | 
in the morning, till che Sun-rifit in the 7 

The Umbrians an N ec 0 
their day from Noon tide t ll 
followi 

The 1 5 Aud evitiving, man Wiel darkneſs, 
and hateth che light. 

One day taketh from us the credit that, another 
hath given us, and thie laſt muff make reckoning. of 
all the reſt paſt, 

By daily ex erience we Wax witer and wiſer. 1 

He that refuſcth to amend his life to day, may, 
happen to be dead e' er to morrow. 


Let no day be ſpent without ſome remembrance 
how thou haſt beſtowed thy time. 


Veſpafian thought that day loſt wherein he had not 
gotten a friend. 

Of all numbers we cannot Skill x ro pur r our 
days: we can number our ſheep, our oxen, and our 
coin; but we think our days are Os and there. 
fore. we cannot number them. 5 1 bod 

One day the valiant brood ay T 
Of Fabius ſent to fight: N 
Thus ſent, one day did fee _ N 
Them nobly dead e'er night. | 
The. Romans called Fupiter Dieſpitgr, which T7 igni- 


„account 


Not el Eat texte ay, 


* 


8 "Night is ſometimes taken pe Day, and Darkneſs 
or Night, 


No 


ſgni⸗ 
kneſs 


No 
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No day cometh to man wherein he hath not lome 
cauſe of ſorrow. Quintil, 
The entrance of adoleſcency is the end of infancy, 


man's eſtate the death of youth, and the morrow- 


day's birth the overthrow of this day 's pride. ao 
Light is the Queen of the eyes. Aug. 


God in the beginning made two great lights, one 


for the day, another for the night, 

Day is the Image of life, night of death. 

The pleaſure of the: day is the Sun, called of che 
Philoſophers the golden eye, and heart of heaven. 


The light of learning is the day of the mind. Ag. 


Every day that paſſeth is not to be thought as. * 


laſt, but that it may be the laſt. Senec. | 
The Sun melterh wax, and hardneth SHY | 


Abbreviare dies peteria, producere nunquam : wy 

* Abbreviare tuum eſt, ſed prolongare Tonant is. 
Optima quæque dies miſeris mortalibus :\ + | 
Prima figs, ſubeunt morbi triſtiſque- ſeneavs,, (1 
Et labor, duræ rapit inclementia h, | 


Of Night. n 
Defin. Night or Darkneſs is the time of = a peace 
: after, labours, being commonly that part of the day na- 


? 


tural in which the Sun is Haden rom us, ſhining # 
The: dntipodes. a4 e 2} 122 | rt * 
11 longer the night i is in coming, che more it * 
deſired of rhe. oppreſſed; yet no ſooner ſeen 
than wiſnt to be departed. 
Night is the benefit of nature, and made for man's 
reſt. Liuius. 
Suſpicion. and. fear are Night's companions. 
— is not evil bur i in compariſon of the li zhe, 
Aug 
_ Every light hath his 3 and every ſhadow of 
„ 


2860 Wits Common wealth. 
4 night a ſucceeding morning. 
The darkneſs of our vertues, and not of our eyes, 

is to be feared. Aug. 

It is not darkneſs, but abſence of the light, that 
maketh night. 

Darknefs cannot be ſeen. Aug. 

The breath we breath in the morning is often ſtopt 
and vaniſhed before night. 

Night followeth day, as a ſhadow followerh a bo- 
dy. Ariſt. - 

This our life is as it were night. | 
op ht is more comfortable to the miſerable chan 
the | 

Tight, which is the nurſe of caſe, is the mother of 
unquiet thoughts. | 

Night, which is all filence, hears all the complaints 
of the afflicted. 8 

The deeds of the night are loathſome to the day, 
neither hath lighe to do with darkneſs. | | 

Night is war's enemy, Vet it is the only finder out 
of martial ſtratagems. 

A dark night and a dead reſolution beget cauſe of 
the day's lamentation. 

Night is the cloak to cover fin, and the armour of 
the unjuft man.” Theophr. | | 
4 toned begets reſt, and reſt i is the refreſhing of tired 

piritfss. 

Whatever is over-weatied by the days exerciſe, is 
as it were new born by the night's reſt and quiet. 
Tull. 

Night and Sin hold affinity, and joyntly aid each 5 | 
other 

It is impoſſible to wear out the day in travel, 8 
Im part of the night be nor ſpent in reſt. 9805 

£ 't jucalent homines Jurgunt de noe latrones ; 5 

Vs Teipſum „ „ 
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 Interiores tenebræ cecitas mentis, exterjores ferns 


of Wickedneſs. 


»Defin. Wickednefs is any fin, vice or evil committed or 


imagined in the whole courſe of our lives, and the mean 
by which we loſe God's favour, and expoſe our f 
to the danger of hell fre. 


1 H E 1 \Aa evil men s the calamity of the 


when | el men rejoyes; it is a fign of ſome 
tempeſt approaching. 
lt is the corruption of * good, to keep company 
with the evil. 
Rejoyce as often as thou art deſpiſed of evil men, 
and perſwade thy ſelf that their Opinion of thee is 
moſt per fect praiſe. 

Ill men are more haſty than good men are forward 
in proſecuting their purpoſe. | 

He that worketh wickedneſs by another, is guilty 
himſelf of the fact committed. Bias, 

It is better to deſtroy the wickedneſs i it ſelf than 


the wicked man. 


 Unexperienced evils do hurt moſt. 

Philip K ing of Macedon aſſembled together the moſt 
wicked perfons, and fartheſt from correction of all 
his ſubjects, and put them into a Town which he 
built of purpoſe, calling in Poneropalis, the City of 
wicked perſons. 

Continuance in evil doth i in it ſelf increaſe evil. 


A wicked life is the death of the ſoul. Chryſ. 

Who can be more unfortunate than he which of 
neceſſity will needs be evil. | 
Wholoever he be that ſparerh to puniſh the wick 


ed, doth thereby much harm to the good. Anachar. 


M3 - | Ic. 
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It is a praiſe to the godly to be diſpraiſed of the 
2 and it is likewiſe a dilpraiſe to be praiſed of 
them 
Sin blindeth the eyes of the wicked, but puniſh- 
ment opens them. Greg. 
The wicked man is daily drawn to puniſhment, and 
is ignorant thereof. 
The mind of an ill. diſpoſed perſon | 18 more unſta- 
ble than the ſuperficies of the water 
When wicked men be in the midſt of all their pl 
10575 then, ſome mis fortune comes knocking at che 
oor, 


When the evil man would ſeem to be nd; then 
he is worlt of all. 


He is evil thut doth willingly allaciate himſelf with 
wicked men. 
Wicked men ought, as much as may be, to be a- 
voided. 
Vertue is health, but vice is 6 ckneſe. Plato. 


5 8 wicked man attempteth things impoſſible, 
ri 

The wicked man is ever in fear. Plato. 8 

* wrongeth the good that ſpareth the wicked. 

A good ſentence proceeding from a wicked man's 
mouth loſeth its grace. 

The progeny. of the wicked, although it be not 
wholly infected, yet it will ſavour ſomething of the 
facher's filtkine is. 

As vertue is a garment of honour, ſo wickedneſs is 
a robe of ſhame, 

Curſed is that man that knowerh not to be a man, 
— by his wickedneſs is in other wiſe than he ſhould 


"He chat intendeth not to do good ſhould refrain 
from doing evil: but! it is counted evil it we refvain. 
to do * 67 | 


Purifi | 


* 


11 ww 
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4 puriſie thine own 0. if, then prate of others 

ins. 

The wicked man, in a monſtroùs kind of pride ne- 
* 1 ot before, glorieth;and boaſtech of his evil 

eeds. 

When a man doth ſubject himſelf to the mcked 
affetions of his own mind, he doth weaken and cut 
in ſunder the ſtrings of underſtanding. Cicero. 

Wicked counſel is moſt hurtful to the giver. | 
In good things nothing is either wanting or ſuper- 
9 which made the Pythagoreans ſay, that wick - 
edneſs could not be | Conmpretiendes, bur godlineſs 
might. j 277 
The ways to wickedneſs are many, plain and com- 
mon; but to goodneſs are not many, but one, and 
that ſame is hard to find, dee it is but little tro- 
den. We 
Non ob ea ſolum incommoda qua even” unt imb robis, far 

Lienda eft improbitas: ſed multo etiam-magis, quod cujus 
in animo verſatur, ung f ſinet eum reſdirare, nunguam 
requieſcere. | 

Si impiet as improbe molita quippiam eſt, quamvis 0c- 

cults fecerit, nunquam t amen cinfidat id fore Semper c- 
cultum :, plerumque enim improbo um facta primo ſuſpi- 
cio inſeq«itur, deinde ſermo atque fami, tum accuſato- 

rum jugex ;; mul li etiam ſe 9 Cicero. 


Of Infamy.,. 3 4 

bei, 1 fs "the livery of bad Heferts in this e 
and that which for our malignities and evil doing ſtain- 
eth our names and our ſucceſſiins with a perpetual diſ- 
2 3 the ours tt our e and * 


Hure and. Diſhonour are e the two greateſt preyen- 

ters of miſhap. -_- 0 
Intamy gallech unto death, and liveth. after death. 
M4 Infamy 
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Infamy and Shame are inſeparable ſequels of Adul- 
tery. 


That man is very wicked and unhappy whoſe life 


the people lament, and at whoſe- death they rejoyce. | 


Solon, 


There is no greater infamy than to be laviſh in 
- promiſe, and ſlack in performance. 


Begging is a ſhameful courſe, and to ſteal is a 
great blot of diſhonour. 
He that hath born ſail in te tempeſt of ſhame, 


may ever after make 1 + {pore of the ere of _ 
good name. 


Intamy is fo deep a colour, that it will hardly be | 


waſhed off with oblivion. 
Such as ſeek to climb by private fin ſhall fall with 


open ſhame. 


They thar cover to ſwim in vice ſhall 6 ok in va- 
Crater. 5 


Greater is the ſname to be e an Hartr, 


than the praiſe to be eſteemed amiable. 


The infamy of man is immortal. Plato. 

It were great ip famy to the perſon, and no ſmall 
offence to the Common- wealth, to behold a man 
baſely roiling that deſerveth to govern, and t to ſee him 
govern that deſerveth to go to plough. .' | 

Shame is the end of treachery, and diſhonour ever 
fore-runs repentance. 
W hat ir once ſported wick! algen can hardly be 

Aurel. 

When the bow. ſtring! is broken, it is hack bo hloche 

white: and when a man's ee twain is opt in Jena, 


perſwaſions can little prevail. 
An honourable man ſhall never die, and an infa- | 


nous man deſerveth not to live. 
The infamous man is wholly: miſerwble + 
men will not believe him, bad will not Gee, New, 


no man accompany him, aud ſew befriend bim. 


"Oy 
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As beauty adorneth wealth, maintaineth honour 
and countenance: ſo infamy wounderh all. 
The occaſions and greatneſs of infamy are better 
untried than known. 
The tongue is the readieſt inſtrument of detracti- 
on and ſlander. 
Every inferior doth account that thing infamous 
wherein he ſeeth his ſuperior offend. . | 
It is infamy to ſeek praiſe by counter feit vertue. 
It is infamy to diſpraiſe him that deſerveth well, 
been e he is poor, and to commend the unworthy, 
becauſe he is rich. 
He that by infamy ſlandereth his friend is moe: 
monſtrous. 
To be praiſed of wicked mem is as great infarny, 4s 
to be praiſed for wicked doings. 
Pride is the cauſe of hatred, and ſloth of nfl... 
The lite of a noted infamous man is.death.- 
Cicero inveighing againſt Cataline, ſaich, Thy” 
naughty and infamous life hath: ſo» obſcured the glo- 
ry of thy predec eſſours, that although they have been: | 
famous, yet by thee they will come to oblivion-—- 
It a man's good name be not polluted, although he- 
kave nothing elſe, yet it ſtands him in more nn 
on poſſeſſion of very great riches.” 


: Emori preſtut per viren, aum per dedecer viveres. 
Cicero. 32 

\Quis honorem, quis gloriam, quis laden, quis ullunr 
decus tam unquam expetit, quam eMule e 


contumilias,, dedecus feli“ 8 Cicero. 


of Diſhoneſty. - * | 


: Defin. Diſhoneſty i. is an an act which engentereth ein 


torment: for from the very inſtant wherein it is com- 

mitted, and with the continua remembrance thereof, 

; . the ſoul of 3 with EY and con- 
0 N. ; 


M 5 | | $75 | 
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H E tans is ; diſpoſed to miſchieſt will never want 
LI. occaſions... -. 
Diſhoneſty ruinates borh fame and fortune. 


Shame is che hand maid to diſhoneſt attempts. f 


Crates. | 

Ehe inſatiate appetite of glutrony doth obſeure rhe 
in fer iour vertues of the mind. 

He thar fears not the halter will hardly become 


true; and they wo Caremor DG W are ſeldom 
honeſt, /: S419 


It is diſhoneſt vicory that is gotten by che ſpoil of 
2 man's Country. Cicero. 

There never riſerh-contenrion in a common - wealth, 
— by ſuch men as would N without all honeſt- 
order. 

The evil inclination ol men may for a time be dif- 
ſembled; but being 1 at libercy, they cannot 
cloak in! 

- Many times the a envy unto che cod, 
not becauſe the vertuous ſuffer them to do well, but 
for that they will not conſent with them to do evil. 


Many be ſo malicious and perverſe, that they take 


more delight to do evil to ochers than to receive a 


denefit unto themſelves. 


Afehe be evil that rechen counſel, more evil is 
de that executeth the ſame. ; 
Nothing is profitable which is diſhoneſt. Tully, 

Then miſchief is at the full ripeneſs,  whenas-diſho- 
veft chings be not only delightful in hearing, bur 
alſo moft pleaſant in practice: and there is no reme- 
dy to be hoped. W herr common vices are accoun- 
red ver: yes. Loot BALE 

A man given to diſhoneſty can neither be friend to 
Himſelf, nor truſty to another. 

The overthrow of a Common-wealth i is the diſho- | 
sii of the Rulers. 


Diſho- 
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Diſhoneſty- i is the pillager of the foul, which ſpoi” 


eth mien ot their ornaments and heavenly apparel. 


All thingsaracoleralite: ſave thoſe things which are 
diſnoneſ.. 

Caliſte the harlot ſaid ſhe excelled Soerates, becauſe | 
when ſhe was diſpoſed ſhe could draw his Aud irours 
from him. No marvel, ſaith he, for thou allureſt them 
to d iſnoneſty, to which the way is ready; but I ex- 
hort them to vertue, whoſe way is hard to find. 

Honeſty is joyned wich miſery, diſhoneſty with all 
kind of worldly felicity: but the miſery which we 
ſuffer for honeſty ſhalb be turned to everlaſting com- 
fort; and the faliciry gotten by diſhoneſty ſhall be: 
changed into per petual torment. 1 70 

—ſee Dieſpiter 
 NegleBlus inceſto-addidit integrum, 
Raro antecederitemſceleftum © 00 -! 
Deſeruit pete hæna claudo. Horace. 
Diſce bonas ar tes, moseo, Romana' juventus. 
Sit procul omne 1 ut Nee e eſto. 


: Of vices in general. 
Defin· V ce ir an inequality an jarring f manners, pro- 
. ceeding from man's. natural inel nation fo pleaſures and 
2 de ſireg. 3 
Man ſeldom repenterh his flvave, but he is of- N 
ten ſorrowful for his haſt ſpeeches. 11 2144 IO 
He that is rooted in fin will hardly. be by good 
counſel refor | 
He that _— of God, with Protagoras, and he 
that denieth God, wich Diagoras, are both to be * 
in Abomination for their infidelity. | 
Conſent and fin are both of one kind. 
Vice is the habitude of fin, but ſin is che a& or 
War habirude; 
He that pampers. his gem dot. nouriſn many worms. 
De monax. 
Ex- 


1 
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- Exceſſive ſleep is found theibody's fo 


Luſt bringeth ſnort life, prodigality eee life; 


and perſeverance ig fig eternal damnation... : | / 
As by nature ſome men are more inclined to ſick- 
neſs than other ſome ; ſo one man's mind is niore 
prone than another's to unrighreouſn els, | 
The ſickneſs of old age is ararice, the errour of 


youth inconſtancy. Theop. 


A moſt horrible and damnable offence tha: i 18 ks 


Judged, whoſe revenge belongerh unto God. Aug. 


Craft putteth om it the habit of policy, malice che 
"ſhape of courage, raſnneſs che title of valour, lewd- 
neſs rhe image of plenturos chus diſlewbled Vices 
feem great Vertues. 

Where Elders are diffolure and paſt gravity, there 
the younger ſort are ſhameleſs and paſt grace. 

Every vice fighteth againſt nature. 

Vice ruleth where Gold reignerh. Greg. 

We ought not to hate the man, but his vices. Aig. 

Thare are more vices than vertues. Greg. 
= gotten with craft are commonly loſt with 

me. 

Folly in yourh, 4 and negligence in age, breed. at 
length woe: to both: che oτ ending in ſorromful 

rief, the other in lamentable miſery. 

Where youth is void on exerciſe, there ages void 
of honeſty. At eki 

Flattery, and ſoothing great men in their humours, 

een more coin than true ſpeeches can get eredit. 


Far faces have gotten foul vices, ſtraight perſona- 


1 manners, and goed complex ions bad con- 
ons. 


A merry mind doth commonly ew a gentle r na · 
me, where a ſour countenance is A en ſign of 


x foward * 


Sabrieey 
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Sobriety without ſullenneſs is commendable, and 
mirch without modeſty delecta ble. 
Every vice hath a cloak, and creepethim ander the 
name of vertue. 

We oughr to have an ef pecial care leſt thofe vices 
deceive us which bear a thew of vertu. 

Craft oſt- times accompanieth Policy, to much 
Auſterity Temperance, Pride a reſolute mind, Pro- 
digaliry Liberalicy, TERUNY Tartan and dal. 


tion Religion. 


What nation doth not love gentleneſs, chanktutnefs, 
and other commendable parts in a man? Contrarily, 


who doth not hate a proud, e unhoneſt and 
unthankful perſon? | 


cum fateamur ſatis magnam vim eſe in-itiis ad mi- 
ſeram vitam, fatendum eſt etiam eandem vim in virtu- 
te eſſe ad beatam vitam; e enim cont" aria 
fant conjequentias.” * | 1% gd M 

Qui voluptatibus A; & been illecebris OA 
eupiditatum lenociniis ſe dede-unt, miſſos faciant hbno- 
res, nec attingant rempublicam; Darin viros n 


Labo) & ſe otio ſuo perfrui.. . 


Of Ingratitude; - on 
80 ee is that which n men ele, 
. ſo that they dare join to;ether to hurt thoſe which: have 
been their beſt friend, and them to WEI are bound 
Bot h by. bloud, nature; and benefits. 


Ngratitude challengeth revenge by cuſtom, — is a 
vice moſt hateful before God and man. 

"Ingratituce for great benefits maketh men to Pia 
Ffouir of recompence, and of tairhful ee s cauſcrh 
them ro become mortal foes. 15 nes 

Impudency is the companion. of char monſter ingra- 
mitude. Stob aus. 

He is unthankful that being pardoned: finnerh 2. 
gain. There 
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There can be no greater injury offered to a free 
mind and a baſhfu}- face, than to be called unthank- 
full; ſich duch reproaches fink ee imo . 
reputation of Honour. - 

Ingratitutle ſpringerh either from corerouſneſs o or 
ſulpect. The phraſt. 

It is a ſhameful and 9 part always to 
crave, and never to give. Marc. 

Princes reward ing nothing, purchaſe nothing; and 
deſert being neglected, 1 will he ente to 
Atemp tna eg. 

Benefits well beſtowed eſtabliſh: 2 Kingdom; bur 
ſervice, unrewarded weakneth it. Archm. 

The nature of man is ambitious, unthankful, ſu⸗ 
fpe&fvl, not knowing rightly how to uſe his friend 85 
or with what regard to recompence Hig all willery 
For their benefits beſtow ed. 

It is better to be born fooliſh, dan to underſtand 
how. o he unthankful. 03/2441 e. 8 

Ingratitude loſeth all things in | himſelf, in ge. 
ting all duties to his friend. 

To do good to an unthankful body is to w corn 
on the ſand. 

- Two contraries give light one to the other; and 
— _ thankfulneſs We.) 'beſt diſcerned one 
the other. k!! 4 ths ti N Nu! 

. "There i is no affection among — ſo: firmly placed,” 
but chrough unthankful dealing it may be changed to 

hatred. Bias. 

here cannot be 4 greater occaſion of hatred, than 

to repay good turns with unthankful dealing 
Am ungrareful Commonwealth, which hath baniſh- 

ed men ot true deſert, find ing its hinderance by theſt 
abſence, too late repenterhs, Lactant ius. 

Nothing waxeth . turn or 

benefit, en ö 


An 
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An unthankſul man is compared to a veſſel bored 
fall of holes. Lucianus. _- 
Old kindneſs fleeperh, and all men are unthaukful. 


Pindarus. 


The ungrateful man through his impudency is dri- 
ven to all villainy and miſchief, and maketh himſelf a 
ſlave. Xenophen. 

Plato called te a Mule, for his ingrarirade, 
AElianus.. 

The unthankful man hath ever been 2ecounted A 
more dangerous buyer than the debtor. Cagnat. 

The ungrateful man is of worſe condition than the 


Serpent, which hath venom to annoy others, but not 


it ſelt. 

It is better never to receive a benefit, than to be 
nchankful for ie. 

Thankfulneſs doth - conſiſt in Truth and Juſtive': 8 
Truth doth acknowledge what is received, and Juſtice 
doth rendet one good turn for another. Sioheur. 

He is unthankful with whom a benefit — 
he is more ungrateful which will forget the ſame; 
but he is moſt ungrate ful that rendreth evil for ce 


good he hath received, Bias. 


He which receiveth a benefit mould not only, re- 
member, bur requite the ſame liberally and ſruitful- 
y; according to the nature of the earth, which ren- 
dreth more fruie than it receiveth feed, Quint. 

The Egyptians of all vices moſt abhorred Ingrati-. 
panes in which (as Tully Bun) all wickedneſs is con- 
1 3 <7 

If we be naturally inelined to do.good to them o 
whom we conceive good hope; how: much mne are; 
we bound to thoſe at whoſe ROE weave already: 


receĩved a good turn? Senf, 
Thou canſt not call a man by a worſe name, than 
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Plutarch interpreteth Pythagora#'s Symbol, of not 
receiving of ſwallows, rhus, thar 4 man Ne r6 
ſhun unthankful people. | | 
Xenophon, among the praiſes which bo” gave unto 
Ageſilaus; repureth it a part of injuſtice, not only 
not to acknowledge a good turn, but alſo if more be 
not rendred than hath been received. 
Whoſoever receiverth-a benefit ſellech his own li- 
berty, as who would ſay. that he made himſelf * 
to render the like. | 
The. laws of Athens, -Perfie a aud Matedonia, con- 
demned the "nthankful perſon to death. 
. Lycurgus eſteemed it a moſt monſtrous ingratirude, | 


not to acknowledge a benefit. 


In ͤ the old lime Liberties and Franchiſes ſor ingra- 
titude were revoked. 


An ungrateful perſon. cannot de of 2 noble mind, 
nor yer juſt. Socras. 
A man eught ro remember kimfelf how often he 


hath received courteſie and pleaſure. 


Every gentle nature quickly pardonerh all in jur ies, 
except ingratitude, which it hardly forgetreth.. _ 

Ingratitude was the cauſe ef ehe n and ow of 
ma. plucht arn5nvd s of 1 ä 

Ne mats liſe is void of ingracitude: $7124 
_-/ThE2life of che ignorant is uochankful, , wavering 
and unſtayed in things preſent; chrough che er 0 
2 to come. Seneca. 

Impudence and ingratitude are companions. 

All humane things grow old and come to the end 
ob theilt time; except ingratitude: for the greater 
ther in fr of mortal men is, the more doch ingra» 
ritadolwpment7 Par. i SHOW 2% Toft! ©; Faso 

We ſhall avo'd this ſhamed vice of ts if : 
we eſteem. the benefit which we receive of another 
greater than it is, ä repute that leſs 
Wang Which we give. 


9 p 
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The unworthier he is that receiveth the benefit, 
the more he is to be commended Ir whom it 
cometh.” - 2, 1 my f 
EN en ingrato meritum ada r "RE 
Inęratus, qui beneficium accepiſſe ſe negat quod acce- 
pit; ingratus, qui id diſſimulat; rurſum ingratus, qut 
non reddit: at omnium ingratiſſimus ef 4 ne 
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| of pride. "S309 4 
"Defin, Pride is an unreaſonable deſire to enjy — 
Eſtates and great Places; it is'a vice of exceſs, and 
contrary to all Modeſty, n? is a part of Tempe- 
rance. 


3 


* that bruiſerh the Olive-tree with hard iron, 
' fretteth our no oil, but water: and he that 
Neicbend 4 proud heart wich perſwaſion, dtamerhont 
only hate and envy. 
It is impoſſible chat to a man of much pride for- 
tune ſhould be long friendly. 

It chanceth oftentimes to proud men, that in their 
greateſt jollity, and when they chink their honour 
ſpun and woven, then rheir eſtate with the web of | 
their life in one moment is ſuddenly broken. 

Ambitious men can never be S . to 
Princes. l 

The deſire of having more is a vice common to 
princes and great Lords, by reaſon of ambition and 
defire to rule, bringing forth in them oftentimes an 


OR cruelty and beaſtly nature. Plut.: 


Pride is the cauſe of the oorruption and rranſyreſon 
of man's nature. - 

Pride cauſeth that work ro beboae W which 
of: it felf is good: ſo that humble ſubmiſſion is better 
_ the proud boaſting of our "_— which cauſerh 
2 proud 
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ving will ſooner prove proud than he. 
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a proud man oftentimes to fall into more deeefable 
vices than he: was in before. Plult. 
It is natural to proud men to delight chemſelves io, 
and to ſer their whole minds upon vain deſires. 
Menthatchave their thoughts high, and their eftates 
low, live always a penſive and diicontented life. 
Pride ſhould of young men be carefully avoided, 
of old men utterly diſdained, and of all men ſuſpe- 
cted and feared. Soc. 


Pride hath two ſteps, the en bloud, and the 

higheſt envy. 3014 

ride eateth gold, 2nd, drinkers blaud, and elim- 
\beth-ſo high by other mens heads chat ſhe breaketh her 
own neck. 

Ir is better to live in low content, chan i in high i in- 
famy; and more precious is want with honeſty than 
.wealrh with diſcredit. 
eee is like a vapour, which aſdemeth 
high, and preſently. vaniſneth away in ſmoak. Flut. 

A proud heart in a beggar is like a great ſite in a 
ſmall cottage, which not only ed the houſe, 
but burneth all that is in. it. 


The ſpring; of pride i is lying, as truth i is of humili- 
Phil. 

"Men chat bear great ſhapes and large ſhadows; and 
Nin not good nor: honeſt minds, are like the * 
traiture of Hertules drawn upen the ſands. - 

The more beauty the more pride, and che more 
5 pride the more 'preciſenefs. | 

Ambition is the ground of all evils. 

Pride is a Serpent which ſlily inlinusteth her fa 
into the minds ot men. 


Exalt one of baſe ſtock to high degree, and no man 


An ambicious body will go far out of che right 


Wwe tdiattain to the Cnr which 1 Heatly Wleteth, 
8. 795 * 7 2 8 844 f 


pride | 


he groweth reſolute in impiery, 


Wits Common - wealth. 
Pride is the mother of Superſtition 
The proud man, ſeeking to repreſs another man, in 


Nead of ſuperiority attaineth indignity. 
The proud man is forſaken of God; being forſaken, 
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and aſter purchaſerk 
@ juſt puniſhmenr for his pre ſuming ſin. Plato. 
A proud man is compared to a ſhip without a Pi- 
lot, toſſed up and down upon the Seas 1 Winds and 
Tempeſt. Aug. = 
The Son of Ageſilaus wrote unto King Philip, who 


much gloried in ſome of his vi cories, that if he mea» 


ſured his ſhadow, he ſnould find it no Sender after 


his victories than it was before. 


King Lewis the eleventh was wont ro fay, when 
Pride was in the Saddle, Miſchief and ſhame was on 


| che Crupper... 


Pride, Envy, and Impat: ence, are the three capital 
enemies of man's conſtancy. Aug. 
Pride is always accompanied. with Folly, Audacity; 
Raſhneſs, and Impudency, and with Solitarineſs; as 
if one would ſay, that the proud man is abandoned 
of all the world, ever attributing ro himſelf that 
which is not, having much more bragging than mat- 
ter of worth. Plato. 

Pride did firſt: ſpring from too much abundance of 
wealth. Antiſt. 
. Chry/ippus, to raiſe an opinion of ktowledge to 
himſelf, would ſet forth thoſe books in his own name, 
(a fault common in our age) which were wholly 
written by other men. 

The proud boaſting man dorh feign chings to be 
which indeed are not, or maketh them _— grea- 
rer than they are. Ar. N 


Pride is che mother of Envy, which if one be once 


able to ſuppreſs, = daughcer will be ſoon ſuppreſ- 
fed. ""P 
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Husbandmen think better of thoſe ears of corn 
which bow down and wax crooked, than thoſe which 
_ ſtraight; becauſe they ſuppoſe to find more 

ſtore of grain in chem than in the other. 

Socrates, — he ſaw that Alcibiades waxed proud, 
becauſe of his great poſſeſſions, ſhewed him the Map 
of all the World, and asked him whether he knew 
which were his Lands i in the Territory of Athens: 
who anſwering, They were not deſcribed rhere : 
How is it then (quoth he) that thou braggeſt of 
that which is no part of the World? 

It is che property of proud men co delight i in their 
own fooliſh inventions. 

He that knoweth himſelf beſt eſtecmerh himſelf 
leaſt. - Plato. | 

The glory of the proud man 1s ſoon rurned to in- 
famy. Saluſt. 

The beſt way to be even with a proud man, is to 
take no notice of him. 

The proud man thinketh no man can be humble; 
Chryſoſt. 

Ant iochus had that admiration of himfelf, that he | 
thought he was able to ſail on the Earth, and go on 
the Seas. 

Pompex could abide no equal, and Ceſar could ſuf- 
fer no ſuperiour. 

It is a hard matter for a rich man nor to be proud. 

If a proud rich man may ſcarcely be endured, who 
can away with a poor man that is proud ? 

The proud man reſembleth the Fiſnerman in Theo- 
critus, who ſatisfied his hunger with dreams of Gold. 

The pride of unquiet and moving ſpirits never 
content themſelves in their vocations. Perdic. 

- Themiſtocles told the Athenians,' that unleſs they 
baniſhed him and Ariſtides, they could never be quiet. 
Perdita tunc urbi nocuerunt ſecula, poſtquam 

Ambitus & luxus & opum metuenda facu'tas 1 
= ranſ- 


n 


own friends. 
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Tranſverſo mentem dubiam torrente tulerunt. 

In rebus proſperis, & ad voluntatem noſtram fluenti- 
bus, ſuperbia magnopere eſt fugienda : nam ut adverſas . 
res, ſic ſecundas, immoderatè ferre, levitatis eſt, Ci- 
cero. 
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| Of Prodigality. 

Defin. Prodigality is the exceſs of Liberality, which com- 
ing to extremity proves moſt vicious, waſting vertues 
faſter than ſubſtance, and ſubſtance faſter than any ver- 
tue can get it. Bo | | e ee, 


Rodigality without care waſteth that which dili- 
gent labour hath purchaſed. 


4 


Prodigality is called the fire of the mind, which 
is fo impatient in heat, that ir ceaſerh not, while any 
matter combuſtible is preſent, to burn neceſſary things 
into duſt and cinders. Pligg. 5 


Where Prodigality and Covetoufneſs are, there 
all kind of vices reign with all licence in that ſoul. 
Prodigality 


® 


ſtirreth up evil wars and ſeditious inju- 


| ries, to the end that her humour may be fed; one. 
WJ 


in all troubled water, that ſhe may have wherewit 
to maintain her prodigal expences. __._  . ....., - 
Exceſs of apparel is an argument of the inconſtancy 
of the ſoul, and rather whetteth the eyes of the behol- 
ders to wicked deſires, than to any honeſt thoughts. 
Era 4. 3 „ 1 18 1 2 pt 
Peck not thy ſelf with curious wrought Tapeſtry 


and fair painted Pictures, but with Temperance and | 


Honeſty. Epic. 
Poverty followeth ſuperfluous expence. 5 
Prodigality maketh youth a tyrant in his own eſtate, 
a deſtroyer, of his own wealth, and a corroſive to lis 
35 


To 
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F To ſpend much without gerting, tolay our all with- a 

; out reckoning, and to give all without te BY 

; are the chieteſt effects of a prodigal mind. 11 
i ke that giveth beyond his power is prodigal; he || * 

| that giveth in meaſure is liberal; he that giverh ba | 

thing at all is a niggard, 9 


1 is a ſpecial ſign of incontinenc). Marc p 
Aurel. 

He that is ſuperſtitious in his diet, ſumptuous in ap- ' 
parel, and lavifly of his tongue, is 4 Cook's hope, A e 
Tailour's thrift, and the Son of repentance. ] 
The end of much. expence is great grief. 
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Straton Sidonius could in no wiſe . abide that any. : 
one ſhould go beyond him in prodigal Expences ; 
whereupon arofe. a great contention betwixt Njcocles . | * 
Cyprius, and him, whilft the one did what he could to | 
exceed the other. Theop. | 


mY ſpends before he thrives, wilt beg before he | 
| | 
- Riches laviſtly fpent brecd grief to our heart, ſor - 
row to our friends, and miſery to our heirs. 

A proud Eye, an open purſe, à light Wife, breed 
miſchief to the firſt, mifery to the ſecond, and horns 

to the third. 

Nene is $ gotten with care, ought t to be kept with 


Moaigeneh is. © eiten, or. too mucti looſing. 
of vertue. Teno. 
An dre is $nown by four things ; by the Com- 
e keepeth, by the Taverns he haunceth, by the 
Rabe he cher iſheth, and the expence he ufeth. 
An exceſs in meats breeds ſurfeit, in drink drun- 
kenneſs, in diſcourſe ignorance: £ ſo in gifts exceſʒ pro- 
ducerh prodigaNy. 
It is better to be hated for having much, than to 
be pitied for ſpending all. Bias. ä 9 
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Prodigality conſiſteth not in the quantity of what 


is given, bur in the habit and faſhion of the giver. 


le is truly prodigal which giverh vera, his abi- 


lity, and where his gifts are needleſs. 


It is net poſſible for a onde mind to be with- 
out envy. Curtius. 


Prodigal laviſhing and palpable ſenſualiry brought 


Pericles, Callias the ſon of Hipponicus, and Nicias, not 


only to neceſſity, but to extreme poverty; and when 
all their money was ſpent} they drinking a poiſoned 


- potion one to another, diet alHrhfee.. 


Prodigality 1 is born a had mes) __ dies a {Beggar! 
Menas. | 

No kind admonition of kriends, nor fear of poverty, 
can make a prodigal man become thrifty. 
Frodigality in youth'is like the ruſt in Iron, which, 
never leaverh, frerting it till ir be wholly-corifamed, ' 


Fire co werk fewel without mamtenance; aud 
prodigalir) foo emptieth 4 weak pur le; without. ir 
Be ſupplied: 72 7 TE fi [Inno 318 2 


The Pögel Winged man beiter obſerveth time; 
nor maketh end of rior, until both himſelf and his 
patrimony beconſumed! - 1 4a (+ 

A prodigal humour is hardly. pur; / becaufe the 
nouriſhments are — ſ wee. 

man to ſpend nal Ad. 40 

wil ATTY e bare be cares not how lie gets 
it ; and ſo 0 ſpends ir, he cares neither on n 
nor in What ſort he conſumes it. 5 


1 (371 


— 4 


0 prod: ga rerum 
Luxuries, nunguam parvo content a paratu, 
TI „a itorum terra pelagoque ciborum 

Itigſu fame s, ty" lante gloria enſæa? 

Olleite d par I ceat producere vitum, 
"Et antun nat ra PF UF 
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5 prog Of 8 i 
Desen Canine 5 ir Real ing away of time, 1 Ras our 


1.418 C 11 bales ſent from Lacedemon ro Corinth in 
ww - Embaſlage, to intreat a peace berween them, 
aud finding the Noblemen playing at Dice, returned 
back again without delivering his Meſſage ; ſaying, 
He would not ſtain the glory of the Spartans. with D. 
WE: great ignominy, 25 0 Joyn! them in ſociety, with, 

Dice: players. | 

| | Players at Dice, by the council of Conſtantimple. 
1 under Fltinian, mere puniſhed with. , excommuniea- 
|| tions, 

118 ' Alphonſus- fon of Ferdinanda King of Spain, ſtreight- 
1 ly commanded that no Knight,ſhould 7 to play 
ae piceor Cards for any 2 or gixe his A i 
1 any ſuch play in his houſe, pain.of 0 r 4 — 
| wages for one whole wat he and a4 Rimfe to be 5 

bdidden another month and an half from entring in into 
the King's Palace. 

It is a very hard matter, to follow, ardinarily 
deceirful practice of cozening skill, or, skilfu jg 
zenage, 45 850 the eren A 0's n 
by the: mark Je proac 8 
ee name dee e 30 ee 
queſtion, han, when, he, known . i Bf bene 

ameſter. 

It is no A + 10 be "licenrious, nor 1h to 


* 


\ 
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range e, in Vain Mbings without any. profit. _— 'A| | 
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Aurelius Alexander, Emperour of Rome, made a Law, 
that if any mar was tound playing at the Dice; he 
ſnould be taken for irancick; or às à fool natural, 
which wanterh wie and diſcrerion: to, govern himſelf.” 
Ihe ſame Emperour likewiſe, after the promulga- 

tion of the forefaidLaw, counted Dice: players n 
ter than Thieves and Extortioners. 

Gaming at Cards and Dice is a certain kind of 
ſmoorh, deceitful: and ſlight theft, whereby 1 
are ſpoiled of all they have. 100 
Who would not chink” him a light man, of final 
credit, char is a Dice: player or a Gameſter? 7! 71274 © 

How much cunninger- a man is in Gaming and 
Dice: playing, ſo much the more is he corrupted in 
life and manners. 

Fuſtinian made à Law, chat n none privately or pub. 
lickly' ſhould'play ar Dice or Cards. 

Old men's Gaming is a privilege for young men. 

The Devil was che firſt indenter of Dice and 62. 
min n r CAE 31h 

Dicing Comedians bring br. Tragical ends. 

Plato ſeeming to commend Table-play, comparerh 
it to the life of man: as an evil chance may be hol- 
pen by cunning play, ſo. may a bad e be made 
better by good education 

Cicero in che 3 put Antonin ro filence, 
byiſaying he was x Dice. 

Dicing neither beak gravity of 1 Ma 1 

| ſtrate, nor the honour of a Gentleman; for that t 
gain is loaded wich diſhoneſt prattices, and the loſs 
with unquiet paſſions. 

As a dead Carcaſs in an open field is 4 prey. * ma! 
ny kinds of Vermine ; ſo a plain-mindedavan i an 
aſſured prey for all forts ot ſhifrers. 1: 0553094 1:59 
In Thrivy he is noreth: of great intamy cthat . is 
found playing for money; and grievous: pains are 

k appointed for puniſhment, if he return to it again. 
| N- The 


Co Sets 


22 Wits Common wealth. 
The Haians were the: firſt inventers of Gaming, 
when their. Country was brought into great neceſſity 


for want of victuals, to — that by playing they 
-oighe-figd, ſome; meanstorefiſt and . hunger the | 


Horace Wb in his time, char Dice-playiog, | 
was forbidden by their LW. 2 
Lewis the Eighth, King of France, made a Lax 
chats all Sports ſhould be baniſhed. his: Realm except Wy 
ting. ord Þ 
'*Gyrus, to puniſn hem ol Sardis is, commanded them 
to paſs away their time in Playing and Banquering; 
thereby to render chemleſs men, and keep them. from 
Rebellion. 1 
Ars aleatoria, dune aliens corcupiſcentif ſua profin- 15 
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1 
dit, patrimonii nullam reuerentiam tenet. . 
{| Eft ars mendaciorum, perjuriorum, furtorum, litium, l- 
injuriarum, thomicidiorimque- mater ʒ eſt vers: maloru . | 
. demonium: invention, que, exciſo. Aſie regno, inter everſe | 
-urbis ame varia ſub ſpecie migravit ad Græcos. 
ME ot Covetouſneſsz. 
| 'Defin. Covetouſneſs is a vice of the ſoul, mbereby aan 
| defireth to have from all parts wi thou reaſon, and 
| unjuſtly with-holdeth that which rightly belongeth unto: 
= . another body r it is alſo a ſparing and niggardlineſs in 
10 | giving, but open handedneſs to receive. what foever | is 
118 brought, without corſcience,'0r am regard whether.it 
Wk. be well or it __ | 


N | 

hes HE property of a covetous man 15, ro ) live like þ 
at ul . beggar all the days of his life, and to be found 
"nn i ich in — the hour of his death. Archim. 
MM Gain with an ill name is great loss. 


-Coverous: men little regard to fnorten their lives, 
Wr may augment their riches. | | 
BET > "2 IN 0 
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tous man. Diog. 
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Treaſures hoarded up by the coyetous are moſt. 
commonly waſted by the prodigal perſon,  *'.._ 
He that covetethi riches is hardly capable of good 


? 


_ inſtruion; © Plot. 


It is a hard matter for a man to bridle his deſire; 
bur he chat addeth riches thereunto is mad. 

Covetouſneſs is a vice of the ſoul, whereby a man 
deſireth co have from all parties without reaſan, and 
unjuſtly with-holderh that which belongeth to ano», 


ther. Axiſt. 


receiving. | 

Covetouſneſs is a blind defire of good. Luc. 

Unto a coverous man the obtaining of that he 
would have, is always the beginning of the deſire of 
layig mage. EET TE 

Covetous men ſcrape together like mighty men 
and ſpend like baſe, mechanical, and e 

Covetous men are compared to Rats and Mice that 
are in ga Mines, which eat che golden Oar, and 
yet * ing can be gotten ſtom them but after theit 

eath. b > 

Gold is called the bare of fin, the ſnare of fouls, and... 
the hook of death; which, being aptly applied, may 
be compared to à fire,” whereof a little is good to 
warm one, but too much will burn one altogether. 

Ir is better to be tlie ſheep than the ſon of a'coves;1 


Covetouſneſs is ſparing in giving, but exceſſive in 


i 


ET aft Ky 3.37 1 34.4 10 £361. *SOISYOD: A 

Pert inax ay. advanced to the degree of Empe. 

rour, did not forget his niggardlinels, bur parted. 

Eettice and Artichoakes into two, that the one halt 

. 5 be for his Dinner, and che ocher for his Supy | 

Dionyſus the elder, being advertiſed of one that had 
hidden great ſtore of money, commanded him upon 
pain of death to bring ir ro him: which he did, al- 
| Na though 


— 
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though not all, but with the remainder dwelt in an- 


When Dionyſius heard thereof, he ſent him that which 
he took from him, ſaying, Now thou knoweſt how 
to ule riches, take that I had from thee. 

The Chariot of Covetouſneſs is carried upon four . 
wheels of Vices; Churliſnneſs, Faint. courage, Con- 
tempt of God, and F orgetfulneſs of death: drawn A 
two Horſes, called Greedy to catch, and hold faft : 


Whip called Loath to forgo. 

A covetous man is * to no man, and worſt 
friend to himſelt. 

A covetous man wanteth as well that which he 
hath, as that which he hath not. 

He chat covereth much wanteth much. 

There is a greater ſorrow in loſing, xichcs, chan 
pleaſure in getting them, Pub. 


do proceed, as from a fountain of miſ-hax, the ruine 
of Common- weals, the ſubverſion of Eſtates, the 
wreck of Societies, the ſta in of Conſeience, the breach 


bery, Slaughter, Treaſons, and a million of ocher 
miſchievous enormities, Axel. 
All vices have heir traſt, fave. only covctouſ- 
neſs. 

4 The gain of gold maketh many a. wan to loſe his 
oul. 
A coyetous man paſſeth great travails in | gathering 
riches, more danger in keeping them, much law in 
defending them, and Steat tormenc 4 in FFparyag i * 
them. 
Covetouſneſs is the motller of poverty. 


reth for his children. . 


Th * 


other place, and beſtowed it upon an Inheritance. 


the Carter that driveth it is Deſire to have, having a 


Coverouſneſs is the root of all 9. from whence | 


of Amity, the confuſion of the Mind, Injuſtice, Bri - 


The excuſe of the coverous man is, that he ke 7 
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The covetous-minded man in ſecking after riches, 
purchaſeth carefulneſs for himſelt, envy from his 
neighbours, à prey for thieves, peril for his perſon, 
damnation for his ſoul, curſes for his children, 'and 
law for his heirs | | 

A covetous rich man, in making his Teſtament, 

| hath more trouble to pleaſe all, than himſelf took 
pleaſure to get and poſſeſs all. APES wr 
A covetous man's purſe is never full. | 
We fear all things like mortal men, but we defire 
all things as it we were immortal. Sen. 
Coverouſneſs in an old man is moſt monſtrous: for 
what can be more fooliſh, than to provide more mo- 
ney and victuals when he is at his journey's end? 
Coverouſneſs is a diſeaſe which ſpreadeth through 
all the veins, is rooted in the bowels, and being inve- 
terate cannot be moved. Tully. ö 
To fly from Covetouſneſs, is to gain a Kingdom. 
Gold guides the Globe of the Earth, and Covetouſ- 
neſs runs round about the World. 
Moſt covetous is he which is careful to get, deſi. 
rous to keep, and unwilling to forgo. 
By liberality men's vices are covered, by covetouſ- 
nefs laid open to the world. Aug. 
A coverous man's eye is never fatisfied, nor his 
deſire of gain at any time ſutficed. | | 
The Glutton's mind is of his belly, the Lecher's of 
his luſt, and rhe coverous man's of his gold. Ber. 
The coverous man is always poor. Aurel. 


Ardua ret h ec eſt, opibus non tradere morec, 

Et cum tot Crœſos viceris, eſſe Numam. 

Uſque adeò ſolus ferrum mortemque timere 
Axri neſcit amer : pereunt d ſcrimine 24/10 
Amiſſes leges, ſed pars viliſſima rerum, | 
Certamen mov'ſtis, opes— 


ver ſatisfied. 


himſelf. 


ther of Evils. 


Unciary Uſury. 


of Laws concerning Uſury. 


World! As Peaces. 
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of fury,» | 

Defin.. Uſury of the Hebrews if called Biting adit an 
unlawful gain got by an unlawful mean. Ir is that 

crue ty which doth not only gnaw the Debtor to the 

bones, but alſo ſucketh out all the-bloud and marrom 

from him, ingendring money of money, contrary to na- 

ture, and to the intent Fer which money was firſt made. 


Thke/intentiof Uſury bedadjorhe ori ge. | 
; Vitury is the nurſe of ware Idleneſs the mo- 


1 


Sury ts compared to Fire, which is an ative and 

unſatiable Element, for it burneth and con ſu- 
mech all the wood chat is laid upon it: 
tae more he Hachz pw more he NN he is ne- 


ſo the Ufurer, 


An Uſurer is a « ichidp and amopt Citizen, char 
both ſtealeth rom his 3 and defraudeth 


Amaſis King of Apr made 1 Law, chat the Pretor 
ſhould call every one to account how they lived; and 
H by Uſury, they thould be puniſhed as Nalefactours. 
There was a Law amongęſt the ancient Grecians and 
Romans, which forbad all Uſury ſurmounting one 
peny in the hundred by! rhe year, 8 they called it 


This Law was ſince that brought to a half. peny a 
year among the Romans; and not long aſter Uſury 
was clean taken away by the Law Genuntia, beaaule 
of uſual ſeditions which roſe through che conte pt 


Uſury makes the Nobleman ſell his Land, rhe 
Lawyer his nian, the ere his Galen, che 
Souldier his Sword, the Merchant his Wares, ane the 
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Money engendreth Money, contrary to nature. 
Uſury is an ancient miſchief, and cauſe of much 


civil diſcord. 


A litrle lewdly. come. by is the, loſs of a great den 


| well otten. 


Ufury is ike a Whirlpool, that ſwalloweth whar- 
ſoever ir carcheth. Crates, © 

He that with his Gold begets Gold, becomes a ſlave 
to his Gold. 

Inordinate Aelire of wealth is the ſpring of Uſury; 
and Ufury ſubverterh credit, good name, and all o- 

ler vertues. 1 N 

Ace de ecketh out Clury. and Uſury nou- 
riſherh ovetouſneſs. „ 

An, Uſurer can learn no truth, becauſe he loatheth 
the truth. 

II ſury taketh away the title of Gentry, becauſe ic 
delighteth in ignobiſity. 

Uſury oftentimes deceives the belly, and altogether 
lives careleſs of the ſoul's ſafery. 

As the greedy Ravens ſeek. aſter carrion for their 
food; ſo doth the coverous Uſurer hunt after Coin. 
ro fill his Coffer. Philo. 

No kind of people in the world are fo notorious 
livers, nor uſe ſo much to falſiſie their faich in all 


pra Yices, as Uſurers. 


Appian, in his. rſt Book of Civil . Cars, writeth, 
358 by the ancient Law ar Rue, 'Ufury Vi 45 forbig- 


den upon very great pain. 


As he which is ſtung.wich an Aſp dieth ſleepinę, 
ſo ſweecly doth he confame himſelf which hatlt bor- 
rowed upon Ufury, | 

An. Viure er is more dan: crous, rhan a Thi ef. Cato. 

fury is Walt hated of choſe whom, ſhe doth mpſt 

\eaſur Wo 
R . Uſury maketh thoſe chat! are free· born, bondflaves. 
Publins: 

N. 4. Uſury 
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en is the manifeſt ſign of extreme impudency. 
Ch: yl. g 5 | FOE 
73 be an Uſurer is ro be a man- ſlayer. Cato. 
ww. Viurers were not ſuffered to enter the Temple of 
| Foaring and well-ordering Expen ge. 
The Egyptians and Athenians, ſeeing the errour of 
coverovs Uſury to take footing in their Provinces, by 
approved judgment concluded, that by no Inſtru- 
ment, Plea, Execution, or other means in Law, a 
body might be detained, the original being for cor- 
rupt gain. . 3 7 ty | 
In Thebes it was by ſtreight order forbidden that 
any man ſhould be put in office, which in ten years 
before the election had practiſed any unlawful chat- 
G 5 2 g g 
Vic is the daughter of Avarice and Ambition. 
The more wealth that an Uſurer winneth by his 
extortion, the moredoth che fin of covetouſneſs daily 
corrupt his conſcience, 3 1 Ig 
The ill-gotren gain, chat cometh by Uſury , brings 
with it contempt, many curſes, and infamy. . 
He that liveth by the loſs of che poor, meriteth the 
plague of God for his puniſh:;nenc, 


Ll 


2 Turipa lucra 
Fenoris, g velox inopes ufura trucidat. | 
Non ſunt facienda mala, ut indè eveniant bona. 
Uſura & fanus una cum infidelitate & bello ex homi- 
num cupiditate manarunt. FFP 
1 


Rong 


Of Deceit. | 
Defin. Deceit or Craft is the exceſs of prudence : it is 
that which leadeth a man through wilful ignorance, to 
oppoſe-bimſelf againſt that which he knoweth to be du- 
tiful and honeſt, cauſing him, under the counterfeit 
name of prudence, to ſeek to deceive thoſe that will 

b:lieve him. This vice is th? chiefeſt cauſe of ambi- 
” e BOW 
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tion and covetouſneſs, which moſt men ſerve in theſe 
days : bet above all thngs it is an enemy to juſtice, 
and ſeeketh by al means to overthrom the true Teer 
thereof. 


Raft moſt commonly is repayed with craft; and 
_J he that thinkerh to deceive another 18 fome- 


times deceived, himſelf. 

The craftier and ſubriler a man is, the more he is 
to be ſuſpected and hated; as one that hath loſt all 
credit or good neſs, © Cic. 

All knowledge deviating from Juſtice, ought ra- 
ther to be called craft than ſcience. 

It is more wiſdom ſometimes to diſſemble Want 
than to revenge them. 

The difference between craft and wilyneſs i is, the 
one is in dextericy wit natural, the other is gotten 
by experience. 

A man's look is the gate of his mind, declaring 
outwardly the inward deccit which the heart contain- 
eth. Livius. 

He that never truſteth, is never deceived. 

Our negligence makerh ſubtil ſhift preſume, where 
diligence prevents falſe deceit. / 


The Serpent hidden in the graſs ſtingerh the foot _ 
and a deceitful man under che thew of honeſty oft- 


times dezeiveth the fimple. 


There is nothing that ſooner deceiverh the mind 


than vain hope; for whilſt our thoughts fecd on it, 


we ſuddenly and aſſuredly lofe it. 


rhe man moſt deceittul is moſt ſuſpectful. 


It many times falls out, that whar the Wa craf wy 


thinketh, the looks deceitfully betray. Les. 
The deceitful are like rhe Cameleon; apt to all 


objects, capable of all colours; they cloak Hate with 
Relinelß, Ambition with ood Government, Flat wich | 
| 5 Wich 
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with Flcquence : bur whatſoever they prerepd is dif. 
koneſty. 

Þectirs are traps to catch the fooliſh in. 

When there is a ſhew of ſome likelihood of truch | 
in a lye, then are we ſooneſt deceived by ſubtlety. | 
Lighr heads and ſharp wits are moſt apt to decewe 
others by falſe tales. | Oi 5 
It is a point of d iſhoneſtly in m e make a ſhew + 
of one thing, and do another; F 

The Lawyers call that Co nn," then, ro deceive 
another, a man maketh ſeniblarice Bt one rhing, and 
yer norwirhſtanding doth the clean contrary. 

Frederick the Emperour defired, thar his Counſel- 
Jours would at the entring in of his Court lay aſide 
all deceit and diſſembling. 

Speech | is but a ſhade of deeds, and there ought 
to be fuchan unity, that there be found no difference 
at all: fer ic js a great deceit to ſpeak otherwiſe with | 
anr tongue than we mean with our heart. Pc. 

The Emperour Pertinax was fir-named Chreſtologus, 
chat is to ſay, well-ſpeaking, but ill-doing. 

. Forrune's gifts are mere deceits. Sen. 
Wonder not that thou art deceived by a wicked 
man; rather. wonder that thou art not deceived. De- 
rofthenes. page Den . 
t is no deceit to deceive the UTTAR 3 
bFalſhood hath more wit to deviſe the truth. en. 
nis. 

ge is not worthy to find the. truth that. acc 
fee eth her. _ 
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the truth. Hier. eh eb ths x Hop! * 
Deceit is a ngerous enemy. to It rh, de 
Alexander Kick. 10. Ant pater, thag eh de Aid 
wear à white gießt, but it was kigeck wich purple. 
The deceitful man's "ſpeeches. may be likned 4 the 
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Apothecaries painted pots, which carry the inſcripti- 


on of excellent drugs, but within them chere is e 


ther nought available, or elſe ſome poiſon contained. 


Hier. 


Alexander being counſelled by Parmenio, to ſeek 
the. ſubverſion of his enemies by craft and ſubtlery,. 
anſwer'd, thar his eſtate would nor ſuffer him ſo to 
do; bur iſ he were Parmenio, he would do ir. 

All deceits are proper to a baſe and bad mind, but 
to be deteſted of an honeſt man. 

The anſwers of the Oracles were always doubt ful 
and full of deceit. 

He is worthy to be abhorred which beateth his 
brains to work wickedneſs, and ſeeketh by ſubtlety 
to bring other men to miſer 

A deceitful man chuſeth hyp and aiim 


tion fox his COMpagigps. - 5 jars) . Str 


Sie aviths fallax indulget eib, hamus 
Callida fic flulfas 2555 eſca feras. 
- Grape ana] omng 4 od ſub aſpe. Tu latet. 


ee. — dot 14 


ing. 1 
Defi "Ling 7s. 4 falſe ii 1115 ing. of ak with a mit 
to deceive; 4 ff OP, of t e ſoul, which cannot be cured- | 
455 by ſhame ys rfaſon : It is 17 ry and wicked © 
evil, that filthjly-prof.ineth and. defiteth the tongue of Ml 
9 which of. 15 ot herwiſe conſecrated, e ven to the 
truth, and to the utterance of his praiſe. 


Ale heed of a. Lian for it is time loſt ro be led 
by him: and of a Flatterer, for iris mere deceit 
to Feu him. 4 


| Lying is a member of injuſtice, turning topley 1 tur- 
vey al 


umane ſociety, and the amity: due unto gur 
— Aug. 


4 


N 
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As certain it is to find no goodneſs in him that 
uſeth to lye, as it is ſure to tind no evil in him, chat 
telleth truth. 

The Liar is double of heart and ipods; "For he 
ſpeaketh one thing, and doth another. | 

From truth depraved do ariſe an infinite number 
of Ablſurd:cics, Hereſies, Schiſms, and Contentions. 
Sr 

The Thief is better than a man accuſtomed to lye. 

In Ain a lye hath been always extremely bated, 
and ſhunned as it were a plague : and Baftards could 
never obtain the price of any Occupation whatſoever, 
nur take degree in Art or Science, Fen, 

Thou canſt not better reward a Liar, than in nee 
believing what he ſpeaketh. Ariſt. 

Within thy ſelf behold well thy ſelf; and ro know 
what thou art, give no credit to other Re” 
Pope Atexander the fixth never did What he Kid. 

and his ſon Borgia never ſaid what he meant to do; 


to deceive and falſifie their faith. GVic. 

It is the property of a Liar to put on the counte- 
nance of an honeſt man, that ſo- y his outward ha- 
bir he may the, more ſubrilly- dee e. Blas. . - 

Lying 1s contrary to nature, Aided by reaſon, and 
ſervant or hand- maid to tru tun. 

As the worms do breed moſt* gladly in ſoft and 
ſweet Woods: ſo the moft gentle and noble W its in- 
clined to honour are foonef deceived by Liars, and 
Flatterers. : | 

Through a Lye Foſeph was caſt into Priſon, and 
Saint chro one ſent into Baniſnment. 

All kit 
all goodneſs doth proceed from truth. Chito. 

be "#2 e made a Law, that every Liar ſnouid 
put to . 

The ahime of à Liar is ever with him. | 

& ere 


— 


pleaſing themſelves in counterfeiting and diffembli; g, 
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of wickedneſs proceedeth from Lying, as 
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A Lye is not capable of pardon. Xen. 

Liars only gain this, that albeit they ſpeak the 
truth, yet ſhall. chen never be believed. _ 

The gcythians and Garamantes followed the ſame 
Law, and condemned them to death that prognoſti- 
cated any falſe thing ro come. 

The Perſians and Indians deprived him of all ho- 


nour and farther ſpeech that lyed. 


Cyrus toid dhe Ring of 4rmenia, that a Lye deſerved 
no pardon, .: 5. 

The Parthi. «ns for Vin ing became >dious to all the 
world. 

"There is no difference between a Liar and a For- 
ſwearer: for whomloever ( faith Cicero) I can get to 
tell 2 Lye, IHA eafily 1 intreat to forſwear himlelt. 

An honeſt man will not lye, although ir be for ws 
mol It. 
Lying or. falchbod in dodrine i is moſf pernicious. 

"He char dares make a Lye to his Father, ſeeking, 
means, to deceive him, ſuch an one much more da- 
reth to be bold to do the like to atiother body. 

Liars are the cauſe of all the ſins and crimes in che 
world: Epicte tus. 

A Liar ougt-t to have a good memory, left he be 
quickly found talfe in his tale, 4 | 
It is a double Lye for a man to belye himſelf. $05. 

A Lye is the more hateful, becauſe it hath a ſimili- 
aid of truth. Quint. 

All Idolatry, Hypocrifie, Superſtition, falſe W eights, 
falſe Mcaſures, and all, Cozenages, are called Lying; 
to the end that by to de formed a name we ſhould the 
rather efchew them. 

Alexander would conſent; to nothing but wide! and 
Phi jp his father to all kind of talſhood. 

Oid men and Travellers lye by authority. 

It is wickedneſs ro conceal the fault of that which 
a man ſelleth. Tablai. 


Lying 
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Lying in a Prince is moſt odious. Hier. 
St qur 0b emolumentum ſuum cypidigs aliquid dicere 


videntar, iis credere non convenit, Falſum maledigum 
eff malum mendac lum. . 


of benen 
Defin. Drunkenneſt is that vice which ſtirreth up 10, 
grief, anger, and extremity, of love, and extinzuiſhsth: 
the memory, opinion and Ander ſtandinę, we man 


twice a, child : 4 and all exceſs of drink is drun LA 


* 5 


wives to drink any wine. 


The crafty wreſtler (Wine) Weh the wit, 
weakeneth che feet, 


and overcometh the viral kun 

Ariſt. | 
Wine burns up beau and haſtens age. 

EXCER is the work oft fi in, and druokeuneſs the et. 
fe& of riot. Solon, © 

"Thoſe things which are Kid iu nga ſober man's heart, 
are oft · times revealed by the tongue of a drunkard. 

Drunkenneſs is à bewitching vice, a pleaſant poi- 
ſon, and a ſweer ſin. Aug. _ 

Prunkenneſs maketh man a beaſt, A: ſtrong man 
weak, and a wiſe man a fool. Ofigen, ; 7 

Plato bade drunken. and Angry, men to behold 
themſelves in à glaſs. 

The Scythians and the Thracians contended, who 
ſhout! drink moſt, 

on the Ring of I!tyrium tell into a ſickneſs of the 
fides called che Pleuriſie, by reaſon: of his exceſſive 
drinking, and ar laſt died. ech 585 3 

'$6briety'is the ſitength o the ſoul. By,. 

Where drunkenneſs is, miſtreſs, there ſecrecy bear- 
eth no maſtery. 

Wine and women cauſe men to dote, and many 


. times put men. of underſtanding to reproof, | 


Cleo, 


* 
nnn. . “ ** JI mo 
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Cleo, a woman, was ſo praiſed in drinking, that 
ſne durſt challenge all men or women wharſoever, to 
try maſteries who could drink moſt, and overcome 
the ,. | 

The Vine bringeth forth three grapes; the firſt of 
Pleaſure, the ſecond of Drunkennefs, the third of 
Sorrow. 

Philip King of Macedon, making war upon the Per- 
ſians, underſtood that they were à people which a- 
bounded in all manner of delicate wines, and other 
waſtful expences; whereupon he preſently retired 
his army, aying, it was needleſs to make war upon- 
them who would ſhortly overthrow themſelves. 

Nothing makerh Drunkenneſs to be more abhor. 
red than the filthy and beaſtly behaviour of thoſe 
men whoſe ſtomachs are overcharged with exceſs. 

Steel is the glafs of beauty, Wine the glaſs of che 
mind, Eurip. 

Intemperance is à root proper to every diſeaſe.” 
Pato. | 

Sickneſs is the chaſtiſemenc of Intemperance. Se- 
necds 

A drunken man, like an old min, is twice a child. 
Plato. bh 
Drunkennefs is nothing elſe bat a yotaca mad- 
neſs; | 
The Glutton and the Drunkard ſhall be poor. 0 

Wine hath drowned more men than the ſea, Pab. 

The firſt evil in Drunkenneſs is danger to Chaſtity. 
Anb. : 

The Lecedemonians would often ſhew their Chil- 
dren ſuch as were drunk, 0 rhe end they ſhould learn e 
to loath that vice. 

Romulus made 4 Law. une if a woman was Jun 
overcome with drink, "th ſhould die for her once; 
ſuppoſing that this vice was the foundation or begin- 
ning of. diſhoneſty and. whoredom. 

Calliſthenes 


or ſtrong 
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Calliſthenes being urged. by one to drink as others 


did at Alexander s feaſt, anſwered, that he would not: 
for, ſaith he, who ſo drinketh to 4 exander, hath need 
of Æſculapius; meaning a Phyſician. 

The Leopard, as many write, cannot be ſo ſoon 


taken by any thing as by Wine; for being drunk, he 


falleth into the tolls. 
Drunkenneſs is attended wich many evils; as fil- 
thy talk, foraicarion, wrath, murther, {wearing, cur- 


ſing, and ſuch like. 


There are two kinds of Drunkenneſs : one kind a- 
bove the moon is a celeſtial drunkenneſs, ſtirred up 
by drinking ot heavenly drink, which maketh us only 
to conſider things Divine: The reward of vertue is 
perpetual drunkenneſt. Aſaſæus. | 

Another kind of Drunkenneſs is under the moon, 
that is, to be drunk with an exceſs of drinking: which 
vice ought of all men carefully to be avoided. 

Wine is the blood of the earth, and the ſname of 


4 


* 


ſuch as abuſe it. | | 

Wine enflameth the liver, rotteth the lungs, dul- 

leth the memory, and breedeth all ſickneſſes. 

The Na cauen abſtained fromdrinking of any Wine 
rink, 

Nuid non ebrietas deſignat ? operta recludit ; 

Spes jubet eſſe ratas; in prælia trudit inermem : 

Sollicitis animis onus eximit, ac docet artes. 
Frxcundi calices quem non fecere deſertum ? 

Contratta quem non in paupertate ſolutuin 2 


of Gluntony. 


Y *x 


Defin. ,Gluttony or Surfeiting is the ſworn. enemy to Ten- 
perance, daughter to exceſs and immoderate appetite < 
He jg healthis bane and bumility's blemiſb, life s enemy, 
and the ſoul s everlaſting tormeht, except there follow 

à true reſipiſcence, and mercy wipe out the remembrance 


Suffice 


of fo great a guilt. 
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Uffice nature, but ſurfeir not; ſupply the body's 
nced, but offend not. 1 a 

Moderate diet is the wiſe man's cognizance, but 
ſurfeicing Epicuriſm is a fool's chiefeſt glory. 
To live well and frugally, is to live temperately, 
and ſhun fur feiting: for there is great difference be- 
tween living well, and living ſumptuouſly; becauſe 
the one proceeds of Temperance, Frugality, Diſci- 
pline, and Moderation of the ſoul, contented with 
her own riches; and the other of Intemperance, Luſt, 
and contempr of all Order and Med iocrity: but in the 


end one is followed with ſhame, the other with eter- 


nal praiſe and commendation. Plato. 
It is not the uſe of meat, but the inordinate deſire 


thereof ought to be blamed, Aug. 


Continency in meat and drink is the beginning and 
foundation of skill. Socrat. | 

We cannor uſe our fpirits well when our ſtomachs 
are ſtuffed with meat: neither muſt we gratifie the 
body and entrals only, but the honeſt joy of the mind. 
Cicero. | , | 

The Hebrews uſed to eat but once a day, which was 
ar Dinner; and the Grecians in like manner had 
bur one meal, and that was at Supper. 

Sobriety retaigeth that in a wiſe man's thoughts, 


which a fol without diſcrerion hath in his mouth. 


The belly is an unthankful beaſt, never requiring 


the pleaſure done, bur craving continually more than 


it needeth. Crates. | | 

When we eat we muſt remember we have two 
gueſis to entertain, the Body and the Soul: whatſo- 
ever the Body hath departs away quickly, but what 
the Soul receiveth abiderh tor ever. | 


The wicked man liveth to eat and drink, but the 
good man eateth and drinketh w live. Plut. 
A rich man may dine when he liſt, but a poor man 
when he can get meat. Diog. The 
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The belly is the commanding part of the body. 

It is a great fault for a man to be ignorant of the 
meaſure of his own ftomach. Sener. 
4s meat and drink is food to preſerve the body: fo: 
is God's Word the nouriſnment for the Soul. Greg. 

A vertuous Soul hath better taſt of godly d iſcour- 
ſes, than the Body hath of well reliſhed meat. 

The firſt draught that a nian drinketh ought to be 
for thirſt, the ſecond tor nouriſhmenr, the third is for 
pleaſure, and the fourth for madneſs. Anac har ſis. | 
Then is che mind moſt apt tò comprehend all good 
res ſon, when the operations of the brain are not hin- 
50 e Which excets of feeding diftempers- 

withal, x | 

King cyrus being asked by Artabanus Cas he mar- 
ched one day in War ) what he would have bought 
him for his Supper z Bread, (quoth he) for I hope 
we ſhall find ſome Fountaih ro furniſh us with drink. 


_ Wiſdom, is hindred through Wine, and under- 
flanding darkned. Alp. 
- TOs can be more abje& and hurtful, than to 


ve to che pleaſure of the mouth and belly. 


live as a 
Sal uſt. 5 1625 by 
Diſeaſes gather together within our bodies, which 
proceed no leſs of being roo full than being roo emp- 
ty ; and oftentimes a man hath more trouble to. di- 
gelt meat than to get meat. 4 
Ho hard a matter is it ro preach abſtinence'ts the 
belly, which hath no ears, and which will take no 
deal, however the caſe ſtanderh? © 
By Glutrony more die than periſh by the Sword. 
*Glurtony ftirreth up luſt, anger, and love in ex. 
rremiry, cxcinguilbing ppderſtinding, opinion and 
memory. Plat” > Rn | 


9 


F Tarte facxeth che body, maketh che mind dul! 
and unapt; niy, which is worſe, underminerh K. * 
= | „ ͥͤ 8 Wine 
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Wine hath as much force as fire: fo ſoon as it o- 

vertaketh one, it diſpatcheth him; it diſcloſeth the 
ſecrets of the Soul, and rroublerh the whole mind. 

Homer proving. thar the Gods die nor; becauſe 

they eat not, alludeth, that eating and drinking do 


not only maintain life, bur are likewiſe the cauſe of 


death. 

We are fick of thoſe thing wherewith we live: 
for there is no proper and peculiar ſeed of diſeaſes, 
bur the corruprions of thoſe things within us which 
we eat, and the faults and errours we commit againſt 
them. . 

Socrates inviting certain of his friends to a Feaſt, 


was reproved for his ſlender proviſion : wheteunto he 


anſwered, if they be vertuous, there is enough; but 
if they be not, there is too much. 

They which are addigect to belly- ſervice, not ca- 
ring for the food of the mind, may well be compa- 
red to Fools, that depend more upon Opinion * 
Reaſon. 

Ic is an old proverb, much meat, much malady. 

Intemperance is a root proper to every diſeaſe. 

He that roo much pampereth himſelf is a. grie vous 


| enemy to his own body. 


Veſſels being more fully frought than they are able 
to carry do fink; fo fareth it with ſuch as eat and 
drink too much. 


By ſurfeit many periſh; but he that dieteth himſelf | 


prolongerh his lite. 

Exceſs came from Aſia to Rome : Ambition came 
from Rome to all the world. 

Glutrony cauſerh inaumcrable maladies, and ſhor- 


tens man's life. Horace. 


Sur feiting is the readieſt means to procure ſi fick- 


neſs; and fickneſs is the chaſtiſement of 1 e , 


diet. 


Gorgias 
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Geo'gias being demanded how he atrained to the 
number of an hundred and eight years, anſwered, By 
never having eaten or drunken any thing through 
pleaſure. 


omne nocet nimium, med ocriter omne gerendum. 
Tantum cibi & fotionis adhihendum eſt, ut reficiantur 
vires, non opprimantur. Cicero. 


Of Concupiſcence, _.. ; 

Defin. Concupiſcence or Luſt is a deſire again? reaſon, 

a furious and unbridled appetite, which. KFilleth all 

oo motions in man s mind, and leaveth no place for 
vertue. 


| Fin is a pleaſure bought with pain, a delight 
hatchr with diſquiet, a content paſſed with fear, 
and a fin finiſhed with ſorrow, Demonax. . 

Luſt by continuance groweth into impudency. 

Shame and Infamy wait continually at the heels of 
unbridled Luſt. | EY | | 7 

. Luſt is an enemy to the purſe, a foe to the perſon, 
a canker to the mind, a corrofive to rhe con{cience, 
4 weakner of the wit, a beſotter of the ſenſes, and, 
finally, a mortal bane to all the body; ſo that thou 
ſhalr find pleaſure is the path-way to perdition, and 
luſting love the Joad-ftone to ruth and ruine. Pliny. * 

Luſt in age is loathſome, in youth exceſs ; howlo- 
ever it is tlie fruit of idleneſs. 

Luſt inforceth us to covet beyond our power, to act 
beyond our nature, and to die before our time. 

Senſual Vice hach theſe three companions: the firſt 
Blindneſs of underſtanding, the ſecond hardneſs of 
Heart, the third Want of grace. 

Draco wrote ſuch laws againſt Incontinency, that 
he is ſaid not to have writ them with ink, but rather 
to have ſigned them with blood. | 3 


nt ur 
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The chanels, which rivers long time have main- 
tained, are hardly reſtrained from their courſe; and 
luſt wherein we have been long plunged is hardly 
purged. 

Such things as maintain us in evil, or change our 
goodneſs ro wickedneſs, are either nouriſhed or be- 
gun by Luſt, 

Pleafure is the end of ſuperfluity. Plato. 

Adultery is called the injury of nature. 6 

Concupiſcence is inſeparably accompanied wich the 


troubling of all order, with impudency, unſeemlineſs, 


ſloth and diſſoluteneſs. Plato. : 
Our tongues moſt willingly talk of thoſe things 
which our hearts moſt defire.. i 
Chaſtity is a puniſhment to the i incontinent, and la- 
bour to the flothful.: Sen. 
Adultery deſireth no procreation, but pleafare. 


Anſelm. 


Luft maketh a man to have neither care of his own 


good name, nor conſideration of the thame which his - 


poſterity ſhall poſſeſs by his evil living. 

This monſtrous ſin altereth, marreth, and drleth 
the body, weakning all the joynts and members, 
making the face bubbled and yellow, fhortning life, 
cy EI memory, e and the OP 

eart | 

Adultery. is unlawinl Matrimony; * e, 268” 

Adultery is hated even among an 2 N | 

Luſt is a ſtrong tower of m:1{chief, and hath in ir 
many defenders ;-a5; needineſs, anger, paleneſs, dif- 
cord, love, and longing. Diog. | 

Concupiſcence doth 1 injure, e and defile the 

holineſs of the ſoul. =: 

The Corinthians- for their e 22 been 
evil-ſpoken of; for they were ſo unchaſt, that they 


proſtrated their own daughters to enrich themſelves. 
Hence came the Proverb, It is not fit for every man 
to 
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* g to Corinth: for they paid well for their F. 
ure. : 
The Baby laniens; T, yrehenians, and Meſſalians, were 
greatly ſpotted with this vice, abuſing their bodies 
in ſuch monſtrous ſort, that they were rer to 
__ rather like beaſts than Men. 
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eu 


— 5 — 


Meretrix non 4 ſimilit mari : your dat, dar: 
nunquam abundat. 

Hoc unum in ore perpetuo batent meretrices, Da Win, 

atque Affer mibi. | | 


' of Sloth. Nur 
Defin, Sloth i is 4 fea to endure labour, a deff ſting from | 
the neceſſary actions both of body and mind: it ic the 
ſink which receiveth all the:filthy chanels of vice, 
und with that poiſonous air W and Jpoilerh the 
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| A n being ile hath belt apt i co al onelein- J 
neſs-; and when the mind is void of exerciſe, | 
the man is:void of honeſty. + Gina 

Sloth riſeth ſometimes of too much abundance. 

Proſperity engendreth floch. Die i At 

Sloth turneth che edge of wit, bur ſtudy Nargenech 1 
the memory. [1 

That which is maſt noble by nature is made moſt 
vile by negligence. :Arift; 

Idleneſs is the only nurſe and nouriſher of ſebſual 
appetites, and the fole maintainer of pager ales 4 
Eons, 

Travel is a work that euch aſter death, NO 

Be doing always fomewhar, tha the Devil e ; 
thee not idle. NMieromnmn. in 

Þ — is the ſepulchre of #living man. 

h is the Devils cuſhion or pillow. Origen. 

Idleneſs reacheth much wickedneſs, Eur. 


— in 2 A — — —— 


They 
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They that do nothing learn to do ill. Cic. 


. Idleneſs infecteth the mind with many miſchieſs. 
1 Idleneſs is againſt nature. Cicero. 
gs The ſlothful man ſleeperh in his own want. c. 
| cero. 
— Ic is hard for him that will not labour to excel in 
any Art. 
"hi [dleneſs is the enemy of vertue, and the very train 
7-1 of all b lech eig 4 
Sloth loſeth time, dulleth the underſtandit „nou- 
Ii, riſheth En humours, „ the brain, aber. 
and diſpleaſech God. ai oft 
Sloth is the mother of poverty. Sen. 
„„ | _ The ſluggard being neſtled in ignorance, ſooneſt 
the falleth i into Atheiſm, 
wy The mag that paſſerh his life Nlorhfully: without 
the profjt, ou — — loſe. it without pit. 
. Idleneſs maketh of men women, of women beaſls,. 
15 of beaſts monſters. Hamer. 
3 ar begetteth ſtudy, and ſloth increaſerh ſloth. 
wy | Pythagoras gave his diſciples this precept, Take 
good heed that thou fir not upon a Buſnel: meaning, 
rr that idleneſs ought beg pecially to be eſchewed. cn 
een Luſt is quenched by Jabour, and kingled through... 
ear idleneſs. | 
oft Fo The idle heart is more with/ no n Cur- 
4 3 rich v man, if he wan idle, will be quigkly 
”w | _Idlenefsis ſecurity, and labour i is care. 15 
0 In doing nothing men learn to do ill. Colu- 
ind mella. 


That kind of contemplation, tending to . 
neſs, is but a glorious title to idleneſs. S.. S. 
zloth is a fear o labour to enſue. 
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It is not for a man of authorir ro ee 4 0 
night.” Hom. pl Ms =p 115 

In idleneſs beware ot lenely, BAS 2f 215112) 

Sloth is the Step mother. of Wiſdom wit Science, 
Anacharſis, 

Men are born to good works; whereof our ſoul 
may ſerve for a ſufficient and invincible proof, ſee. 
ing it is never ſtill; but in continual motion and acti- 
on. Cicero. i 

Idleneſs decayeth the health ot. rhe body'; 3, and no 
man ought to hide his life: PIA. 

Where nature hath been Friendly, there is 2 certain . 
vain opinion which cauſeth flothfulnefs. © Plato. 

The Bees can abide no Drones among chem ; bur: 


1 


as ſoon as any begin to be idle, they kill'them. Plato. 


The wiſe man's idleneſs is continual labour. Bern. 
Carthage was overconie, and Rome Ae came 

»! - rt ndewatga Fein | Te 
—— Vanam ſemper dant otid abe 3) anne 


Ięgnavia vitium eſt nth e pri is, Wr conſteraitur, 


per iculis, præſertim mortis, Ariſt. 
Otium ſummmpere Nrieutn et, quia multorum male 
rum cauſa eſt. Monte 
Otium moder atum epo & 1 
tum verb nteh * b 2.0% 


ett 9008: Ta ROY 1.1 W746 
Defin. Preſumption is 4 violent paſſion f the will, and 
"an utter be to prudence* i ig that a ffection which 
thruſteth and expojeth the body to dangers, preſuming 
only upon vain hope and imagination, wichen either 
amt ee 0308, goadlzol za. 
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Vain and light men love commonly that which is 
forbidden by reaſon, and love nothing more than to 
tollow their ſenſual appetites. 


He that preſumerh of his on ſtrength is ſoon - 
overcome. Aug. 


A fault wilfully committed ought not to be for- 
given. A 


- To tlie from that we ſhould 88887755 is to follow | 

dur own deſtruction. 

N Hardineſs without fear is the ſiſter of folly. 
Freſumption is the mother of all vices, and is like. 

unto a great fire, which maketh every one to retire 

back. Aug. 

It isa great preſumption to look for reverence of 
our elders, and to eajoin our betters ſilence, Greg. 

To preſumption belongeth correction, to correcti- 
on amendment, and ro amendment reward. Ber. 

There is more hope of a Fool than of him that is - 
wiſe in his own conceit. Solon. 

Take heed of raſhneſs in reſolution, and cruelry in 
conqueſt ; for the one is wilful, and the other wick- 
| ed; and as the firſt wants it, ſo the other ſhews as 

| littie grace; whoſe fruits are pernicious to reaſon, and 

_ torment to che conſcience. 

He that preſumes on that he knows nor, may loſe 
an honour for an humour. Curtius. 

Pre ſumptuous attempts bring bad ends. 

A ſeſtered ſore muſt have a ſearching ſalve, and a 
ſhameleſs ſmile an open frown. 

Ic is an impudent and*preſumptuous part, to com- 


mit any thing to che judgment of him that wanteth 
knowledge. 


Ill ſucceſs comes of raſh beginnings, . | 
He that ſpeaks of high Rings, having no experi- 
ence of them, is like unto*a blind man that would 
ſead and teach him the way which fecth better than 
himſelf, Bion. | ; 
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Wits Common - wealth. 
It is a troubleſome, dangerous, inſolent and proud 


enterpriſe, for a man to take upon him with a Pen to 


govern a Common-weal, and with à Prince to reaſon 
Of his life. 3 1 
He is not wiſe, but arrogant, chat dares preſume 
unasked to give a Prince counſel. 8 
He that preſumeth to underſtand every thing, is 


thought to be ignorant in all things. 


Every man preſumeth on his own fancy, which 


maketh divers to leap ſhort through want of good ri- 


ſing, and many fhoot over for want of true aim. 
He is very obſtinate whom neither reaſon nor ex- 


per ience can perſwade. Chilo. 


Aſpiring thoughts, as they are lofty, ſo are they 
perillous. | 8 | „ 

To ſtrain farther than the ſleeve will ſtretch ma- 
keth the arm bare: and to skip beyond a man's skill, 
is to leap, but not to know where to light. | 

The man that preſumes to be wiſe, let him not 
contend with him that is inflamed with wrath: for if 


he fail to follow. counſel herein, he ſhall either have 


His head broken by the furious, or his heart galled by 
the detractour. 5 5 „ 
Where men do all that they will, they indeed pre- 
ſume to do that which they ſhould nor. Cicero. 
pre ſumption is the chief ground and cauſe of all 
variance, hatred and miſchief. 5 N 
Among the ambirious men of the world preſump- 
tion is a fury, and a continual tempter. 
The occaſion why Leven was forbidden unto che 
Ne at the Feaſt of Eaſter, was, to teach them to 
ave a. great care to keep themſelves from Pride and 
Preſumption, into which they fell that held any good 
opinions of their own ſelves, and puffed themſelves 
up therewith, as the dough is puffed with the Le- 
ven. Philo. Re x | 


Men 
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Men ought not to defer the amendment of their 


life to the laſt hour, becauſe the thief was ſaved: for, 
as that was a precedent, that none ſhould deſpair ; 


" was it but one example, becauſe none ſhould pre- 
ume. | 


He is too much preſumptuous that ſtriveth to go 


Where another hath fallen ; and roo much unbridled 


that ſearcheth not at all when others have periſhed 


before him. 


Let him that thinketh he ſtandeth take heed leſt 


he fall. 


Nalla preſumptio perniciofior quam de propria juſtitie 
aut ſcient ia ſuperbire. O ſuperba preſumptio! O præ- 
ſumptuoſa ſuperbia ! Aug. | „ 

Cum non ſit noftrum quod ſumus, quomodo noſtrum eff 
quod habemus ? 5 „ 

Stultitiæ genus eſt, ut cum aliis debeas vite bene fi- 
um, tibi adſcribas ornamenta virtutum. 


Of Treaſon. 


Defin. Treaſon is that damned vice, hated of G04 and 


Man, wherewith perjured perſons being bewitched, 
fear not to betray themſelves, ſo they may either be- 
tray others or their Country : it is the breach of faith 
and loyalty with God, their Gavernours, and Coun- 
fry. | 


- 


| To are deceived that look for any reward for 


treaſon. Curtius. 


The conflict with Traitours is more dangerous 
than with open enemies. LZfvius. 

Traitours are like Moths, which eat the cloth in 
which they were bred; like Vipers, that gnaw the 
bowels where they were born; like Worms, which 
conſume the wood in which they were ingendered. 
Age ſil. | 
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. reachery hath always a more glozing ſnew than 
the Truth; and Flattery diſplays a braver Flag than 


Faith. . | | 
No place is ſafe enough for a Jonny. Amb. 


Once a Traitour, and never after truſted. - Liv. 
Who will nor, with Antigonus, make much of a 
Trairour, going about to pleaſure him? but having 

his-purpoſe, who will not hate him to death? 
Buch as are Trairours to their Prince, and perjured 
to God, deſerve no credit with men. 
Treachery ought not to be concealed, and friends 
have no privilege no be falſe. | 5 
Such as covet moſt bitterly to betray, firſt ſeek 
moſt ſweetly to intrap. Philip. 
Traitours leave no practice undone, not becauſe 


| 


rhey will not, but becauſe they dare nor. 

Victory is not fo earneſtly to be ſought, as Treaſon 
ro be ſhunned. | 

A good warriour oughr to commit the fortune of 
his war to the truſt of his own vertue, not to the im- 
piety and treaſon of his enemies. 


Many men love the Treafon, though they hate the 


Traitour. | 

Many conſpire valiantly, but end wretchedly. 

Traitours have continual fear for their Bed fellow, 
care for their Companion, and the ſting of conſcience 
tor their Torment. Men, . 

A light head, an ambitious deſire, a corrupt con- 
ſcience, and ill counſel, ſoon make a Traitour. 


Where the people's affection is aſſured, the Trai- 


tour's purpoſe is prevented. Bias. | 
There are many Traitours in Common-weals whom 
it is better to forbear than ro provoke. 


Of-raſh hopes proceed perillous ends, and of exe- 


.crahle treaſons damnable ſucceſs, 


Traitours 


Urs 


— 
— 


Aug. 
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Traitours about the Thrones of Princes are like 

Wolves about the Folds of Sheep. 
One ſcabbed ſheep will infect a whole flock, and 

one Traitour ſubvert the whole Monarchy. 


He is worthily hated of all men that beareth nor a. 
faichful heart to his Country. 


No wiſe man at any time will truſt a Traitour. 
Tully, 


Ne in colloquiis de.pretextu pacis proditiones urbium” 


tententur, fantque interlocutores, maxime cavendum eſt. 


preditores urbium ſepe ne ipſi quidein proditionem e- 
vad unt, ſed ab baſte trucidantar. 


Of Deſperation. | 
Defin, Deſperation is a ſorrowſulneſs without all hepe of 
better fortune, a vice which falſly ſhadoweth it ſelf 
under the title of Fortitude and Valour, and tick!ing 
the vain humours of the vain gl:rious, carries thein 
to ignoble, and indifferent actions, 70 the utter loſs of 
their ſouls and bodies. 


Eſperation is a double ſin, and final impenitence 
hath no remiſſion. 
It is better to be called a daſtardly Coward, chan a 


deſperate Caitiff. 


Let no man deſpair of Grace, although he repent in 
his latter age: for God judgeth of man's end, and not 
of his life paſt. Ber. | 

Deſperation ſpringeth from the i "ignorance of God. 


It is better to prolong our liſe in m 'fery, than to 
haſten our own death without hope of mercy, La. 
ctantius. 

Love wanting its deſire, makes the mind deſperate: 
and fixed fancy bereft of love turneth into fury. 
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There is no offence ſo great but mercy. may par- 


don: neither is there any thing ſo deſperate which 


time can not cure, 
Deſpair is the fruit of impatience. | 
The fear of inevitable puniſhment is the cauſe of 


deſperation. Stob. 


Nothing doth more torment a man than forfaking 
hope. Quint. 

Let no man deſpair of that thing to be effected 
which hath been done already. 

Extreme fear and danger make cowards deſperately 
ad venturous; and what perſwaſion could not make 
conſtant, miſery hath made deſperate. 

Reſolution is grounded on honour, deſperateneſs on 
danger. 

Fortune deſperately attained is as deſperately loit : 
and deſpair ſuddainly entertained is a token of a 
wretched conſcienee. 

Deſpair comes of che feebleneſs of courage, and the 
lack of wit. | 

To him that is ſubje& to paſſion deſpair is ever 
attendant. 7 

He that is deſperately inclined to his own will, 1s 
ever moſt near to the wrath of God. 

Deſpair leadeth damnation in chains, and violence 
lays claim to the wrath of God. Ber. 

Deſpair and revenge deprive men of the mercy of 


- God, and clean blot our the memory of their former 


good deeds. 
Of all the perturbations of man's mind, Deſpair is 
the moſt pernicious, Livius. 
Many, reading Plato his Book of the Immortality of 
the Soul, have laid violent hands upon themſelves. 
He that through the burthen of his fins breaks forth 
into deſperation, wilfully refuſeth the mercy of the 
Almighty. | = ; 
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When hope leaveth a man, fear beginneth to con- 
quer him. Plato. | 

The ſoul's firſt comfort is to avoid the fault ; the 
next, not to deſpair of pardon. 

Deſperation is a certain death. Ang. | 

As he which withour licence breaketh a Priſon, 
procureth his own death; ſo in the world ro come 
ſhall he be perpetually puniſhed, which, contrary to 
the will of God, will ſer his foul ar liberty. Plato. 

Vincitur haud gratis jugulo qui provocat hoſtem. 

Nui nil poteſt ſperare, deſperet nihil. 
Non eſt deſperandum in adverſis. 

Non læta extollant animum, nec triftia frangant. 
Bag Of Hereſies and Hereticks. | 
Denn. Hefejre is 2 Fiji and obſtinate opinion grounded 


Fter the afcenfion of Chrift into Heaven, divers, 
by the inſtigation of the Devil, did, as Simon the 
Samaritan avd others, who ſoughr to ſeduce the peo- 
ple from the true faith they embraced, teaching and 
preaching Hereſies. Juſtin. | | 
Hereſie ſtreweth the plain and open way of truth 
with thorns and brambles. | 
If we follow our own imaginations, neglecting the 
truth, we renounce our ſalvation, and yield our felves 
ſubjects to Satan. 
Antioch was never without Hereticks: and within 


the ſeventh year of Julius, the greater part thereof 


was conſumed with fire from Heaven, the other de- 
ſtroyed by an Earthquake. | 7 
| Neſtorius denied Mary to be the mother of Chrift ; 
after he was baniſhed, his tongue was eaten up with 
worms, and he died miſarably. Euag. | 

| | Q: 4. They 
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They which through the dimneſs of their mind, 


and want of underſtanding, do contemn the true and 
living God, do pleaſe themſelves with all manner of 
peſtilent errours. Amb. i 5 | 

Some not conſidering that clear and heavenly light 
which cometh from God, do fall into the gult, and 
fink to the bortom of rhat moſt foul and filthy puddle 
of all falſe Opinions, Errours, Here ſies, and worſhip- 
Ping of falſe gods. Amb. 

An Heretick dorh corrupt the ſincerity of the Faith 
and Doctrine of the Apoſties. Ang. 

A Schiſmatick, although he fin not at all againſt 

the pure Doctrine and ſincere Faith, yet he raſhly ſe- 


parateth himſelf from the Church, breaking the bond 


of unity. Aug. | | 7 
If Cockle appear in the Church, yet ought neither 
our faith nor charity be letted; we muſt rather learn 
ro be good Corn. Cyp. 


While ſome men always take to themſelves a far- 


ther dominion than peaceable juſtice requireth, they 
periſh from the Church: and while they proudly lift 
vp themſelves, blinded with their own. preſump- 
tion, they are bereft of the light of the truth. 
Grez, . | | 

The Church oft placed amidſt much Chaff and 
Cockle, ſuffereth many things : and yet whatſoever 
is either contrary to faith or good. life ſhe alloweth 
not, neither holds ſhe her peace, neither doth ſhe 
it. 


De nuc leo alive, intus optimæ & ſuaviſſimæ, ventoſa 
& vana caprificus exſurgit: ita & hareſes de noſtra 


frudificaverunt religiine, dezeneres d veritatis grano, 


mendaces Hlveſtres. Tertul. A 

Oinnia hæreticorum dogmata inter Ariſtotelis & Chry- 
ſippi pineta ſedem ſib] & requiem repererunt. Hiero- 
nymus. | 85 
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Of Devils, 
Defin. Devils are our tempters to fin, blaſphemy, and all 
other evils : they that ſtand in fear of God, take 
pleaſure in that which diſpleaſeth them, 


F Devil labours to deceive man, and greatly 


envies that any ſhould be ſaved. 
Satan uſeth great cunning to draw men from 
8 and he is undone for ever, that is deceiyed 
im. 
"Through't the envy of the Devil fi n entted into the 
wor 

The Devil was the firſt author of wing, the firſt 
beginner of all ſubtile deceits, and the chief delight- 
er in all fin and wickedneſs. Philo. 

The Devils, not able to oppoſe God! in himſelf, af- 
ſault him in his members. Aug, . 

The Devil inrangleth Youth with beauty; rhe Uſu⸗ 
rer with gold, the Ambitious with ſmooth looks, the 
Learned by falſe doctrine. 

The Devils oft. times ſpeak truth m.Oracles, to the 
intent they might ſhadow their talſhoods the more. 
cunningly. Lactan. 

The Devils ( as being immortal ſpirits; : and exerci- 
ſed in much knowledge) ſeem to work many*things 
which in truth are no miracles, but mere works or 
nature, 

All the great power of Devils proceederh from the 
juſt indignation of God, who by ſuch whips chaſtt- 
ſeth the wicked, and exerciſerh the good. 

The power of God, and nor the Devil, is to de 
feared. Greg. 

The inviſible enemy is overcome by faith. 

The Devils have will to hurt, but they want power. 
Auguſt. 

The Devil is overcome by humility. 
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| The Devil is ftrong againſt thoſe that entertain 
| HIm, but weak againſt thoſe that refiſt him. Aug. 
|! He that giveth. his word to the Devil, breaketh his 
|; bond with God. Luther, s 
|| * The Devil, Temptation, and Sin, were the occafion 
| of man's fall; 

The Devil in the laſt day fhall riſe againſt us in 


do ger ſouls than we to fave them. Bern. 

The Devil doth eaſily hit with his arrows the proud 
man of this world, bur the humble he miſſeth. 
The Archer ſooner doth: hit a great mark than a 
| Title one. Amb. 
The Devil ceaſeth to tempt them whom he hath 
already won. 


by outward: figns he many times doch know them, as 
by our words, 3 | 
The Devil is the father of lyes, and the chief au- 
|| Thor of all deceit. 
| The Devil tempteth the righteous one way, and 
the wicked another way. Greg. 
Ihe Devil preſents before us many vain. delights, 
| to the intent he mighr the better keep our mind from 


1 800% „ :...: 1 £ 
What fin ſoever hath been by man ax any time com- 
|| mitted, was firſt by the Devil invented. 

The Devil firſt accuſeth us of our evil words, 
next of our evil works, laſtly of our evil thoughts, 
Grez.. 


Propter innocentiam : Leo. quod invictus; Agnus, quia: 
manſuetus. Ipſe Agnus occaſu vicit Leonem, qui circum- 
|| #.querens quem devoret, Diabolus Leo didtus ferita- 
| Fe non Vue: Aug, 8 
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| condemnation, for that he hath been more careful 


| The Devil, though he ſeeth not our thoughts, yet 


|} Chriſtus Teo, dicitur, propter fertitudinem ; Anus 
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the one being pleaſant and delectable, the other darx- 


vous than the torment of Hell. Chryſ. 


is a Hell. Chry/. 


death without death, a defect without defect: 
ving ſoul. Calvin; 


come, "wherein the wicked ſhall. have puniſhment ac-- 
cording to the number of their offences. Lactant ius. 


ſin and Hell. e 


— — 
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of Hell, | 4 
Defin. Hell is in all things contrary to Heaven: It is | 
a place of torment, miſery and deſolation ;. where the 
wicked ſhall endure the . judgment f1 1 1 
their offences. 


F Eno the Stoick taught, Thar che places ** the Re- 
probates were feparare from the righteous, ö 


ſome and damnable. ? 
Hell is the hold of horror, diſtteſs and miſery, che ; { 
cell of torment, grief and vexation. 
The loſs of Heaven is to the damned more grie- 


» 
th 
3 


Hell is the land of darkneſs. 
Woe be to him chat by experience knoweth There ? 
Hell is the place of puniſhment which God hath: 
reſerved:for the Reprobates. 
RT Hell is no order, but a heap-and chaos of con- 
ion. 
The wretches in Hell have an end without e Pal 


their death liveth continually, : and the end. beginnerh- 
always, and the defect can never fail. 

Hell is every-where where Heaven is not. 

Tze torture of a bad conſcience is the Hell of a li- 


Good men have their Hell in this: world, that they: 
may know there is a Heaven after death, to reward 
the vertuous: and wicked men eſcape torments in this 
world, becauſe they ſhall find there is a judgment to 
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To them that. are enamoured of the world, the re 


membrance of Hell is bitter. 


The image of our ſins repreſents unto us the pi- 


dure of Hell. 1 h 
Hell, like death, is moſt uncertain, and a | Place of 
13S puniſhment moſt aſſured. | 


Hell is compared to the Labyrinth which Dedalus 


made, whoſe entrance is eaſie, bur being once in, it is 


not poſſible” to return. 
He that tempted Chrift will never ſpare men. Ber- 
nard. 


If thy mind be not moved with the fire of Heayen, 


take heed leſt thy ſoul feel the flames of Hell. 
Hell, though now never ſo privare, yer in ore end 
it will be moſt publick. 
Envy is a picture orfeſemblance of Hell. 


Death holdeth his Standard in Hell, which is called 
che Land of death. 


* 


Infernus locus eſt PA ne e profit itas ſine indo? 


| ptenus ardoris incomparabilis, plenus fetoris intolerabi- 


lis; ibi miſerie, ibi tenebræ, ibi horror eternus, ibi nul- 
ta ah boni, nulla deſperatio mali. L 
Inferni pœna æterna eſt. 
' Horaqueerit Fantis 11 ima nulla na. orid. 
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Tropoſchematologia Rhetorica, cum Erymolo- | 
gica Troporum Fi gurarumque explicatione lucu-- 
Jenter illuſtrara, atque in Utam Scholæ Gramma- 
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The Elements of Euclid, explain'd in a New, 
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The New Aethed of Fortification, by Monſieur 
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reatiſe of Military Orders, and the Art of Gun- | 
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ted to his Highneſs Miliam, late Duke of Glo- 
ceſter. By E. Hatton, Philomercat. Price 5s. 

The Devout Communicant Exemplified in his Be- 
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A Catalogue of Boobs. 


An Infallible Yay to Contentment, in the midſt 


of Publick or Perſonal Calamities. The Fourth 


Edition, Corrected. And thereto added a ſecond 
Part, Entituled, The Peace and Foy of the Soul Pro- 
cured and Preſerved. By the Author of the De- 
vout Communicant. Price 28. | | 

The whole Duty of a Chriſtian ; containing 
all things neceſſary both as to what he is to Know 
and Do, for the obtaining a Happy Eternity. To | 
which is added more particular Directions, 
How 3 for a Comfortable Death, Price. 
18. &Qo ; : ' 

An Expoſition of the Church Catechiſm, with | 
Scripture Proofs in Words at Length. The Se- 
cond Edition. Price 1s, 6d 8 

The Church of England's Communicant, Dire 
ed and Aſſiſted by the Publick Lirurg. In 24* ? 


The Terrible Stormy Wind and Tempeſt, which 
hapned Nov. 27. 1703 Conſider d and ought #o + 
be had in Everlaſting Remembrance: To which is 
added Fair Warning to a Careleſs World. Pr. 69. 
Theſe fix were all Written by the Author of the 
Devout Communicant. 908 | 

Syſtema Horti-culture ; Or, The Art of Garden- 
ing: In Three Books. Treating of the Excel- 
lency, Situation, Soil, Walks, Sc. and other Or- 
naments of Gardens; With many Rules and Di- 
rections concerning the ſame. Of Winter-Greens, 
Flowers, Oc. of the Kitchen-Garden ; with Inſtru- 
ctions for making Hot- Beds, altering and enrich- 

8 EY f — ing | 
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A Catalogue of Books. 


ing any ſorr of Garden- Ground, Sc. roa very great 
= Improvement of every ſort of Land for Uſe and 
Profit, Ornament and Deligh 


| t. Illaftrared with 
Sculptures. The Fourth Edition: By J. Worlidge, 
— 1 . . | ; 
A Manual of Private Devotions, with Directi- 
ons for the Sick : By the Right Reverend Fa- 
ther in God, L. Andrews, Late Biſhop of Hin- 
eheſter. Price 15. 6d. | 

New Obſervations on the Natural Hiſtory of this 
World of Matter, and this World of Life; Be- 
ing a Philoſophical Diſcourſe, grounded upon the 


| Moſaick Syſtem of the Creation and the Flood; 


Wirk ſome Thoughts concerning Paradiſe, the 
enflagration of the World, a Treatiſe of Merroro- 


| | logy, and ſome Occaſional Remarks upon ſome late 


Theories, Conferences and Eſſays. Price 25. 6 d. f 
The Anatomy ef the Earth. In 4to. Price 6 d. 
Theſe Two were Written by Tho. Robinſon, Reo 
Ctor of Ousb in Cumberland. 5 5 
A Diſcourie of Natural and Reveal'd Religion. 
By Mr. T. Nourſe, in 8vo. Price 2 8. 6d. 

The Law of Nature and Nations: Written 


Originally in Latin, by S. Puffendorf, Counſel- 


lor of State to the late King of Sweden. Done 
into Engliſh by Mr. Kennett. In Folio. Price 1 l. 


A Compleat Hiſtory of England, from before the 


Conqueſt to the Death of King William the IIId. 


With the Effigies of all the Kings and Queens; 


Curiouſly done by the beſt Hands. In Three 
Volumes, Folio. 2 


The 


A Catalogue of Booko. 
The Whole Critical Works of Monſieur Rapin. 
In Two Volumes: Done into Engliſn by ſeveral 
Hands. Price 125. | 
The Compleat Body of Surgery by Vaugion, In 
Boo, Price 6s. 
The Compleat Surgeon, with a Treatiſe of Ban- 
dages, and many Copper-Curs : By Monſieur Le 
Clerc. Price 4s. 6 d. | - 7 
Ihe Anatomy of Humane Bodies Improy'd, ac- 
2 to the Circulation of the Blood, and all 
the Modern Diſcoveries: By Monſieur Dionis, 
Chief Surgeon ro the late Dauphineſs, and the 
preſent Dutcheſs of Burgundy. Done into En- 
gliſn, and Illuſtrated with Figures. Price 6s. 
Charron of Miſdom: Done into Engliſh by the 
Reverend Dr. Stanhope, Dean of Canterbury. In 
Two Volumes. . 125 
Quarless Emblems, a Curious Edition thereof. 
„Price 58. N 3 8 
Steps of Aſcenſion to God: By the Famous Car- 
dinal Bellarmine: Done into Engliſh and Refor- 
med, by the Reverend Mr. Hall of Hampſtead. 
Price 25. 6 d. | 
A New Voyage to the Levant. Price 5 5, 3 
A New Vayage to Italy. In Two Volumes. Pr. 
12s. 5 . 
A New High German Grammar: By Mr. Ring, 
Maſter of that Language in Londen. Price 2 5. 
Miege's Laſt and Beſt French Grammar, In 8 vo. 


Price 2. 5. 


His Grammar for Foreigners to Learn En- 
geliſh. Price 2. 5 | 
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with ſeveral Mathemazecal Sculptures on Copper- 
Plates. Originally compos'd, by Fohn Taylor, Gent. 
And now carefully Revis d and Corrected. To 


ture and Immortal State In ſome Moral, Phyſio- 
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A Catalogue of Books. 
JJC 
Ordination, by Meer Presbyters, proved Void 
and Null. In a Conference between Philalethges 
a Presbyter of the Church of England, and Pſeu- 


dochceus a Diſſenting Teacher. By John Facques, Bi 
NM. A. Rector of Cowley, and Miniſter of Vx- 4 


bridge in Middleſex. In $v0. Price 2 5. 6d. _ 3 
I heſaurarium Mathematicæ: Or, The Treaſu- Wi 
. ry of the Mathematicks ; containing Variety of uſe- i 
ful Practices in Arithmetick, Geometry, Trigono- 
metry, Aſtronomy, Geography, Navigation and Sur- | 
veying. As allo the Menſuration of Board, Glaſs, | 
Tilrng, Paving, Timber, Stone and Irregular So- nn 
Likewile it teacheth rhe Art of Gauging, - ell 
Dialling, Fortification, Military Orders and G. 
-nery : Explains the Logarithms, Sines, Tangents, Wali 
and Secants: Sheweth their uſe in Arithmeticł, &c. 8 
To which. is annex d a Table of 10000 Laga- a 
wthms, Log-Sines and Log-Tangents, Illuſtrated 


- which is added, the Uſe and Practice of ſeveral 
' Propoſitions and Problems throughout the whole 
Work, as alſo che Deſcription and Uſe of both 
Globes, and ſome of the chiefeſt Mathematical In- 
ſtruments both for Sea and Land. With many 
other conſiderable Additions and Improvements. 
By W. Alingbam, Teacher of the Mathematicks. 
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In 80. Price 6s; Gd. 3 
A Diſcourſe concerning the Certainty of a Fu- 

logical and Religious Confiderations. By 'a Do- 

Flor of Phyſtch, Price 2 N, d. * "I 
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